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THE PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 
present constituted and as it will appear next fall upon its return to the concert field after an absence of two years. Musicians who are interested in the progress of Amer- 
ition will note with pleasure that Whiteman has an orchestra capable of producing an almost infinite variety of color. As one makes out from the photograph, there are 
, four trombones, two tubas, one string bass, one player of drums and traps, two pianos (grands—the uprights in front being used for special purposes), six violins, one banjo, 
one guitar, seven saxophones interchangeable with clarinets, bass clarinets, oboes or English horns, and one celesta. (Apeda photo) 














STUDENTS AT BRYN MAWR, PA 
Perkins and Carolyn Huffard (at the piano), and, 
y McKensz 1 recent interesting event at the school 
lty member, assisted by Clara Huffman 
2, the entire program was for two pianos. 
y recetved. At the Sunday afternoon 
y hool, alway ty criticiz s the playing oT 
erly associated with Henry T. Finck 
Several girls played, pr ] 
s were excellent, and won favorable 
ayed the fourth movement of her own 
charming and unique improvisations 
Rolfe.) 
a MR. AND MRS. KARL KRUEGER, 
who sailed on March 28 on the S. S. George Washington for Europe. Mr. Krueger will 
go to Vienna first, after which he will visit the leading music centers of Europe during 
the summer. He returns in the fall to resume his duties as conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra. (Photo by Leonid Fink.) 


A MORNING PASTIME 
Being an early riser, Marion Tal- 
ley often takes her morning ex- 
ercise in Central Park. These pic- 
tures are the result of one of these 
jaunts, and in the photograph be 
low the Metropolitan Opera singer 

is shown feeding the ducks. 





Opera basso, who recently finished a tour with the 
King’s Henchman company; he was photographed at 
the Norfolk, Va., Marine Yard. Mr. Martino made 
a trip over the city with the pilot (on the extreme 
right) and was shown all kinds of tricks in the air, 
which he did not mind in the least. It seems that 
Mr. Martino was one of the first singers to fly in Italy, 
and it was no new adventure. Between Mr. Martino 
and the pilot are Mr. and Mrs. Hand, the latter being 
the manager of the King’s Henchman company. 


A FLYING BASSO. | 
In flying togs is Giovanni Martino, Metropolitan | 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





TORRENS 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Srupio: 26 Gramercy Parx, New Yorx City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 


Is. Ae 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 181st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 


Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years. 

Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 

golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September Sth 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
RTIST PUPIL ra SEVCIK AND 
FL 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 


Studio: 52 West 54th Street, New York City 
Phone Circle 4658 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Votce TkACHER AND Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MME. BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 

A Specialist for the Female Voice 

Languages — Coachi 

By appointment only: Apt. 25, 104 West 40th St., 

Yew Yor hone Penn. 5521 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 2 Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FrENCH AND Dancinc—HarMony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History oF Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading oanene Metropolitan 
Opera House 
a of noted artists 
Authority on Votce PLacinc 
ou OPER RA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Studios: 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway 

270 Ft. Washington Ave. 

New York 

Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Phones: 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FestivaL 
of Uarrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, gory ——_ 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yor 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, ee - 


Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
a of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
rinity Church, Newbur, ; ao Me 
476 Went 144th Street a York, N. Y. 


FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR, 


New York City 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William ‘Sa 4y Pianist 
William hoanene F. A. ., Organist 
RECITA LS—MUSICALES— CONC RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 





EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 


MME. 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RriesBerG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—style; Liszt—Technic. New York Sehool of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements. 

Personal address, 

Telephone: 


601 West 140th Street 
Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
th classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 








HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 yy Studio 32, 
politan Opera House Bidg. 5, N 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


aad 
Y. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coacu—AccomMPANIstT—ORGaNIst 

Piano Students Accept 

127 West 78th St., New York bd 
elephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, 
TEACHER OF 
New Jersey Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W 


Tenor 

SINGING 
New York Studio 
703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
‘ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Teachers 

" Children’s Ciasses 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ew York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SENSING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





|MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 
235 East 62nd St N 
Teleph Rhincland “Foo 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Vou of Calvary Choir 
JICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th 


Street New York 
elephone: 


157 ° 
Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine «_~ of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 























MUSICAL 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-ninth Season 6 EAST 86th STR incorporated 1878 
Under the Uaiveretie of the State I Now ¥ ork 
CARL HEIN AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and D: s. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students 
enter at any time during the season. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of ()usic 
June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 





MUSIC 


Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 
Presidents: 
FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


modern methods of instructior 


EUGENE YSAYE 

Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: 

Classic French School, mother of s a - m schools, ren a for its 
develop the highest technique in the ble period of time 

Gummer classes will be held by LUCIEN "¢ APET and 8. Joachim-Chaignea 

APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 1ST 

16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, 


which 


u in Paris, and in their 
” near Pari 


Apply SEC RETARIAT, 


country studi 


PARIS VII, FRANCE 


for individual instruction may | 











LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC | 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, 


Wisconsin | 
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GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. 





Phone Wabash 2293 

















«Music 
INCORPORATED 


(incinnati (onservatorys 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
| Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kim Batt HALL, Cuicaco, Ii. 





1892 1928 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 


Degrees Granted 
Placement Bureau ge areigge 
THIRD TERM begins June 

SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM 

begins July 2 


LEEFSON 


1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Leefson, Director 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 
UNDER 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


For Information Apply to Secretary 








‘renee: 


= 
Tue analysis of the form 


and 





Summer 
Term 
June- 


July 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Special 
Training 
for 
Teachers 


substance of music itself 


should begin with the very 





first lesson, and end—never — 


» ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


_FACULTY OF FI FTY 


Pottsville, Pa. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


School booklet mailed 
upon request 


e Diller-Quaile 
chool of Music 


947 Madison Ave. New York 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 



































ETHEL RUTH DAY | 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Buliding - - Coaching 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 


Tel. Trafalgar 1069 





Special Summer Term 
JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 
MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Send for Catalog 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Dormitories 
ADOLF HAHN, Director, 


Children’s Department 
Address College of Music, 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, "Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 














Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 


INSTITUTE 01 OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


“JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Cannes a and wane information from Charles A. Sink, President 





120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—aA school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
fiolin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York Citv 


Two-Year Normal Training Course 


A Comprehensive Course Developing Sound Musicianship and Providing Practical 
Teaching Material Graded for Elementary and Intermediate Students. 
SUMMER COURSES 
ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 





KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














and 


Established 1864 





[tra-Que 


PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


ality PIANOS 


New York City 
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* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 





STUDIOS 





Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment enly New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 

CULTURE 


; MARGOLI 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2ciincie 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


Concert, Oratorie, Opere 
U SHAFFNER c=. 
™~, —. ang Ina. 


H SOPRANO a 4 = 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N. ¥. Phone Havemeyer 2398-3 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT Banrrors 
Studie: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedeshelmer Platz 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Easrman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 
ABBIE MITCHELL 


SOPRANO 
Beaumont says: ‘“There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 
Management ss A. big te gg West 42nd 
Street, New York 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel Circle 1617 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
aa 300 W. 49th St., New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


| WARFOR 
SEKTBERG 8 
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TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Peon. 6897 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


or "wi L D 


Address care of 
Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















gra COXE 
TENOR —TEACHER 

OF SINGING 
570 W. 156th St Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address ie West 80th St., New York 
hone 0634 End dicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


i of singing. Director Grand Opera Soci 
Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Colum! ii 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recitai and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N “———— and String _— 
Zz iolin Instructio 

14 E. 88th St., nous York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIA 
HARMONY AND ‘GoMPUSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. Phone: 1002] River 


“Bubbles” 


























“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


eNORB y LEW or aye 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
635 West 112th St.. New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF gence 
bali Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West, 96th Street, NewY ork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
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TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
d as s Voice Builder, Voles 
Repairer a Coaeh.” 


Opera, > Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
successful singers. Studio: 











Lawrence 
Hotel Metropole. Cia Cinetanetl, 


rom MO WE pc, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Calesge Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















A 

?FK RAF T 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorice 

U Associated with Frank La Forge 

R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
w Concert 
. GEHRKE Organist 
R “Able techie ond fine command.” 

R Brooklyn Eagle. 

e Mu. “rg Zz mg unique reputation.” — 
Eastman act of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIS’? 
MIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Templ 
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Vienna Fails to Enthuse Over Oedipus Rex 


Stravinsky's 


Latest Taken Off After Three Performances—Volksoper Fares Little Better with 


Szanto’s Typhoon—Levitzki Appears in Vienna—A New and Grateful Violin Concerto 


ViENNA.—With Clemens Krauss—at last reports—out of 
the directoral game altogether and Furtwangler not yet 
fully in it, there is much guessing at the Staatsoper these 
days. Perhaps Franz Schalk found the moment particularly 
appropriate for the production of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, 
that story of the great riddle-guesser of ancient Greece. 
But with all his talent for cross-word-puzzles, Oedipus 
could not solve the one riddle of why he was put on at the 
Opera only to be taken off after three performances. The 
second and third took place on Mondays, which are proverbi- 
ally “blue” for the Vienna Staatsoper’s patrons. Thus, 
once more, when all was over, the powers that be at the 
Staatsoper, with their meager box office reports in hand, 
could well repeat their old and well-tried motto: “I told 
you so.” 

AND ABSINTHE REFUSE TO BLEND 

“What is the difference” asked a Vienna wit a week be 
fore the premiére, “between Oedipus and omnibus?” The 
answer was “An omnibus goes while Oedipus won't.” A 
prophetic soul' The pun, however, threw light on the 
attitude with which Vienna approached this esoteric child of 
Stravinsky’s fancy. The trouble about the great man is 
that Russian vodka and Parisian absinthe won’t blend. The 
atmosphere of the Parisian salons has not 
sturdy son of the Russian plains. Once he left national 
grounds, he had burnt his bridges behind him; and no path 
leads back from sterile retrospective experiments to the 
fertile soil from which sprang Petrouchka and Le Sacre. 
They spoke Russian; and Oedipus does not even speak 
French—but Latin. Why? The great man explains it. He 
chose a foreign tongue so as not to detract the hearer from 
the music: the words are a negligible quantity. But why 
Latin, and not Greek, the language of Oedipus himself? 
Because Latin is still more easily understood—which may 
or mav not be true of this particular Latin. There is a 
weak link in the chain of this argument which somehow 
forms the keynote to the whole work. 

This Parisian version of ancient Greek 
edition of Hamlet in knickerbockers. We 
see Latinized Greeks of Franco-Russian 
origin, and they sing in the style of Bach, 
or Handel. or Heinrich Schiitz. What 
they sing is often beautiful, and it takes 
a man of Stravinsky’s genius to write any 
thing like the aria of Jokaste. He pours 
old wine in his new bottles and mixes the 
drink with the hand of an expert. But 
still it remains a mere appetizer. One 
longed for more substantial courses to fol- 
low. But the dish that did follow was 
Aliano’s Madonna Imperia—a_ pleasing 
dessert but not nourishing. One left the 
house unsatisfied. 

Hermann Gallos, Josef Manowarda and 
Rosette Anday labored honestly on behalf 
of Stravinsky, while Koloman Pataky and 
Margit Angerer broke a spear for Alfano. 
Frau Angerer tried all the well-proven re- 
cipes to pass for a second Jeritza, but so 
far she has not the brilliant virtuosity to 
get away with that sort of thing, nor will 
she ever have Jeritza’s supreme disregard 
for the legitimate and accepted. What she 
does possess is a thrilling high register and 
a certain bourgeois charm of the Margué- 
rite type; hardly the right equipment. how- 
ever, for the radiant courtesane of Alfano’s 
opera. Frank Schalk, great classicist that 
he is, sipped all the Bach and Handel out 
of Stravinsky’s score; the Puccini in Al- 
fano’s apparently interested him far less. 
Beautiful was Roller’s setting for Oedipus, 
and shabby that of Kautsky for Madonna 
Imperia. Lothar Wallerstein. the stage 
director, however, shed his gifts on both 
pieces with admirable impartiality. 


VopKA 


is much like an 


SUTTERFLY’S STEP-BROTHER 


Worlds removed from Stravinsky's far- 
fetched problems was the simultaneous 
novelty at the Volksoper, namely Theodor 
Szanto’s Typhoon. The subject is, of 
course, Menyhert Lengyel’s melodramatic 
thriller, in which Walker Whiteside used 
to shine. At first sight, it seems an ideal 
subject for a romantic opera. It conjures 
up visions of kimonos, cherry blossoms 
and all the paraphernalia of a Japan which 
is more a Puccini creation than a twentieth 
century reality. But the trouble is that just 
the Japan of today seems to have attracted 
the Hungarian pianist composer. He is 
fonder of realism than “atmosphere,” of 
declamation than lyricism, of melodrama 
than melody. Puccinian reminiscences, so 
near at hand, are avoided, which bespeaks 
the composer’s taste. But, in order to Mishkin photo 
banish them, Szanto has gone out of his 
way to avoid all lyric effusions whatever 
He provides a vivid background for the 
play, but little more. Hardly a_ genuine 
sustained melody springs forth from his 
exotically tinted orchestral mosaic which 


benefited the 


contains a superabundance of piano and celesta effects. 

A piece such as Szanto’s needs great singers possessing 
great personalities, as well as a sumptuous setting—all 
things that the Volksoper did not and could not provide 
Karl Hellgren was compelling as Dr. Tokeramo. For th« 
rest—let us accept good will and earnest endeavor as r¢ 
deeming qualities. 

A DEARTH OF ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 

Beside the recent more or less radically modern ventures 

of our two operatic temples the list of orchestral novelties 
(Continued on page 11) 


Carnegie Hall to Stay, 
Says Robert E. Simon 


Carnegie Hall is to remain available for concert purposes 
indefinitely, according to a letter written by Robert E. 
Simon, president of the holding company, to Clarence H. 
Mackay, in refutation of a statement issued by him in con- 
nection with the amalgamation of the New York Philhar- 
monic and Symphony societies. Mr. Mackay’s statement 
was to the effect that the owners of the hall had given notice 
that it would be available for only a few years more. 

In his letter Mr. Simon says: 

“Neither I nor any one authorized to speak on behalf of 
the owners of Carnegie Hall has ever given notice to any 
one that Carnegie Hall ‘will only be available for a few 
years.’ On the contrary, you will recall that at a conference 
arranged by Mr. Otto Kahn, at which you were present, | 
offered to lease the hall for a long term of years. When I 
learned that you were not interested I immediately set to 
work and made important, permanent improvements at a 
cost of many hundreds of thousands of dollars; in fact, 
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leases have been made on the premises for a long term of 
years without any cancellation clauses. 

“T am sure that you did not intend any wilful misstate 
ment, but the effect upon the hundreds of tenants in the 
studios, and the many thousands of regular patrons of Car 
negie Hall, who love its atmosphere and enjoy its acoustics, 
has been most unfortunate. Whenever asked as to the 
of the owners of Carnegie Hall there has only been one 
reply, namely, that if at any time it should become necessary 
to make a change in the use of Carnegie Hall, would 
be done until the music lovers of this City had received ample 


policy 


nothing 


(Continued on page 16) 


National Harp Festival Held 
in Philadelphia 


Great Harp Ensemble Heard at Academy of Music 
Under Direction of Carlos Salzedo 


The Eighth Annual National Harp Festival organized by 
the Philadelphia chapter of the National Association of 
Harpists was held in Philadelphia on March 28 and 29 
The schedule of events was as follows: March 
\. M, rehearsal of the large national ensemble of harps 
at the Academy of Music; 8:30 P. M., concert at Academy 
of Music; March 29, 10 A. M., annual meeting, presided 
over by Carlos Salzedo, national president; 2 P. M., open 
forum, led by Veachton Rogers, national vice-president 
7 P. M., annual banquet. ; 

For the general public the concert at the Academy of 
Music was, of course, the most important item among thes 
various events. This concert was given to a crowded house, 
and at the rising of the curtain showing the with ninety 
harps arranged in tiers on toward the 
hack, there was a burst of spontaneous applause which 
lasted several minutes and increased upon the entrance of 
Mr. Salzedo, conductor of the ensemble. 

The ensemble of rinety harps photo on page 27) 
opened the program > | a fine performance of an arrange 
ment of the Song of the Volga Boatmen. The great body of 
harps proved to be in perfect tune and capable of producing 
not only the most delicate pianissimo, but also a splendid 

fortissimo and numerous unexpected ef 
fects. This number was.so well done and 
so thoroughly effective that the audience: 
insisted upon its repetition. 

Two numbers were 
harpists from the New York and 
delphia chapters of the National 
tion of Harpists. The first of 
Bach’s French suite and the sec 
bussy’s La Cathedrale Engloutie 
of them were conducted by Mr. Salzedo 
and were played with extraordinary pre 

musicianly expression, interesting 
shadings, and unusual varieties of 
color. Between these Salzedo played Cap 
let's Conte Fantastique with the Curtis 
String Quartet. This is a piece of pro 
gram music built around Edgar Allan Poe’s 
tragic fancy, The Mask of the Red Death 
It is splendidly written both for the harp 
solo and the accompanying strings and 
proved to be impressive and effective. Its 
rendition was exemplary in every particu 
lar. 

Ravel's 


28, 9:45 
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cision, 
dynamic 


Introduction and Allegro for 
harp solo wi acompaniment of 
orchestra, flute and clarinet were played 
by Lucile Lawrence and a group of 
students from the Curtis Institute under 
the direction of Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This piece of symphonic cham 
ber music was given a brilliant rendition 
by Miss Lawrence, and Mr. Rodzinski 
proved himself to be a conductor of rare 
gifts, as he already has on other occasions 
in holding his forces together and getting 
just the right amount of shading necessary 
to expose the delicacies of the s¢ 
Salzedo’s setting of Three Poems by 
Sara Yarrow was sung by Greta Torpadie 
and accompanied by the six harps of the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, assisted by Pierre 
Mathieu, oboe, Louis Letellier, bassoon, 
and Isadore Brev, horn, of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. These are interest 
ing musical settings in very 
Impressive orchestrated They 
cellently 
composer 
On the following this ex 
there was an open forum, at 
gathering of harpists discussed 
concerning the harp, its n 
nic, compositions 
for it, and the 
been recently invented, 
zedo. Mr. Salzedo was 
lustrate these new effects, especi 
matic playing with the use of 
and the striking of bass notes while 
hands were ocupied on the upper strings 
harp, this also being accomplished 
special use of the pedals. A new 
architectural harp design was also shown, 
made entirely of light colored wood, with- 
out any of the traditional gold filigree. 
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Screeching I call it,” said the sing- 


74 hear tha t? 
rt he . intervie w momentarily suspended, I sat, 
pencil poised above pad, while we listened to the florid 
vocalizing in a studio across the hall 
Perhaps it could have been called screeching, but it 
hadn’t a bad quality and sounded to me much like 
most of the high soprano —s which I was accus- 
tomed to hear as I walked through streets in the upper 
Eighties, or traversed the vibrating halls of studio build- 
ings in my rounds as a reporter for a music journal 
But the subject of this particular interview was that 
not unheard-of phenomenon, the singing teacher to whom 
all other teachers’ methods are anathema. The musical 





reporter, encountering such, may smile in her sleeve 


SINGING TEACHERS 


An Outside View 


By Grace Overmyer 


must deny the existence of registers unless we allow each 
interval of a semi-tone to constitute a new register. 
Resonance usually is listed as the latest vocal creed over 
which its advocates and opponents have bled and died. 

Apropos the not uncommon complaint today that there 
are “too many throat doctors teaching singing, ” a cartoon 
in a recent issue of Singing (the magazine) pictures the 
doctor in a box at the opera, beaming down upon the 
soprano on the stage and rapturously exclaiming, “Love- 
liest laryngitis I ever heard!” In the same publication, 
prefacing a series of articles by a prominent physician- 
vocalist is the statement: “Dr. Marifioti states specifically 
that he will engage in no controversy whatever in con- 
nection with his widely discussed vocal ideas.” 

It was partly with the aim of putting an end to some 








istens 


whe re “Ise 


as she 1 to their ravings, but must never smile any- 
For there is nothing so deadly serious as the 
attitude of a singing teacher of this type toward his own 
and worthy of a fiery 
reporter, the layman and 
1e situation from without, is in 
to wonder if there is any unanimity of 
tl art, or finds himself 
t 


strange as 


opinions To him they are 
advocacy Small wonder 
everybody else who views tl 
sometimes 
among 
groping in a 
reduce 


sacred 


' 
that the 


clined 


opinior professors of 1e vocal 


maze ot term 
him to awed 

“a he basis C1 
instead of on the breath.” 


Is, SO vague, so Oo 
silence 
the tone should be on the yawn and smile 
This was the esoteric utterance 
of one pedagogue, who, if the interview had ended as it 
had somewhat irrelevantly begun, with an expression of 
his views on war and politics, would have seemed deserving 
of a very high I.Q 
“Diction—perfect diction—is the one greatest essential of 
success in singing,” another kept insisting 
“The resonance cavities must be kept open 
that is the whole tonal stoutly reite 
a, third. 
“There can be no good 


Resonance 
secret of the art!” rated 
singing without correct voice 
placement, ” pronounced a particularly fervent one, trembling 
with the terrible earnestness of the thought. “Out of tune 
singing is due to not knowing how to place the voice!” 
“This talk of voice placing is the most arrant nonsense!” 
stormily denounced the whom I queried especially on 
this point. “What do they mean by voice placing? Nature 
places the voice!” 
Nature does everything, according to these singing 
teachers, even when they seem to be trying the hardest to 
improve upon Nature. Nature proves the rightness of every 
one of their varying doctrines, something the way the Bible 
justifies all religious beliefs. 
Yet the singing teachers 
vital and ‘lating peopl They shake 
talk fluently and convincingly (whether 
them or not), and sometimes 
It would be ungracious to judge them 
be even worse to conclude that, simply because 
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It is altogether impossible to enumerate all the specialties 
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what quaintly, set forth, These are Observations on the 
Florid Song, by Pietro Francesco Tosi, brought out in 
Boiogna in 1723, translated into English by M. Galliard and 
published in London in 1742; and Practical Reflections on 
the Figurative Art of Singing, by Giambattista Mancini, 
written in 1777, translated by Pietro Buzzi, and published 
in the United States in 1912 

The traditions handed down by two of the last great ex- 
ponents of the Italian schcol—Lamperti and Garcia—are 
remembered by many persons living today. Lamperti re- 
tired from active teaching in 1876. His own exposition of 
what he taught is to be found in his book, Technics of Bel 
Canto. Garcia, the famous teacher of Jenny Lind, lived to 
the great age of one hundred and one years. He continued 
to teach until within a few years of his death in 1906. 

Garcia spent many years in patient investigation of the 
problem of the physical production of the voice and is gen- 
erally regarded as the pioneer of modern vocalism. In 1855 
he perfected the invention of the laryngoscope, a little mir 
ror, by which the vocal cords could be seen in action. At 
about the same time various scientists were experimenting 
and writing on the physical processes of voice production. 
The Nineteenth Century was a period of scientific awak- 
ening, and the discoveries of the throat specialists were 
readily taken up by the singing masters; whether for good 
or ill, or both good and ill, everybody who investigates the 
subject usually decides for himself. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude that it is the emphasis 
in varying degrees upon the part which physical processes 
play in voice production that causes most of the dissension, 
real and superficial, among vocalists today 

Garcia’s statement of the mechanics of voice production 
is not hard to understand. In his Compendious Treatise on 
the Art of Singing we find: “The mechanism employed in 
singing is the combined action of four sets of organs, which, 
though they act simultaneously, have each their peculiar and 
independent functions. These are the lungs, bellows or air 
supply ; larynx, the vibratory organ; pharynx, the reflecting 
organ; organs of the mouth (lips, teeth, tongue and palate), 
the articulating organs.” 

But Garcia aided and abetted the controversialists by in- 
venting the laryngoscope, and today we find vocalists in 
heated debate concerning the functions and importance or 
unimportance to artistic singing of palate, glottis, epi- 
glottis, pharynx, larynx, fauces, uvula, lips, cheeks, chin 
and facial muscles. Much ink and eloquence has been lav- 
ished on the subjects of breath control and the proper modes 
of breathing. In these discussions we encounter those well- 
known and interesting phrases—diaphragmatic, deep ab 
dominal, costal or rib breathing, clavicular and “fixed high 
chest” (to mention only a few). Some writers devote chap 
ters to the subject of the vocal registers, usually, as every 
singer knows, regarded as three in number—chest, medium 
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of the controversy through “st andardizing fundamentals,” 

as well as with the object of establishing an ethical code 
and eliminating unworthy practices, where such were found 
to exist in the profession, that the American Academy of the 
Teachers of Singing was formed in 1922. “And when we 
got together,” says Dudley Buck, a leading New York vocal 
pedagogue, and one of the Academy’s founders, “we were 
astonished to observe how little real difference with regard 
to fundamentals there was among us.” 

The wide divergence in teaching methods, observable to 
any person looking at the situation from the outside, Mr. 
Buck believes traceable to the facts that “No two pupils 
are alike and no two teachers. The teacher must have a 
great many ways of presenting the same idea. The adjust- 
ment of personalities, one to another, must alw: ays be con- 
sidered. Vocal-teaching is a highly individual matter.’ 

This last is a conclusion which is forced upon any one 
who observes that a certain teacher may do wonders with 
one pupil and fail entirely with another. The custom of 
changing teachers, common among students in New York 
and generally deplored, is probably attributable in part at 
least to that very delicate consideration of “the adjustment 
of personalities,” so vital to the cultivation of the singer’s 
art. 

“The singer is dealing with the 
ment is part of his own body and self,” says Herbert 
Witherspoon, in his book called Singing. It is easy to 
realize that the cultivation of this intimate instrument is not 
only an individual, but a distinctly personal matter. 

On the question of the future of 
America, three members of the 
Teachers of Singing 
and Dudley 
verdict, as 


half seen. His instru- 


vocal teaching in 
American Academy of the 
Oscar Saenger, Stephen Townsend, 

Buck—were consulted independently. Their 
individuals, and not as spokesmen for the 
\cademy, is strikingly in agreement, and is substantially 
this: “The tendency is unquestionably toward simplification 
of method. It is now generally agreed within the pro- 
fession, or a considerable part of it, that the physiological 
school of teaching never produced a singer and never will. 
We are beginning to realize the sbeandhy of the theory of 
conscious control (beyond the initial urge or motor impulse) 
of any function of which a single operation (i. e., the pro- 
duction of a single vocal tone) requires the cooperative 
action of innumerable a s. Such an action is automatic: 
it was perfected by Nature long before vocal teaching was 
known. 

“Yet through the combination of the scientific knowledge 
of the voice, which we have today, with the earlier principles 
of voice culture, which have come down to us, results as 
splendid even as those obtained by the Italian masters, may 
be expected of American singers in the future 

“Incidentally, the American student could do much to 
reflect greater credit upon the American teacher, if he were 
less anxious to do in two years what the pupils of the old 
Italian masters often took from three to five times as long 
to accomplish.” 


Neale Gives His Viewpoint on Art of Accompanying, 


Young Artist Recently Engaged as Accompanist for Edward Johnson 


Blair Neale, Edward Johnson’s new accompanist, is an 
interesting young man because he is a student of several arts 
outside of music, and in the music world has made a name 
for himself, despite his youth and the short number of years 
he has appeared in the capacity of accompanist and soloist. 
He is a compatriot of Mr. Johnson’s, being a Canadian, 
born in Chatham, N. B., not far from St. John. 

Mr. Neale began his studies at McGill University, where 
he took the usual music course. He then became a pupil 
of Mrs. Richardson, who was a pupil of the well known 
Mathy of London. On a recent Canadian concert tour, 
while he accompanied Mr. Johnson in Vancouver, he dis 
covered Mrs. Richardson in the front of the orchestra and 
felt elated to appear under such favorable circumstances, 
as accompanist for one of the leading tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for he had not seen his teacher 
in ten years. 

Mr. Neale has toured in concert with many well known 
singers in the relatively short period of his career. He has 
been associated for some little time with Florence Easton 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, toured with Marguerite 
D’Alvarez and Paul Reimers, and was associated with Mme. 
Sembrich in her teaching and has played for a number of 
her pupils. He followed George Copeland’s debut as musi- 
cal contributor, playing the incidentals and obligatos for 
Pierrot the Prodigal (L’Enfant Prodigue). 

“So much has been said on the art of accompanying and 
what constitutes the success of an accompanist,” said Mr. 
Neale, “that I have little to add to it that would not seem 
either banal as reiterative, or as if I appeared to have a 
particular secret of my own. I haven’t any secret and I 
have no advice to aspiring accompanists, except that which 
every one has and ought to give. Go ahead and play, and 
if you are individual and distinctive someone of distinction 
like Mr. Johnson will find you, and thus you will be re 
warded. But as to how, or why, or when, to do a certain 
kind or type of piano work, is like asking a writer how 
he writes. He will probably tell you he just writes, and 
that applies to music also. Just play. The homely truism 
is true, practice does make perfect. 


“However, I would like to say this much. I have entirely 


changed my point of view since I first thought of accom- 
panying. I used to think that the more I thought of my 
part the more I would learn perfection. Now I have com- 
pletely reversed. The more I think of my artists, and 
relegate my own work to theirs, the easier I play, the better 
we give the impression of a duet, and far and above all 
else, the better are both our notices. I find when my desire 
is merely to sketch my opinions and conceptionalizations 
from every angle, the more the critics remark about the 
cohesive work and its fine effects. This has not been easy 
to thoroughly get into my understanding. I rather reasoned it 
but not until I got to know how really to submerge the piano 
and pianist, did I get the finer results. This gave my 
artists a greater sense of freedom; they felt in the very 
atmosphere ; there was no striving, no pushing, or pulling, 
no strained seeking for certain combined effects. The com- 
bined effects come naturally when the song tells its story 
and the piano only whispers its presence. 

“This does not mean that the piano should be forgotten, 
weakened, or left as just an added necessity. Not at all. 
It merely places it in a position of greater pliability, malle- 
ability and absorption, and really gives it a strength and 
sustaining position not before recognized. We might almost 
say that its supposed weakness is in truth its strength. 
It is difficult to explain, but when given sufficient amount of 
thought it becomes very evident. Careful working out of 
accompanist and soloist appears to work in two ways, and 
when these two ways are seen and understood they will 
ultimately bring very near perfection in concert work. 
At times,—even within the same song or aria,—the piano 
is but the foundation stone or setting to the relief or 
Cameo of the voice. In a moment it seems to reverse and 
be the same background, but it is now become a setting as 
to an Intaglio of the vocal work. In other words as the 
voice becomes prominent in lyric interpretation or musical 
expression, the piano must always be there to sustain the 
vocal variations,—always firm to be leaned on, carved into, 
or raised upon to fit the moment of expression. I think this 
metaphor will explain better than anything else just what I 
really mean. The piano is that setting to the voice which 
permits the singer to carve into or superimpose the message 
from Intaglio to Cameo.” 
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RESONANCE 


by Frantz Proschowski 


The concluding article of a series of five by this well known vocal teacher 








The word “resonance” is frequently used among singers— 
often with an air of mystery; things that are not understood 
are usually clothed in mystery. Resonance in physics is the 
response of vibrations of a given frequency, but generally 
speaking it is what we hear as the result of some vibratory 
producing cause. 

Let us take the violin for an example. Imagine the strings 
stretched over a solid piece of wood and the contact points 
of the bridge isolated by a non-vibrating layer of rubber. 
No matter how perfect the action of the bow over the string 
the result would be a dull, unmusical sound. The violin in 
its true form, correctly played, is a very different thing. 
The sound of the instrument is the resonance or sound of 
the vibrations produced by the bow on the strings stretched 
over the hollow sound box. The perfection of the tone or 
resonance then entirely depends on the perfection of the 
vibratory action produced by the bow on the strings. 

We can go further still into the realm of well known 
musical instruments: brass, reeds, flutes. All of these in- 
struments are distinguished one from the other by the dif- 
ference in sound or resonance of each respective instrument 
caused by its own individual vibratory mechanism. Each 
instrument may vary in volume or color—governed to a 
great extent by the perfection of the technic of the per- 
former, but no instrument except the human voice has the 
ability to give form to its resonance through technically 
spoken vowels. 

The ability of the human voice to produce sound with 
form is, as I have previously stated, the phenomenon funda- 
mental in demonstrating the power of intellect over instinct. 

All musical instruments are constructed on some mechan- 
ical vibratory principle developed through their reflectory 
parts. When the mechanical vibratory parts act, resonance 
is the result, the reflectory part being stationary, the vibra- 
tory parts active. These same conditions exist in the human 
voice. However, the human voice has one advantage. All 
other instruments are man-made, constructed on mechanical 
principle, expressing musical feelings and emotions only 
through the medium of some mechanical action; on the con- 
trary, the human voice in its mechanical action responds 
directly and coordinates with the mind or “tone- thinking.” 

To obtain resonance is the simplest part of all in singing; 
in fact, it is impossible to escape this if we abide by the 
natural laws. Why then all this mystery and fear which 
is so widespread? I read a treatise on head resonance, the 
finest imaginable display of ignorance on the subject, in 
which the logical cause of head resonance is gently classi- 
fied as criminal. This matters little, however, for truth 
stands solid and does not shake when attacked by ignorance. 

Let us analyze the term “Head resonance.” First, we 
must remember that there is no resonance obtained without 
vibration of the vocal cords. Second, there are no vocal 
cord vibrations without breath; and third, breathing must 
automatically respond and act according to our conscious 
or sub-conscious thinking. 

Primarily the human voice functions in making sound; 
converting sound in vowels, consonants, and words: vowels, 
the sustaining part of sound; consonants, the starting, sep- 
arating, and, at times, the final part of words or syllables. 
The mechanism of sound conversion is as natural as that of 
porte We can simply classify resonance as follows: 

. Vowel resonance—fundamental in any and all tone. 

: Consonant resonance—nasal, having no vowel form while being 
sustained. 

3. Oral resonance—not a good term, but meant to explain that the 
part of resonance or of the resonating air column entering into the 
oral cavity is the part of the sound upon which the different consonant 
mechanisms act in converting sound into words, whether spoken or 
sung. 

The question will arise, “What about head voice, head 
tone?” In reality they are no more than a small tone in the 
upper range which is in no way mysterious or difficult to 
obtain in any voice used correctly. These long sought attri- 
butes are as simple and easy of attainment as the biggest 
or smallest tones in either high or low voice. An analysis 
of pianissimo in the high voice will explain what is called 
“head voice.” The producing causes are and can only be 
the vocal cords. Their action can never be perfect if they 
have to resist needless pressure, for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of vibrations producing small high tones is the mini- 
mum of pressure. The moment this letter is created through 
abnormal breathing methods the vocal cords refuse to make 
a thin and short adjustment, and we must say farewell to 
the high voice and pianissimo. How do we obtain the con- 
ditions that produce these wonderful effects of perfect pia- 
nissimo, crescendo, and diminuendo without interfering with 
“full voice” or “big voice?” How do such artists as Rosa 
Ponselle, Tito Schipa, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe de Luca, 
and Karin Branzell produce these wonderful effects? No 
matter how they would explain their vocal concepts in 
words, these artists in reality obey nature’s laws of singing, 
and in consequence are convincing, pleasing, and making 
their audience honestly enthusiastic without tricks and arti- 
ficiality. These wonderful conditions are at our disposal 
when we eliminate local tone-placing. This latter is absurd. 
It can be no more than a detriment to the reflectory organs 
or resonators, which by nature are placed perfectly and only 
respond perfectly when the vibratory organs perform per- 
fectly. 

How do we make our vibratory organs perform per fect- 
ly? By ‘articulating pure vowels without consonant inter- 
ference; by singing without man-made breathing methods; 
through the training of a keen sense of hearing instead of 
through imbibing a lot of unnatural, self-contradictory state- 
ments and theories invented in man’s mind to excuse his 
ignorance on the subject of singing. 

The man in the street or factory without culture may use 
his voice naturally to such a point as his education or cul- 
ture have raised his mental plane. The raising of our 


voices, spoken or sung, to a higher point of culture, re- 
finement, or cultivation can only come through the intellect. 
Artificiality has no relation to fundamental truth; it only 
exposes its own ignorance. Culture and art are based on 
the indisputable truth and will not fail. 

So often people make mountains out of molehills. 
raise unnecessary obstacles in their own paths. 
ample, the final phrase of the Lorelei by Liszt—a simple 
pianissimo on G—became an impossible tone in the voice 
of a singer I once knew, because the artist (instead of 
singing the word as it is written) stopped, broke the phrase, 
changed to a combination of vowel sounds, covering the 
voice, and presenting the G so shakily that it sounded like 
a bad trill rather than like a beautiful diminishing pianissi- 
mo. I have heard several of my students with far less 
beautiful voices sing the same phrase perfectly as it is 
written with firmness, abundance of breath, and diminuendo 
to the finest degree. Why? Because their mental attitude 
coordinated with Nature's simple laws. The singer satu- 
rated with artificialities which create an abundance of im- 
possibilities for which there is no excuse except vocal 
ignorance will encounter many difficulties and unpleasant 
struggles. Thus we find numerous an of all grades 
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of excellence who, for lack of some simple understandiry, 
make their careers miserable and short-lived. 

After ascertaining that the talent and voice are worthy 
of undertaking to achieve a career—no matter how big br 
small,—the first essential is for an artist to gain a perfect 
vocal understanding. If the voice refuses to produce simple 
results like those which I have mentioned above, some base 
error has crept into the understanding; otherwise the voice 
would not refuse to respond. 

We frequently hear of directing the voice forward into 
the sinus cavities, but how can this be done? This and 
many other suggestions concerning directing the voice: to 

various local points is as logical as to ask a violinist to di- 
rect his tone to some local part of his instrument in order 
to obtain a finer tone. The finest tone of the violin is a 
result of the response of the entire violin or resonating box 
to the perfect action of the bow on the strings; and thus 
in the human voice the finest quality and greatest abundance 
of resonance is obtained through the perfect action of our vo- 
cal cords or vibrators, which can only be controlled and com- 
manded through our sense of hearing and which de pend upon 
the response of the whole instrument as the resonating box 

Every individual connected with the art of singing aoada 
realize that any and all difficulties are caused by lack of 
perfect understanding of the true laws of nature which are 
so often misinterpreted by no doubt well meaning teachers, 

but teachers who lack the great and simple understand- 
ing of the truth in the art of singing. I doubt if there is 
any branch of the fine arts today that is more in need of 
honest, open arguments leading to understanding than is the 
art of singing. Up to the present time my reward is bes 
expressed by a saying of no less an authority than William 
Shakespeare: “Imitation is the lowest form of flattery,” 
but I should be more than happy if imitation and flattery 
could both be routed and replaced by one-hundred plus 
honest cooperation, eliminating all c mplime nts, and aiming 
at sree cineca results that speak for themselves. 


Interestin3, 


Book on How to Master the Violin 


One Chapter, The First Lesson in 


The following article on the First Lesson in Violin Play- 
ing is from the pen of Frederick Hahn, who believes this 
lesson to be of great import owing to its psychological effect 
upon the pupil and its habit-forming consequences. The arti- 
cle is one chapter from a book on How to Master the Violin 
which Mr. Hahn is now compiling and which will be pub- 
lished by Presser & Company next fall. Mr. Hahn is a 
musician of wide experience, and has won recognition as a 
solo violinist, ensemble player, teacher and composer. Many 
of his pupils hold prominent positions in symphony orches- 
tras, and he has written pieces for orchestra, voice and vio- 
lin, as well as edited a number of works of varying char- 
acter. 

A short sketch of Mr. Hahn’s musical life is as follows: 
After having studied violin under his father, Henry Hahn, 
until his sixteenth year, he went to Leipsic, where he re- 
mained for years, studying under Hans Sitt, Jadassohn and 
Carl Wendling. He became a member of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra under Carl Reinecke, and won a prize for solo 
violin playing. He also studied with Adolph Brodsky and 
Franz Kneisel, and became a friend of Alexander Fiedeman, 
Otakar Sevcik and Leopold Auer. Upon his return to this 
country, Mr. Hahn toured as a soloist and ensemble player 
before joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra as first vio 
linist, a position he retained for five years. He also became 
a member of the Heinrichs Opera Company, where he re 
mained for three seasons. He then returned to Philadelphia 
and organized the Hahn School of Music and the Hahn 
String Quartet, with which organization he toured the coun 
try. He later joined the Hahn School of Music with the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy under the name of the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, and officiated in 
the capacity of vice-president of the institution before under- 
taking his present position of president-director. 

Mr. Hahn’s article is as follows: 


Tue First Lesson IN VIOLIN PLAYING 


“The first lesson should be definitely constructive and in- 
structive. This lesson, or interview, often determines the 
pupil’s attitude during the following lessons. Getting ac 
quainted with the pupil is the first step. The teacher must 
arouse in his pupil interest and enthusiasm without disillu 
sioning him as to the numerous difficulties that the study of 
the violin presents. Remember that first impressions are 
usually lasting impressions. Questions concerning the pupil’s 
age, schooling, previous experience or training, interest in 
music, purpose in studying, and amount of time he is able to 
devote to practice, will help materially in knowing what 
methods to pursue. 

“It is, of course, important that a prospective pupil should 
have what is generally termed a ‘good ear.’ The following 
simple tests are sufficient to determine his ability to recog- 
nize differences in tones 1. Strike any note within the 
range of the pupil’s voice, and ask the pupil to sing or hum 
that tone. 2. Play any note upon the piano or violin, follow- 
ing it with another either higher or lower. Ask the pupil the 
position of the second note. 

“That at first a pupil cannot hear tones and differentiate 
between them is no reason to think that he is ‘tone deaf.’ 
Most beginning pupils do not have a keen tonal perception, 
but with careful development the pupil who is at first unable 
to distinguish between tones can gradually acquire a keen 
perception of tones. 

“Now, tell the pupil the story of the violin, explaining the 
various parts of the instrument and the bow, giving their 
names. Have the pupil name and learn these parts so that 
he can be thoroughly conversant with the instrument he is 
to work with. An excellent diagram of the violin and the 
names of its component parts will be found in Sevcik, opus 
6, book 1, or in Gruenberg’s Elementary Violin Lessons. 

“Before beginning to actually teach with the violin, it 
would be advisable for the teacher to see that the pupil has 
invested in all the necessary equipment—an instrument and 
bow of suitable size and quality, extra strings, rosin, prop- 
erly fitting pegs, chinrest, etc. This is of much more im- 


Violin Playing, Reproduced Herewith 


portance than many teachers think, for often a pupil’s dis! ike 
for the violin is caused by the discomfort of a poor fitting 
instrument and bow, and the irritation of pupil and teacher 
due to the incessant slipping of pegs. 

“It is quite important that the teacher study each pupil's 
left hand and to see if it is adapted to the violin. If the 
fingers of this hand are short and chubby, the following ex- 
ercises should be practiced daily until the hand and fingers 
are sufficiently supple to allow of their discontinuance: 1. 
Massaging the fingers: Take each finger separately, hold it 
rigidly straight, and massage from tip to knuckle with the 
thumb and first finger of the right hand until quite red 
This will eliminate all stiffness. 2. Stretching exercise: 
Lay the right hand, thumb up, between the first two fingers 
of the left hand. Slowly turn the right hand until it is ma 
horizontal position, then stretch the fingers of the right hand 
several times. This will improve the stretch between the 
fingers of the left hand. The same should be done — the 
remaining fingers as well. 3. Resistance exercises: Take 
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the first finger of the left hand and with the position the 
same as in playing the violin, place the tip of this left hand 
finger against the tip of the thumb of the right hand. Then 
proceed to push slowly and evenly with the thumb as far 
back as possible. During this process resist slightly with 
the first finger downward and only very little with the thumb 
upwards. Repeat this several times with each finger. Also 
massage the fingers, as mentioned above, after each ex- 
ercise. 

“How to stand has been the subject of much controversy 
and is a matter of importance in violin playing, especially 
in the teaching of children. The position should be identical 
with the military ‘attention,’ that is, feet together, knees 
straight, body erect, and shoulders perfectly relaxed. The 
rigidity of the lower portion of the body allows for the per- 
fect relaxation of the arm and shoulders and for a fuller 
breathing capacity, which is as necessary in violin playing 
as in singing 

3efore learning to hold the 
how to handle it 


violin it is necessary to know 
The violin should be grasped in the fol 
lowing manner: The teacher should place the pupil's left 
hand under the neck of the violin and his right hand a little 
to the right of the tail-piece. With the pupil grasping the 
violin in this manner, help him lift the instrument with both 
hands and place the chinrest under the c chin, removing the 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Popular Pianists Fill London Concert Halls 


Levitzki, Moiseiwitsch and Smeterlin Play to Large Audiences—Szigeti Heard With National 


Symphony Orchestra 


Lonpon.--A sudden spell of cold weather descended upon 
the British Isles simultaneously with a fortnight of unusual 
driving to distraction statisti 
cians who insist on trying to find out whether people go to 
good concerts despite or because of the weather. However 
halls have very well filled during the 
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Chamber Music Native and Imported—Startling Novelties 


their virile tone and supreme musicianship place them among 
the best chamber music organizations. Their third appear- 
ance, at a Gerald Cooper Concert, attracted an unusually 
arge and enthusiastic audience. 

The Léner Quartet gave the fifth of its series of Beetho 
ven recitals at the Queen’s Hall, with the assistance of four 
English artists; Aubrey Brain (horn), Charles Draper 
(clarinet), Richard Newton (bassoon) and Claude Hobday 
(double bass), in the Beethoven Septet. 

The young English ensemble, the Brosa Quartet, was 
heard in quartets by Beethoven (F minor), Schubert (Death 
and the Maiden) and Ethel Smyth (E minor). Their en 
semble is well nigh perfect, their sense of style impeccable, 
and their tone, especially in pianissimo passages, very beau 
. is a quartet Britain can well be proud of 


tiful. 
Trro’s Toro 

Tito Schipa sang and made a big popular appeal at the 
\lbert Hall In i from Werther and some 
Italian canzonettas he was delightful. The monkey who sub 
tituted for the mascot held by the immigration authorities 
at Southampton, put in an appearance at the end. “Toto” 
is now almost as popular a favorite as his master! 
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Too Harp ON THE CRITICS 
Grateful as we must be to the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for the introduction of unknown modern music, it 
is debatable whether a concert of an hour and a half con- 
sisting of entirely unfamiliar works is quite fair either to 
the critic or to the composers. The former’s impressions 
can only be fugitive, and it goes far to prove the intrinsic 
interest of a program such as we heard this week that they 
are capable of being formulated into words. The fact is 
that the program I allude to consisted of music by com- 
posers of outstanding personality. It began with a sonatina 
for two flutes by Paul Hindemith 
Hindemith delights in overcoming difficulties. The driv- 
ing power of his ever-ready musicality, no less than his 
consummate musicianship helps him. That, from the nature 
of the two instruments, they played mostly in free or strict 
without saying; the less frequent moments 
when they were heard in two-part harmony (as in the third 
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Young American Makes Good—Zimbalist’s Success 
Parts.—Manuel de Falla has a tremendous following in 
and it was in order to pay due homage to him that 
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program of his recital in the Agriculteurs 
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luce Benham to play again in Paris very soon. He 
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the platform time after time and kept him busy witl 
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taken with his tonal gradations from the softest pianissimo 
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A GIANT OF THE PIANO 
the Pleyel hall 
or this pianist has enough of a following 
warrant the big hall in the Pleyel building 
not very enlivening as the eight works b: 
Rach indicate. But he held the attention of his hearers all 
th. Beethoven’s so called Moonlight Sonata was also 

unexciting. But in the ten Chopin studies which followed 
some whimsical pieces by Prokofieff the pianist carried the 
audience bv He is undoubtedly r ti 

ants of the present piano world 

Youra Guller’s two recitals in the Chopin hall 
successful as ever. On both occasions the hall was as 
to canacity and the applause was in proportion. I think her 
Chopin, Albeniz, and Stravinsky were her numbers, 
more in accordance with her natural temperament. But a 
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movement) were not by any means hard or crude, as they 
easily might have been. They sounded well because this 
music is alive. 
PROKOFIEFF’Ss Music VITAL 

The same is true of Prokofieff’s quintet for oboe, clari- 
net, violin, viola and double bass, in which the last-named 
instrument (excellently played by Victor Watson) takes 
perhaps the most prominent and interesting part. At least 
it seemed to me that the composer had been at great pains 
to use this instrument to the utmost of is resources. Wheth- 
er there is very much in this music besides its undoubted 
vitality remains to be seen 

Personally I was more impressed by the pastoral strains 
of Honegger’s Rhapsody for two flutes, clarinet and piano. 
[he initial mood changes into a kind of shepherd’s dance 
and finishes in the atmosphere of the opening, bathed, as it 
were, in the peacefulness of a summer-evening, and the total 
impression is one of a strangely moving, though by no 
means unmodern, piece of music 

STRONG INDIVIDUALITY 
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Jarnach in a Sonatina for piano (finely played by 
leen Long) is more austere and far more difficult 
Yet this sonatina is less abstruse than some of 
works of this composer. Its thematic material, 
developed, grips and reveals at every step a strong 
liar individuality. 

But perhaps the most telling moments of the evening were 
a series of Stefan George Anton Webern, and the 
Zeitungs-ausschnitte (Newspaper Clippings) by Hans Eisler. 
They certainly owed much to the convincing way in which 
Margot Hinnenberg-Lefévre sang them. Her voice is not 
big but it lends itself so subtly to the intentions of these two 
composers that the attention was held, almost unconscious 
of their extreme difficulty She made us feel that the 
pathos of Webern is deeply serious while the pathos of 
Eisler is born of irony and cynicism. 

In Webern the piano (most discrectly handled by Hely- 
Hutchinson) stresses the vocal strain only by a thin melodic 
line, while here and there a chord or a short motive deter- 
mines the atmosphere; the curve of the voice. The larg: 
and difficult intervals remain, however, the musical center 
and the result is a wonderfully sympathetic re-creation of 
George’s beautiful words 
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Must 

In Eisler it is the stridency of the irony, the underlining 
of certain familiar slogans images, the juxtaposition of 
romantic Schwarmerei characterized by Wagnerian appog- 
giature and crude discords which achieve the emotional 
effect. This is “post-war psychosis” music, but it makes its 


mark, perhaps because it represents an epoch. 
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Victor Benham Warmly Received 


Largest “Carriage Trade” for Yvonne Printemps 
toccata and fugue by Bach received masterly treatment 
and her Scarlatti sonatas were tumultuously applauded. In 
fact, she is efficient in all styles 

Beveridge Webster, a young American from Pittsburgh, 
who carried off the gold medal from the Conservatoire not 
ago, has appeared with great success in a number 
of recitals and concerts with orchestra during the past 
His performance of Liszt’s E flat concerto with 
the orchestra of the Conservatoire was very brilliant. Was 
it nervousness or mere superabundance of technic which 
caused him to take the last movement at such a terrific 
pace? He came through with flying coiors just the same 
\t his two recitals in the Erard hall he delighted his hearers 
with a greatly musical fare, which began with 
Schubert's G major fantasy a rare work in Paris. Webster’s 
performance of Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz was brilliant enough 
though lacking the sarcastic tang 

Ralph Silverman is the name of an American violinist 
who proved his merit by an admirable performance of 
Bach’s Chaconne and Mendelssohn’s violin concerto at his 
recital in the Chopin hall. He has plenty of temperament, 
musical intelligence, and makes a good appearance on the 
platform. Silverman ought eventually to take his place 
among the acknowledged masters of the violin. His large 
audience was very enthusiastic. 
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HEARTY ZIMBALIST 

Efrem Zimbalist played the Brahms concerto .with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra last week with fine style and musical 
insight, for which the public gave him plenty of applause 
Why does not this excellent violinist play more often in 
Paris? The Brahms concerto is not very popular and 
Zimbalist had to rely entirely on himself and his excep- 
tional powers as a violinist success. A recital has 
been announced. 


for his 
\ cellist, said to be Polish, by the name of Eisenberg 
gave a recital in the Chopin hall two days ago which 
placed him among the mature masters of the instrument 
His command of the bow, his luscious tone and his technic 
are all excellent, and he was able to avoid the monotony 
which usually waits on cello recitals. He did this by a 
carefully selected program, as well as by his artistic playing 
3cethoven’s A major sonata for cello and piano was most 
enjoyable. 
Sonata Form Stitt Livery 

Yvonne Printemps, a popular actress in musical comedies, 
concert in the large Pleyel hall, which filled 
by a very fashionable audience. I never man) 
motor cars parked at once. Avenue Hoche was quadruple 
lined with them from the Arc de Triomphe to the Parc 
Monceau. Enough said. A real curiosity on the program 
was a so-called sonata by Poulenc for a horn, trumpet, and 
trombone. It was a kind of go-as-you-please work which 
resembled the street bands composed of discharged soldiers 
who used to play in London while for work. Was 
this sonata written down, or were the three per 
formers improvising? The sonata form is not yet dead if 
it is capable of so much transformation 

A kind of program which appears to be popular in Paris 
at present two widely contrasted composers 
placed side by We have had Mozart and Milhaud, 
Saint-Saéns and Strauss, Bach and César Franck, Berlioz 
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and Debussy, Berlioz and Saint-Saéns, and so on. The aim, 
of course, is to revive the flagging interest of the public 
in concerts. 

STRARAM THE FASHION 


The Straram orchestral concerts, however, need no boom- 
ing. They are always crowded to the doors. At present 
they are the fashion, as they deserve to be, for the programs 
are varied, full of interest, and Conductor Straram is able to 
have as many rehearsals as he needs. Consequently his per- 
formances are highly finished. CLARENCE Lucas 


Vienna 


(Continued from page 7) 


is rather meager. Those conductors who command fine 
orchestras prefer to walk the broad and easy road that 
leads from the classics to Brahms and Strauss, with very 
rare exceptions. The conductors who have modernistic 
yearnings, on the other hand, are either second rate or they 
lack a worthy orchestral medium; not to mention the 
often wretched soloists. It is a sad and much-bewailed 
fact that the checkbook nowadays serves as a ticket of 
admission for our composers, conductors and soloists. No 
one is to blame; conditions just are that way. But under 
the circumstances it were better to postpone the discussion 
of our recent orchestral novelties for another time. 


Levitzk1 A PIANIsTIC GIANT 


That a renowned pianist like Mischa Levitzki should slip 
in and out of Vienna almost unnoticed, is a fact that baffles 
comprehension; the “aristocratic” publicity methods of the 
Vienna press alone can account for it. Those who heard 
Levitzki-—-the writer was, unfortunately, not among them, 
owing to his absence from the city—were quick to realize, 
however, that they were listening to a pianistic giant. Harriet 
Cohen’s Bach evening, under the baton of that cultured 
conductor, Robert Heger, I was also compelled to miss, 
but the English pianist was described to me as a master 
of the classic style. I did hear Miss Cohen’s second concert, 
when she substantiated her reputation as a Valkyrie of the 
piano—albeit one whose war cry seemed muffled this time by 
a miserable concert grand. 

A. Maabel, a Russian pianist, has appeared in a con- 
stantly lengthening series of concerts with and without 
orchestral assistance, and proved himself a player of lyric 
abilities. Chief among our lyric pianists, perhaps, is Dirk 
Schaefer who is something of a national hero in his native 
Holland, and is esteemed here by the connoisseurs. He is a 
twilight pianist, as it were, a player of infinite refinement 
and style. 

RosENTHAL II 


To watch pianists in the making is a fascinating spectacle. 
Iiedwig Kanner, the temperamental and spirited wife of 
Moriz Rosenthal, affords us this treat in her annual pupils’ 
recitals. It has been both amusing and stimulating to see 
little Poldi Mildner grow, both physically and artistically, 
ior the last two or three years; by now she has become a 
veritable grown-up pianist, able to cope successfully with 
Liszt's awe-inspiring transcription of Auber’s Tarantella. 
Renée Gartner, who has been watched with growing interest 
for some years past, is now a full-fledged miniature Carefio, 
while a new disciple (new to me, at least) of Mme. Kanner, 
Therese Troster, came off with flying colors in the Cam- 
panella, Mazeppa and Feux Follet Etudes. Mme. Kanner is 
evidently an inspired pedagog with the gift of inspiring her 
pupils. 

FIDDLERS 


Anton Maaskoff, Russian-American violinist, has not only 
the talent for success, but also the persistency. For two 
years he has been coming here at regular intervals, until he 
has at last conquered Vienna’s apathy toward new names. 
This year he gave Handel’s A-major sonata,—for style—and 
Bruch’s G-minor concerto (where is the popularity of the 
one time violinistic war-horse?) for virtuosodom; and 
scored high honors. The dearth of contemporary violin 
concertos, incidentally, is well-nigh alarming. The few new 
ones by Krenek, Kurt Weill and Respighi have been either 
too problematic or too “ungrateful” to survive. Prokofieff’s 
alone gives the violinist his due. 

Now comes Pantscho Wladigeroff, the sprightly young 
Bulgarian, whose concerto shows him to be interested only 
in his national Slav associations and his desire to write 
grateful, instrumental music. His composition, accordingly, 
is calculated to give more pleasure to the soloist and to the 
unsophisticated hearer than to the high-brow musician. 
Hugo Gottesmann performed it and drew all the sweetness 
out of the lyric passages, and the requisite brilliance from 
the virtuoso portions. Paut BecHERT 


$10,000 for the Hollywood Bowl 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, Allan C. Balch, president, an- 
nounced that a public spirited citizen had made a gift of 
$10,000 to the Association, to be devoted entirely to beautify- 
ing the Bowl through permanent planting. see 

A crew of men started immediately with preliminary 
grading. The entrance to the Bowl and the surrounding 
walk will be appreciably widened and beautified with trees 
and shrubs. Hedges of victorian box will be planted along 
all the cross aisles. A series of large trees are to be planted 
on either side of the stage, building up a frame-work of 
greenery for the new shell, construction of which will start 
in the near future. : 

Many of the plants and shrubs used in the permanent 
planting plan are flower bearing. The fragrance of an 
abundance of summer blossoms promises to lend a perfume 
to the night air that will add a new element of charm to the 
home of the world famous “symphonies under the stars.” 


Fine Quartet for Spartanburg Festival 


Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middleton, baritone; Olive 
Marshall, soprano, and Grace Leslie, contralto, compose the 
quartet that will sing at the Spartanburg, S. C, Music 
Festival on May 15. Numbers that the artists will sing in- 
clude the Chambered Nautilus by Deems Taylor, excerpts 
from Godounoff, an operatic quartet with orchestra and 
solos by the individual artists. 
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Pisewers to Cacstions About Haed Bcc 


By MARTHA A. WILLIAMS 


So many enquiries and criticisms have been made about 
my article on The Mystery of Head Resonance Explained, 
published in the Musicac Courter of October 13, that it 
seems necessary for me to reply briefly, especially to Mr. 
W. B. G. of Omaha, Neb., who, without offering any theory 
of his own, took it upon himself the task of finding fault. 
To begin with, I want to make it plain that just because I 
wrote an article on Head Resonance and what directly con- 
cerns it he has no right to assume that I known nothing 
about chest resonance and other phases of vocal training 
Head resonance is the most illusive and least understood 
part of voice work, and that is the very reason why I wrote 
a special article about it and confined all my remarks to it. 

When a singer finds difficulty in the high range, lack of 
access to the head cavity is almost always the reason, and 
the whole voice improves immediately when the palate is 
freed from the bad habit of raising too much, jerking up 
against the pharanx and shutting off the head resonance 
chamber. This does not mean that the soft palate is to be 
held down in a stiff, fixed position, but that it is freed to 
take its proper position at all times, varying according to 
the pitch of the tone sung. The tendency with most voices 
is to allow the soft palate to rise, especially on the high 
tones, to such an extent that the head resonance is lost, or 
at least impaired, resulting in great difficulty in reaching 
the high tones. With proper training the pillars of the 
fauces become strong and elastic and are capable of con- 
trolling the height of the soft palate. 

An unusual voice may be found, rarely indeed, where 
there is a large enough passage to give sufficient entrance to 
the head resonators even on the high tones, a case where 
the palate of its own volition never rises beyond control of 
the pillars of the fauces and this voice is called the “natur- 
ally placed voice.” However, it will be found that with the 
average voice the palate is under no control whatever, es- 
pecially on the high tones, and then the only salvation is to 
get it down, not only to gain access to the head but to 
relieve the strain on the fauces. The change in the tone 
quality usually takes place on D or D sharp in low voices 
and on F or F sharp in high voices, but this may vary 
slightly. 

The position of the tongue is just as important as that 
of the palate and the most important thing about this organ 
is that it must not be forced down upon the larynx but be 
lifted at the back toward the palate, otherwise the tone will 
be smothered. This position of the tongue should be con- 
stantly maintained to some degree (depending on the pitch 
sung) leaving it free to act for pronounciation. Pupils 
come with all sorts of positions of the tongue and palate, 
but I have never found one yet that was not improved and 
the voice benefited in the lower as well as in the higher 
range by a more rormal adjustment of the palate and 
tongue. ' ; “a 

The young lady who improved her voice by reading Lilli 
Lehmann’s book is, indeed, to be congratulated, and of 
course she was benefited by studying it, because it teaches 
exactly what I elucidated in my previous article. In the 
1921 edition of the book the division of the breath by the 





vellum or palate and the sensation of this division will be 
found on pages 17, 19, 21, 99, 121, 123, 125 and 127. I 
would like to quote from her book but it takes much time 
to get permission to do so on account of the copyright, but 
anyone may find profuse quotations in support of my state- 
ments by a simple perusal of the book. 

As for the question of mechanism,—every calling in life 
requires its practitioners to know how to use the tools with 
which their work is done. The draftsman understands his 
instruments, the poet understands metrical construction, the 
pianist his hands, the dancer his feet, the composer harmony, 
so why ask a singer to learn the great art of singing with- 
out learning also its mechanics. Ignorance of the subject 
is the only excuse for not teaching it. 

I agree that the vowel sounds are the proper ones for 
exercises, with one exception which I will not go into here, 
for consonants are merely interferences to the singing tone. 
However, one must eventually learn to pronounce consonants 
properly in connection with the vowels so as to form words 

As for the movable larynx, although I did not mention it 
in my article, one needs only to put one’s finger on it very 
lightly and say a—e—-oo or swallow to find that it is not 
stationary. 

In my previous article in paragraphs 6 and 7 I used the 
word uvula as a variant for the phrase “veil of the uvula” 
and perhaps it may have caused some confusion. The office 
of the uvula is indeed only to keep out of the way of the 
breath and tone, sometimes almost disappearing, nevertheless 
moving down sufficiently with the whole soft palate structure 
to prevent obstructing the head passage. It must move 
with the palate because it is attached thereto. 

On the lower tones there is not so much need of head 
resonance because here the chest dominates, but to assert 
that no tone or breath goes through the nasal passage is 
just as ridiculous as to assert that water will not run down 
two open spouts at once because one is smaller than the 
other. If the head passage is open of course some tone 
and breath will go through. 

As for the M and N being the only sounds in which the 
air goes through the nasal passage let me say that there 
are, more correctly, two or three sounds in which all the 
breath is so expelled. The third one being the “NG” sound 
as found in English words liké hung, among, rung, etc., 
and in such German words as engel, lange, and mangel. 
Webster gives a fourth, the n as in pink, link, etc., but after 
all this is only the NG sound with the K termination. 

Concerning the word “relaxation” as used in singing, this 
term means a state of the muscles in which, through proper 
exercises, they have become strong, flexible, elastic and 
obedient to the slightest thought, capable of loosening and 
contracting quickly and positively: to the maximum degree. 
That singing should be effortless goes without saying, but 
ease will never be attained by ignorance, but by knowledge 
and skill. 

In conclusion, I hope I have made myself a little clearer, 
but of course in such limited space it is impossible to treat in 
detail any of the subjects to which I have alluded. 


Must a Leche Be Able to Sing? 


By John Hutchins 


Vocal Diagnostician 


“Many prominent vocal artists have told me that I have 

a beautiful natural voice,” says a certain young college man, 

“but the choice of a good in- 

structor is certainly a prob- 

lem. During the last two 

months I have interviewed 

several vocal instructors. All 

of them seem to differ in 

opinion as to whether a 

teacher of singing should be 

able to sing well himself in 

order to instruct. Person- 

ally, | have always admired 

the singing of Mr. X——, 

who not only has been teach- 

ing for a number of years 

but also appears annually in 

concert and opera. One of 

my most intimate friends is 

a pupil of Prof. Y——, a 

ape singing teacher of some repu- 

Kurkjion photo 2 tation. Recently, I inter- 

JOHN HUTCHINS viewed the professor, who 

informed me that he has never sung a note at any time in 

his life. Moreover, he claims that the ability to sing is not 

an essential qualification for voice teacher. It is his be- 

lief that the average singer is unable to analyze himself 

as well as the individual who does not sing at all. What 
am I going to do?” 

The choice of a voice teacher is the most important prob- 
lem facing the student who wishes to follow the career of 
a singer. One of the first questions he will ask is: “Should 
my teacher be able to sing well himself?” 

It cannot be denied that singing is largely a matter of 
imitation. The old Italian singing instructors always have 
proclaimed this fact. We have established a certain stand- 
ard that we recognize as beautiful singing. All of the 
countries of the world do not recognize the same standard. 
For example: The Chinese people consider that the art of 
our singers is atrocious. Naturally, the music of the Chinese 
does not appeal to us. Every nation has its own peculiar- 
ities of tone production. However, we recognize a certain 
kind of singing as pleasing to the ear. The acquirement 
of this perfection is to a great extent a matter of imitation. 

Inasmuch as no two individuals recognize the same sen- 
sation in exactly the same way, the teaching of singing by 
attempting to give the pupil a mental picture of one’s own 
sensation is not without its dangers. This is the theory 
offered in defense by the teachers of voice who cannot sing 
It is their contention that it is highly dangerous to attempt 


to explain one’s own sensations of tone production to a 
pupil. 

A teacher, however, must be able to give the student 
some approximate idea of the feeling and sensation of 
various phases of singing. Teachers, like singers, are born. 

For these reasons, a singing instructor should be able, 
not only to sing, but also to impart that knowledge to the 
student. It is almost impossible to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of a sensation that one has never felt personally. 


Lisa Roma in New York with Ravel 


Roma, American soprano, interpreted songs by 
the composer at the piano, at the Cen- 


Lisa 
Maurice Ravel, with 
tury Theater, New York, very recently. The following 
day, Olin Downes stated in the New York Times that her 
voice is of warm quality and that she is an interesting 
singer. Leonard Liebling, in the American, spoke of her 
intelligent delivery and pure French enunciation, and the 
New York Sun stated that she gave sympathetic and at- 
tractive tone to the songs. Richard Stokes, in the New York 
Evening World, declared that she addressed herself to their 
interpretation with devotion and skill, and Charles D. Isaac- 
son in the Morning Telegraph, gave it as his opinion that 
she is an unusual artist. 

Miss Roma recently returned from a long tour with the 
noted composer, and the critics throughout the country 
generally agreed that she is a “perfect exponent of Ravel’s 
songs.” Ravel himself is quoted as saying that Miss Roma 
is a singer, musician, artist. 


“The Pan-Americans” Formed 

Under the name of the Pan-American Association of 
Composers, a new society has been formed with the pur- 
pose of encouraging composition. The present members 
are: Carlos Chavez, Acario Cotapos, Henry Cowell, Ruth 
Crawford, C. F. Fabini, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
Charles Ives, Colin McPhee, S. Revueltas, D. Rudhyar, Carl 
Ruggles, Carlos Salzedo, William Grant Still, Edgar Varese, 
Adolph Weiss, Emerson Whithorne. The executive board is 
composed of: Edgar Varese, president ; Emerson Whithorne, 
Henry Cowell, Carl Ruggles and Carlos Chavez, vice-presi- 
dents. 


Ninth Institute Recital 
The ninth artist recital at the Institute of Musical Art 
was given on March 14 by Alton Jones, pianist, a graduate 
and holder of the artist diploma of the Institute. Mr. Jones 
played a classic program. 
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New York Concerts 








MARCH 26 
Leo Strokoff 


Leo Strokoff, a new Russian violinist, made a very suc- 
cessful debut at Carnegie Hall on March 26. He played a 
long and exacting program, consisting of a Veracini sonata, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, the Bach Chaconne, and a 
group made up of a Handel aria, Hartmann’s arrangement 
of Debussy’s La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin, the Corelli- 
Tartini variations and Wieniawski’s D major Polonaise. 

This was a program that put the newcomer’s powers as 
virtuoso, artist and musician to a severe test, and he ac- 
quitted himself of his task in a highly creditable manner. 
He has a brilliant technic, as shown in the first and last 
movements of the Lalo, and a warm, sympathetic tone as 
revealed in the andante of the same work. His reading of 
the Chaconne was dignified and individual, his soulful tone 
in the opening of the D major part being particularly ap- 
pealing 

His audience warmed up as the concert progressed and 
was so enthusiastic after his brilliant performance of the 
Wieniawski Polonaise that he was called upon to add sev- 
eral encores. A pupil of Ysaye, Strokoff has in his playing 
the the Belgian polish, style, 
warmth 


features oi school 


individuality 


salient 
and 


American Orchestral Society 
American Orchestral Society gave a 
Mecca Auditorium under the direction of 
ton, and by Josef. Lhevinne, on March 26. The 
orchestra played Beethoven's Egmont overture, the prelude 
and Love’s Death from Wagner's Tristan, and dances from 
Prince Igor by Borodine. Mr. Lhevinne gave a brilliant 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto, 
accompanied by the orchestra. The playing of this training 
orchestra under the skilled ate of Chalmers Clifton 

clarity, precision and solidity of tone 


was characterized by 

Gdal Saleski 
Saleski, cellist, composer and author 
March 26, presented the versatil 


concert at the 
Chalmers Clif- 


The 


assisted 


recital of Gdal 


Hall, on 


1 he 


at Stemway 





“T like your song very 
much and will sing it 
with pleasure.” 


FRANCES 


LOVE’S MAGIC 
Song by FRANK H. GREY 
(2 keys) Price 40 cents 


ALDA. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 
New York ( 


Bostor hicagé 
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Russian in the first two of these capacities. 
the Cesar Franck Sonata in A major and the 
Concert by Lalo, Mr. Saleski was heard in 
Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Respighi, Achron and 
composers. His original contributions to the 
a nocturne (Dedication) and Menuet, 
and grateful cello pieces. 
As a Mr. Saleski 
fine, 
tions. 
are able to hold the attention and interest of 
through a prolix offering of numbers for their instrument 


MARCH 27 


other 
program 
both 


soloist gave genuine 


Marguerite Bais and Fritz Heim 


The Music-Education Studios (Misses 
kins) presented Marguerite Baiz, soprano, 
violinist of the faculty, at the MacDowell 
March 27 
songs by Martini and Rabey, 
audience. Miss Baiz sang French songs artistically, 
ent technic and excellent enunciation. 
in American Folk Songs, sung by Miss Baiz, 
ole, Indian, Cowboy, 
received. 
in works by Chopin, Ysaye and Hubay; 
tone, clearness and firm rhythm. 
Rollins were capable accompanists. 


De Packh Ensemble 

Maurice De Packh’s newly formed Chamber Music 
semble gave their first subscription concert at Chalif 
on March 27, presenting music by Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schubert, in various arrangements. 
also assisted. The concert closed with songs 
for small orchestra by De Packh, 
ducted all the music. 


Gibbs 


giving much plesure to the 


and a 


Saint Cecilia Club 


Concerts by the 


rule. In addition to the 
important factor of really 
splendidly performed. 

At this, the forty-sixth concert of 
which is conducted by Victor Harris, 
by the Little Symphony, 


good music, well chosen 
this 
the 


conducted by 


club was 
George 
Suite, Delibes Pavane et Passe-Pied from Le Roi 
and two Hungarian dances by Brahms. 
furnished accompaniments for a number of 
works. 


the 


Two works composed especially for the club were given 
with an 
3each's 
Love But 
Manney’s Spring, in 
Robes All Radiant, to which the composer played the piano 
Two other works were performed to piano 


their first performance on this occasion, and met 
enthusiastic reception. One was Mrs. H. H. A. 
musical setting of Robert Browning’s poem, Ah, 
a Day, and the other was Charles F. 


accompaniment. 
accompaniments by their composers—Barney Boy by 
son Treharne and Marquesan Isle by James P. Dunn. 
the program inscription of the last named there 
single word “Jazz” in parenthesis; doubtless an 


Bryce- 


was 


“An admirable artist, possessing a beautiful voice.” 
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RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd om 


Management: 


—Hrarrisburg Patriot. 


ake 


ew York City 


In addition to 
Allegro de 
numbers by 
modern 
were 
well written 


pleasure with a 
rich tone, abundant technic and interesting interpreta- 

He belongs to that attenuated group of cellists who 
an audience 


and Hop- 
and Fritz Heim, 
Galleries, on 
Each artist played solos and collaborated in 


with flu- 
From Coast to Coast 
included Cre- 
Negro and other songs, and were well 
Mr. Heim played Bach pieces and was later heard 
he plays with good 
Ruth Barrett and Ruth E. 


En- 
Hall 
Mendelssohn, 

Solo voices 
suite 
who arranged and con- 
The next concert is set for April 29. 


Saint Cecilia Club are always festive oc- 
casions, and the one given in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on March 27 was no exception to the 
gala atmosphere there is, too, that 
and 


woman's chorus, 
assisted 
Jarrere, 
which contributed much to the occasion in Debussy’s Petite 
s’amuse, 
The orchestra also 
chorus 


After 
the 
announce- 
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CONCERT MANAGER ’ 
Tours arranged in all European Countries 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 
ment that this new citizen of musical society had been ad- 
mitted within the portals of the elite. 

Space permits only a tabulation of the remaining numbers 
on the program, which were presented with the technical and 
interpretative finish that characterizes the work of this or- 
ganization: Ring Out, Wild Bells by Percy Fletcher; The 
Magic Song by Erik Meyer-Helmund; Der Traumende 
See by Robert Schumann (sung unaccompanied) ; Le Mar- 
iage de Marion by Gabriel Pierné (unaccompanied ) ; Haba- 
nera, from the ballet Guernica, by Paul Vidal; A Versailles, 
Sur La Pelouse (for chorus with og and two flutes), 
and Carnaval, by Felix Fourdrain; The Gateway of Ispa- 
han by Arthur Foote; and Two Nonsense Songs by John 
Barnes Wells. 


International Gala Concert 

Even at seven dollars and a half a seat, Carnegie Hall 
was crowded to capacity at the international gala concert at 
which no less than five star wielders of the baton led the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. It was a benefit for 
the American Academy in Rome and the National Music 
League of America, which has so splendidly aided music 
students in their careers. A distinguished gathering filled 
the flag festooned boxes and the event in itself was one of 
the most interesting of this season. 

The first to perform was Artur Bodanzky, who without 
pomp, and thoroughly business-like, led the orchestra 
through the prelude from Die Meistersinger. A _ beautiful 
rendition, authoritative and powerful, it showed to advantage 
the tremendous tonal volume and fine balance of the orches- 
tra. Mr. Bodanzky well merited the recalls he received. 

By way of contrast was the next work, Brigg Fair, an 
English rhapsody, from the poetic pen of Delius. Composed 
in 1907, it had its premiere in 1910 by Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra. According to pro- 
gram notes, Delius did not attempt to give the impressions 
of an English fair, but intended it as a commentary on a 
Lincolnshire folksong, Brigg Fair. Eugene Goossens, a rep- 
resentative of hg England,” gave the composition a de- 
lightful reading, bringing out all its slow, melodic beauty; 
its gay mood; its increased passion and then gradual dying 
away. 

Goossens is rather more flourishing in his conducting but 
he seemed to get what he wanted from his men and the 
result was another demonstration from the large audience 

The next to receive the baton has been a figure in musical 
circles for some forty of fifty years now. Although of 
simple, dignified bearing, genial mien and_ silvered hair, 
he still possesses the vigor of one of much younger years. 
Walter Damrosch! His appearance occasioned an ovation, 
which he acknowledged in his usual quiet manner, and then 
settled down to give Griffes’ symphonic poem, The Pleasure 
Dome of Kublai Khan, a work of such merit that the loss of 
one of America’s most promising composers was recalled 
with regret. As neither Monteux nor Ravel was available 
to conduct Debussy’s L’Apres Midi d’un Faun Mr. Dam- 
rosch consented to direct that, which brought still an- 
other demonstration. 

Enrique Arbos, the Spaniard who is guest conductor with 
the New York Symphony just now, won a genuine ovation 
with the Intermezzo from Goyescas (Granadas); danse 
Rituelle du Feu from the ballet-pantomine, El Amor Brujo 
(De Falla) and his own arrangement of Triana from AIl- 
beniz’s Iberia suite. His truly brilliant reading of these 
Spanish pieces kept him coming back to the stage innumer- 
able times. 

Finally, the 


too, 


proceedings 
was tor- 
indeed a 


modest Toscanini climaxed the 
with Respighi’s The Pines of Rome; again there 
rential applause and recall after recall. It was 


memorable concert. 
MARCH 28 


Barbara Maurel 


mezzo-soprano, who is 
audiences, gave a recital at Steinway Hall on 
Besides being a singer of notable ability, Miss 
Maurel is blessed with a happy knack of being able to con- 
struct an interesting and, in a way, unusual program. For, 
though her list at this recital was divided into the conven- 
tional early classic, German, French and American groups, 
it is not every day that audiences can hear such a variety of 
song as this singer presented, Mozart, Monteverdi, Bonon- 
cini, Handel, Brahms, Reger, Marx, Ravel, Pierne, De- 
bussy, Wintter Watts, John Alden Carpenter and others. 
Moreover, Miss Maurel sang them all well, adapting her- 
self readily to the mood required in each number, and giv- 
ing continuous pleasure to her listeners. 

The singer was assisted by Frederick Bristol who, in ad- 
dition to furnishing finished accompaniments, explained the 
texts of several of the numbers. 


3arbara Maurel, no stranger to 


New York 
March 


Brooklyn Morning Choral 


Norman Jolliffe, baritone, assisting artist at the March 28 
Spring Concert of the Morning Choral, Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, roused his hearers to enthusiasm by his singing of 
Drums (Meale), the applause bringing another song, The 
Pretty Creature; later his good style and resonant voice 
were very effective in Danny Deever, The Green-eyed 
Dragon (Charles) bringing much humor. Hazel Bouton sang 
a Ronald song nicely; Marie Thomas, a true alto, and 
Mildred Tyson, another excellent singer, these three being 
members of the choral, all gave excellent account of them- 
selves. The choral, composed of unusually bright, true and 
pleasing voices, did beautiful singing in the expressive num- 
bers, and fairly shone in the modernistic Fantasy (Clokey) 
and James P. Dunn's jazzy Marquesan Isle, the composer 
rising to the ee. Florence Gwynne Blundell was a 
most alert, capable piano accompanist, with Ernest White 
playing tastefully at the organ, including numbers in which 
he cleverly used the Chimes. Flowers were presented to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Made his American debut at Carnegie Hall before a numer- 
ous and applausive assemblage.—W orld. 








A facile player with a tone of good quality.—Times. 





Lovely lyrical tones, especially in the Corelli-Tartini Varia- 
tions. —Evening Post. 







He exhibited frank musicianship and great repose in his per- 
formance.—A merican. 






Played with technical skill and spirit.—Herald Tribune. 
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Litislla Melius’ rae an U,Hin Sirupgle 


Coloratura Soprano’s Path Dotted With Tragedies and Obstacles—Her Great Achievements 
Are Her Own—Says She Has Taken the Longer Way ‘Round and Wonders if It Pays— 
Champions Community Opera and Native Singers—This Season Her Busiest 


after the war broke out in Europe and 
singing in New York that the writer 
her. Instead of seeing the singer, we 
more than an hour by her charming 
little mother, whose life centered about the career of her 
daughter. An inseparable companion during tours in this 
country before going abroad to study with Jean de Reszke 
and up to the time of her sudden demise several years ago, 
the little mother was a great source of inspiration and help 
to her musical offspring. We still remember the pleasure 
we derived in meeting Mme. Melius’ mother, and when 
we interviewed the singer the other day we mentioned this. 


It was shortly 
Luella Melius was 
went to interview 
were entertained for 


MoruHer’s INSPIRATION 


“I’m so glad you knew her, even for so 
We were never separated for years,” said 
“and she went through all my struggles 
encouraging and cheertul The tragedy of it all,” her face 
saddened, “the tragedy of it,” she repeated, “was when | 
had begun te come into my own and was soon to make my 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera, and she passed on, 
never knowing the realization of her dreams and ambitions 
for me. So did my brothers and sisters! Today I am alone 
in the world, without a single member of our large family. 
When one has struggled the way I have and now am stand 
ing on the brink of a larger there is no 
one of my immediate family to That's 
the pity of it all. Can you understand? 

LONG W AY ro 

“It has taken me the long way around to get where 
now. I sometimes wonder if I had more the 
donna and human, whether I would not have known 
sooner They say the clinging vine type today 
worm. I’ve just been the opposite. My 
early to depend upon me, and it is that 
highly developed spirit of independence that I sometimes 
feel has held me back. Today when I see young singers 
jump from the Follies and Broadway shows into our two 
opera houses—and | am not criticizing, for | admire anyone 
who achieves an ambition—I wonder if a singer with a real 
musical background is not the snail in the race for 
It would seem that way.” 

When we said that success over 
whereas the slower, steadier one 
sure. 


brief a moment 
Mme. Melius, 
with me, ever 


is sad 
with me 


success, it 
share it 


SUCCESS 


I am 
been prima 
less 
success 
catches the best 
family learned 


success 


night did not always 
last, did, Mme. Melius even 
then was not 
ART 

showed her open-mindedness when she said 
there was a well known American singer who is said to 
have the most beautiful legs in the concert business and whx 
has a strong drawing capacity among the less gentle of the 
sex. This singer once got a date instead of Melius, so out 
of feminine curiosity she sent her husband to see why the 
other singer had won out. He returned quite charmed and 
agreed with the others that her legs alone had been worth the 


admission 


BELIEVES 1N LEGITIMATE 


The singe 


price ol 

“Even my husband fell,” lawghed Mme. Melius, “so 
you see how it goes. Yet I take my hat off to her just the 
Step by step she is rising, taking advantage of every 
merely mention this to say that I have al 


own 


same 
opportunity. | 


MME. MELIUS 
Opera Comique, Paris, 
also having 
(Wide 


im front of the 
peared with much 


Opera 


where she has ap- 
sung at the Grand 
World photo) 


SUCCESS, 


inere. 


ways been a champion of legitimate art and I wonder if it 
pays in the long run. What I have done in the artistic 
field I have done on my own. I have never had influence 
nor financial backing, but all kinds of obstacles and tragedies 
have dotted my road. De Reszke used to say that one 
needed unhappiness and obstacles to make a real career, 
and that success of the genuine kind only came later in life. 
[ wonder! 

Lire 


Leaps NorMAL 


“T have never known what it was to live the life of a 
prima donna. I am up every morning at my Amityville 
home about six-forty. I get my husband’s breakfast, not 
because I have to, but because I know the things he likes 
and how he likes them. Being in Wall Street, he leaves as 


early as a quarter of eight. Then I plan the meals for the 
rest of the day and spend four or five hours at the piano 
preparing for my concerts. My home is my castle. I love 
the simple life and my hobby is raising flowers. 

“T have taken prizes at several flower shows, so anyone 
who pictures me as manicuring my nails constantly and 
smoothing my face in cold cream is 
wrong. My heels are firmly on the 
floor. In Paris I had tea once with a 
famous singer She luxuriates in 
satin sheets, comfortables and dainty 
lace pillows. She has teas in her cozy 
boudoir and lives amidst the sur- 
roundings of a modern play prima 
donna. 

VALUED 

“She is one of the various types of 
prima donnas. The thing that counts 
most with me, though, is my con- 
science. When you go to bed, it is 
great to have a clear conscience and 
be able to sleep, don’t you think? But 
mind I am not censuring. I am just 
the old fashioned kind of a prima 
donna who has a great capacity for 
work, loves her home, and has bound- 
patience.” 

Up-Hitt Ficut 

When one thinks about the career 

of Melius, there comes to mind a hard 
up-hill push with a series of very defi- 
nite European successes before her 
sensational debut in the United States. 
Here we might ask: What singer 
would not be proud of the real!y won- 
derful press comments Melius has re- 
ceived everywhere she appears? 

She has built up a big concert fol- 

lowing in this country, but admits 
that she loves the glamour and glitter 
of the opera. Concerts are her first 
choice because they are a truer test. 
Here one has to create his own atmos- 
phere and has nothing to help him in 
winning his audience, but his art and 
personality. 


CONSCIENCE 


less 


Bustest SEASON 

season she will have sung 
than thirty-five concerts, and 
new spring dates keep coming in to 
her managers, Haensel & Jones. 

Next fall, Mme. Melius will make a 
concert tour of a country which has 
never heard her before. This an- 
nouncement she asked us to let come 

from her manager first, so we with- 
hold the name of the country, but it 
will be an _ interesting experience. 

Mme. Melius will fill many impor- 

tant engagements in Europe this sum- 
mer, including London, Berlin and Paris, sailing at the close 
of her present season here. She has already made two trips 
to the t this season—quite a record. The 1928-29 sea- 
son will be the greatest of Mme. Melius’ career, so things 
are shaping themselves finely for Luella Melius 

No SHAM 

one with her sincerity when you get 
close to her. There is no sham about her. She puts het 
cards fairly on the table. She has worked tooth and nail 
for everything she has earned. There is no bitterness in 
any of her comments, just a very human element. She be 


This 
more 


Coast 


Melius impresses 


Destin at Work ona Motion Picture 


Some time ago Eugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, announced his belief 
that the next great advance in the art of motion pictures 
would be the creation of scenarios fitted to musical themes 
As an illustration he suggested a picture made to fit the at- 
mospheric mood of The Afternoon of a Faun, by Debussy, 
with its suggestion of forest beauties. Now Mr. Goossens 
announces that he is actually at work on a scenario based 
on a musical theme. Although he declines to go into details 
at this time, it is known that the kind of scenario that Mr. 
Goossens has in mind will be largely impressionistic. There 
will be no definite story and probab ly no human characters. 
It. will present largely manifestations of nature, such as 
striking cloud effects recorded by the camera, forest scenes, 
views of land and water that seem especially suggestive of 
musical themes. These will be combined into a consecutive 
series of themes, all in the same mood and having a unity 
of purpose like that of the music to which it is set. Mr 
Goossens explains that his plan is entirely different from the 
color pictures which were attempted a number of years ago, 
in which odd figures and designs unfolded on the screen to 
the accompaniment of music. His scenario will call for ac- 
tual photographic treatment of real scenes, without, however, 
a dramatic story in the usual sense, employing human actors. 

Mr. Goossens’ first interview on his project, printed in the 
MusicaL Courter some months ago, awakened considerable 
interest among musical and motion picture leaders, and it 
was generally felt that he was on the track of something 
big and important in an artistic way. 


Fine Artists at Haddon Hall Concert 


Another concert in the series being held at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, was given on March 10, and a de- 
lightful program presented by Sophie Braslau, William 
Gustafson and John Corigliano. Miss Braslau sang at these 
musicales in 1924, at which time she scored such a decisive 
success that she was given a rousing reception on this oc- 


whose career has not been 
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lieves in the American singer, and recently has helped three 
girls secure scholarships in Chicago. She is in accord with 
the idea of community opera and has made a number of 
guest appearances to foster its cause. On concert tours she 
is beeieged with requests to hear vocal students, which she 
always heeds. She has not forgotten how she, too, was 
once a student and was thrilled when she was taken as a 
child to hear Sembrich on one of her tours West, and later 
Tetrazzini in Chicago. 
Many RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mme. Melius has now the responsibility of rearing her 
brother’s children. She calls that “a real one.” There is 
a girl nineteen, being educated in a convent, who is ex- 
tremely talented. Mme. Melius is now concerned with 
what her future should be. And the boys, also are coming 
along. So when earlier in the interview, she said that her 


LUELLA MELIUS, 
“a bed of roses.” 


path had been filled with responsibilities, besides that big- 
gest one—a career,—she was not day dreaming. When we 
say that a career with obstacles is more valuable than one 
that has been made easy, we mean it. The fortunate thing 
about Melius is that, after all her struggles, she has at 
last achieved success, something that is not always the case 
with other singers who have fallen by the wayside he- 
cause of lack of strength to follow a firing ambition. 

Our hats off to Melius! May she continue to win new 
laurels! Her courage and talent merit continued success. 

oe sg 


casion by those who had heard her previously. Miss Braslau 
has the faculty of putting her songs over the footlights, for, 
in addition to having a gorgeous contralto voice, she enters 
wholeheartedly into the mood of each group she interprets. 
Mr. Gustafson, Metropolitan delighted in operatic 
arias and songs. 


Diller-Quaile School of Music Pupils’ Recital 


To attend a recital of the 


usually held in the hall of the MacDowell Club, is not only 
instructive but also thoroughly entertaining. On March 24 
pupils of the elementary and intermediate classes were given 
an opportunity to show to many appreciative listeners the 
fruits of their studious efforts during the first semester. 

There is nothing humdrum about the way the children are 
taught, for each musical topic is surrounded with an appeal 
and interest especially thought out for the child mind. In 
these two departments the students are taught musical ap- 
preciation, ear training, theory that covers the pieces they 
are learning, form, phrasing, and harmony. A delightful 
sketch was the Schumann Soldier’s March played by several 
members of the class using various small band instruments, 
and the main violin part played by Lawrie Riggs. The 
conductors, Joan Rhodes and Audrey Hooper, led their 
“men” to a victorious march. A Schubert Interlude, which 
could really be called a Schubert Cycle because of its con- 
sistent and clever arrangement, included: Waltz and Ecos- 
saise (Naomi and Geraldine Nagle), Story of Schubert’s 
life (Dorothy Robinson), Wandering (Olivia and Barbara 
Bird), Waltz (Elizabeth, Edgar, Rufus and Kathie Still- 
man), Ballet music from Rosamond (Children’s Band) and 
Hark, Hark the Lark (sung by children and audience). Those 
who played solos and ensembles were: Phillip Quigg, Con- 
stance Quigg, Marjorie Graham, Joy Browning, Basil and 
Arnold Knauth, Ellen Mundhenk, Betty Mundhenk, Nancy 
Parks, Robert and Edwin Ellner, Margaret Livingstone, 
Anne Aslop, Elizabeth Mandel, Barbara Bird, Doris Good- 
man, Dorothy and Stanley Silverberg, Ruth Block, Irma 
Jurist, Sophie Bostelmann and Miriam Berg. 
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Diller-Quaile School pupils 
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Eee CuRTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


“The violin has its secrets: at one and the same time it possesses a soul and a mind. It is a poet 
whose enigmatic nature may only be divined by the elect. It is an instrument whose voice has 
stirred the heart strings of the human race, and the lofty raptures which it has called forth have 
done their part to raise the soul of man to the loftiest summits of the ideal.” 


This utterance of one who has himself surely divined the mysteries of which he speaks, is profoundly 
, significant. Not only virtuosity, but high intelligence and inspiration are to be demanded of 
those who would unveil to posterity the secrets of the violin. 


Prof. Leopold Auer, teacher of 
Heifetz, Zimbalist, Elman and a 
host of others whom the public has 
acclaimed, needs no further intro- 


duction as a “maker of violinists.” 








Efrem Zimbalist has won an emi- 


nent position among concert vio- 





linists of the day. Audiences in 
every part of the civilized world 
attest to his high personality and 





accomplishment. 





SORTER RI 


LEopoLp AUER Mme. Lea Luboshutz, one of the EFREM ZIMBALIST 
most brilliant pupils of Ysaye, has 
repeatedly toured Europe and 
America. Leading critics have 
termed her the greatest living 


woman violinist. 








Edwin Bachmann was formerly 
a member of the Elman Quartet, 
concertmaster of the New York 
State Symphony, and for several 
years has been a member of the 
Letz Quartet. He is equally 
gifted as a solo and ensemble 
= layer, 


Mme. LEA LUBOSHUTZ EpwIN BACHMANN 


These masters of the art of violin playing have been engaged for the 
school year 1928-29 at The Curtis Institute of Music, 
where they will teach in person and 
give individual lessons. 








THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 

















































































































































“MARTA 
WITTKOWS 


Ideally Cast 


in the role of 


Amneris 


Her return last night was a smashing 
triumph. She is a splendid actress 
with a most unusual voice.” 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 1927. 
SLAP AL tS PRN A OTB SITE 


“A voice of unusual volume and 


beauty.” 
St. Louts Globe Democrat. 


REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
INTONATION WAS 
“GRACEFUL CARRI- 
CONCEPTION 


“VOICE OF 
QUALITY. HER 
IMPECCABLE.” 
AGE.” “SIGNIFICANT 
OF PART.” 

Chicago Interocean. 


9” 


“Rose to splendid dramatic heights. 
Philadelphia Record, 1927. 


Now Booking Season 1928-29 


Hurok Attractions, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Personal Representative 


A. H. Mallery, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Music on the Air 





The harrangues caused by the proposal of the new radio 
bill have been quieted by the signing of this same bill by 
President Coolidge. It has now become a law and immedi- 
ately effective. 

Briefly, this new law extends the life of the Federal Radio 
Commission until March of next year and allows broad- 
casting licenses to be issued for periods of three months 
only. Licenses for other stations are good for a period of 
one year. The |! > also requires, as nearly as possible, equal 
distribution of bro adcasting stations, wave lengths, power 
and hours of operation, among the five radio zones, and 
equitable distribution among states on a population basis. 

Having been notified of the passing of the bill the com 
mission made nineteen changes in the South and West, and 
many more changes will be required with the probability of 
the elimination of several stations. 

All licenses covering coastal, point to point, technical and 
training, experimental, ship and amateur radio transmitting 
stations, have been terminated, effective August 31, 1928. 

Another act of President Coolidge’s was the naming of 
Ira E. Robinson as a member of the Radio Commission for 
the Second Zone, replacing the late Rear Admiral Bullard. 

It now remains to be seen whether the new bill will be a 
favorable or unfavorable act toward the public and radio 
itself. Unless the power invested in the Commission is used 
with good judgment and discrimination there are countless 
ways that the progress of radio could be seriously impaired 
Looking at it purely from the listener’s viewpoint such a 
thing as reducing the power output of the better stations 
would be not only a nuisance but also a calamity, while the 
elimination of some stations would be hailed with delight. 

On TurNING THE DIAL 

Turspay, Marcu 27—Sascha Fidelman, violinist, who on 
his previous radio appearance won for himself consider- 
able praise, — featured on the ay org rg-Carlson concert 
hour, which, by the way, was the last of the recent series. 
Mr. Fidelman’s efforts on this occasion were not as note- 
worthy as his previous ones owing to the fact that the com- 
position he used was anything but unusual. Frederick Jagel, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, spoke on The Possibilities of an 
American Artist in Grand Opera, over WRNY, and had 
many helpful, as well as interesting, things to say. 

WepnespAy, Marcu 28—The Tollefsen Trio was pre- 
sented by Henry T. Fleck on the Adolph Lewisohn course 
in the appreciation of music. The ensemble played well and 
proved a worthy demonstrator. A dozen “stars” were heard 
in a Variety Hour over WJZ, but to our way of looking at 


Leff Sibiriakoff's Vocal Course 
Leff Sibiriakoff, Russian basso cantante, who appeared 
three times during the New York season and will be heard 
in recital in Boston on April 22, is now conducting a vocal 
course in New York. 
Mr. Sibiriakoff was a colleague of Chaliapin for a num- 
ber of years at the Imperial Opera House in Petrograd 








LEFF SIBIRIAKOFF, 


Russian Basso Cantante. 


The high esteem in which the celebrated basso holds him is 
reflected in the following letter: “Having been a colleague 
of yours for a number of years at the Imperial Opera House 
at Petrograd, and having always had the highest regard for 
you as a talented singer and artist, | highly commend your 
proposal to establish a vocal studio wherein the younger 
generation can be enabled to profit from your store of knowl- 
edge and experience as an artist. I am certain that students 
entrusting their artistic development to you will be guided 
successfully. Wishing you a well- deserved success, believe 
me to be, as always, Your sincere friend.” 


Chicago Civic Opera Ends Successful Tour 
The post-season tour of the Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany closed at Minneapolis on April 2. Starting in 
Boston immediately after the close of the Chicago season, 
the company appeared with uniform success in nineteen 
cities in fourteen different states, in nine weeks and three 
days. The Middle and Far West, the South and the North 
west were included in the itinerary. Sixty-nine perform- 
ances were given, which were divided among twenty-six 
operas. Resurrection, by Alfano, headed the list with 


it only a few could rightfully claim the title of “star.’ 
The promiscuous use of such words over the radio is to be 
deplored. Miss Zielinska, Giuseppe di Benedetto and George 
O’Brien were truly enjoyed. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 29-—It was a case of offering thanks 
for the coming of Thursday night. The week had been 
frightfully dull. Even the few good dance orchestras be- 
came monotonous after a few hearings. But the appear- 
ance of Nikolai Orloff, pianist of repute, on tie Ampico 
hour, brought much joy to our weary spirits. Mr. Orloff is 
essentially an artist of brilliance and for this reason his in- 
terpretation of Chopin’s Polonaise was an_ exceptional 
achievement. With the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, the 
outstanding contribution of WOR for the season came to an 
end. It was a glorious closing, and we are quite certain that 
for all those who have a real appreciation of what radio can 
do for the music lover this series of Philharmonic concerts 
has been a boon. The sponsors of the good deserve real 
credit, for not once, to our knowledge, were the concerts 
curtailed for any other commercial venture. To our mind 
this is real promotion of art. In passing we wish to mention 
the delightful strains of the Paul Whiteman Band in con- 
junction with the big Dodge hour. Mr. Whiteman and his 
associates are heard too seldom. 

Fripay, Marcu 30—-Godfrey Ludlow and Lolita Gainsborg 
collaborated in the interpretation of Dohnanyi’s sonata in 
C minor, a work, which, while it is said to have something 
of the Mendelssohnian flavor, still has all the ear-marks of 
the composer’s modern pen. The artists did a musicianly 
bit of interpretation. ; 

SaturpAy, MArcu 31—The Boston Symphony concert 
presented a novelty in offering the symphony in C minor by 
Edward Burlingham Hill. Mr. Hill is professor at Harvard 
and the presentation of this work must have made Boston 
proud. The soloist was Paul Koschanski, violinist, who was 
heard in an admirable interpretation of Bach’s concerto in 
A minor. The andante from Beethoven’s first symphony 
was featured on the regular Damrosch RCA hour. 

Sunpay, Aprit 1—We enjoyed the singing of Frances 
Paperte, the playing of the Lenox Quartet, with the cul- 
mination of our pleasure coming in hearing of Josef Hof- 
mann in the second part of the Atwater Kent hour. Mr. 
Hofmann’s playing was marked by a scintillating brilliance 
and an impeccable technic which were brought to us with 
extreme accuracy. The first part of this concert was rend- 
ered by Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, whose voice is 
beautifully pure. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 





twelve performances, and Aida came next with ten. Wag- 
ner was represented by three performances of Tannhauser 
and one of Lohengrin. The personnel on tour numbered 
three hundred persons. 


Carnegie Hall to Stay 


(Continued from page 7) 


notice and time within which to plan and erect a new hall 
to take its place. 

“There are no plans in contemplation involving any 
changes in the use of Carnegie Hall in the minds of its 
owners.” 

According to Mr. Simon, Mr. Mackay, in acknowledging 
receipt of his letter, stated that he had referred it to Paul 
D. Cravath, one of the vice-presidents of the new Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cravath, assuming re- 
sponsibility for the statement, said 

“I fully realize that Mr. Simon has been most considerate 
and generous in his assurances to the musical public that 
Carnegie Hall would remain available until the supporters 
of music had an opportunity to provide another hall. I am 
delighted to learn from Mr. Simon's letter that the emer- 
gency is not as imminent as I had assumed. I regret very 
much if I was responsible for creating any wrong impres- 
sion as to Mr. Simon's attitude.” 


The Beggar’s Opera Here 

The Beggar’s Opera, on its bi-centennial anniversary tour 
of America, opened a limited engagement last week at the 
48th Street Theater. It is delightfully performed by a 
capable cast, including Celia Turrell, Sylvia Nelis, George 
Gregson, and others. There are new settings of the prin- 
cipal airs and Frederic Austin has provided additional music. 
The opera should have a good run here as it is finely sung 
and acted by a cast that appeared in its revival at the Lyric 
Theater, London, in May of 1920. 


A Daughter to d’Archambeau 
It was while the Flonzaley Quartet was on tour in 
Nebraska that Iwan d’Archambeau, who occupies the cello 
desk, received a relayed cablegram to the effect that he 1s 
father to a little girl whose name, the cable announced, i 
Yvonne. Yvonne will henceforth serve as a younger sister 
to Pierre Louis, who was born just a year ago in March. 


Frank Phillips Sails 

Frank Phillips, English baritone, sailed for London on 
the George Washington last week, after a successful ap- 
pearance in Toronto, where he sang with the Eaton Choral 
Society. Mr. Phillips journeyed to America for the purpose 
of fulfilling this engagement, his first, on this side of the 
water. 

Vacancies at Fontainebleau School 

The Fontainebleau School of Music announces that the 
organ class for 1928 is now entirely full, but that a few 
vacancies remain in the other departments. Intending ap- 
plicants are urged to make their applications soon as the 
books will be closed earlier this spring than ever before. 
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beta York Concerts 
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Thursday, April 5 
MornING 
Eddy Brown String Quartet, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
SVENING 
The Kedroff Quartet, Town Hall. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and 
Detroit Choral Choir, Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Saturday, April 7 
EVENING 
Jacob Weinberg and Hebrew Art 
Ensemble, Town Hall. 


Sunday, April 8 
AFTERNOON 
Maria Kurenko and_ Richard 
Bonelli, Carnegie Hall. 
Kathefine Bacon, Schubert Re- 
cital, Town Hali. 
EVENING 
Canadian Jewish Farm School, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Norma Gertwin and Raphael 
Odierno, song, Steinway Hall. 


Monday, April 9 
EVENING 
Jeethoven Association, Town 
all. 
Gavrilov Ballet Moderne, Gallo 
Theater. 


Tuesday, April 10 


AFTERNOON 
Yolanda Mero. piano, and Paul 
s.ochanski, violin, Steinway 
Hall. 
EVENING 
Nacum Blinder, violin, Carnegie 
Hall. 
Susanne Kenyon, song, Steinway 
Hall. 
William Sauber, piano, Town 
fall. 


Wednesday, April 11 
EVENING 

Lach Cantata Club, St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church. 

Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hall. 

Jeannette Cazeaux, song, Stein- 
way Hall. 

Gvace Casalino, song, Engineer- 
ing Auditorium. 

Marion Carley, piano, Town 
Hall. 


Thursday, April 12 * 


EVENING 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car 


Friday, April 15 
AFTERNOON 
Edna Thomas, song, Edyth 
Totten Theater. 
CVENING 
Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Mabel Garrison, song, The 
Barbizon. 
Boris Levenson, Town Hall. 
Granberry Piano School, Aeolian 
Hall. 


Saturday, April 14 
MorNING 
Seymour School of Musical Re 
Education, Hampden Theater. 
AFTERNOON 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car 
negie Hail. 

EVENING 
Liederkranz Club, Town Hall. 
Sunday, April 15 
AFTERNOON 
Jascha Heifetz, violin, Carnegie 

Hall. 
Maria Coromila Stratos, song, 
Gallo Theater. 
Gertrude Noll, piano, Steinway 
Hall. 
Ugo Barducci, Engineering Audi 
torium. 
Katherine Bacon, Schubert Re 
cital, Town Hall. 
Rosa Cerusi, song, Princess 
Theater. 
EVENING 
as Sokolskaya, song, Steinway 
all. 
Edna Thomas, song, Edyth Tot- 
ten Theater. 
Abbie Mitchell, song, Engineer 
ing Auditorium. 
Fannette Rezia, song, Chanin’s 
Theater. 
Monday, April 16 
EVENING 
Hampton Institute Choir, Car 
negie Hall. 
Tuesday, April 17 
AFTERNOON 
Edna Thomas, song, Edyth Tot 
ten Theater. 
EVENING 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall. 


Harriet Mittelstaedt, song, Stein 
way Hall. 
Wednesday, April 18 


EVENING 


negie Hall. The Adesdi Chorus, Town Hall 
Gizi de Toth, song, Steinway Music Week Association, Carne 


Hall. zie Hall. 


Music of Present Day Russia Pleases 

However divided public opinion may be concerning the 
political situation in Russia, it appears to be unanimous in 
its approval of the music of present day Russia. At any 
rate, the success that has attended the many concerts of 
Sergei Radamsky this season appears to point conclusively 
to that belief. 

During his engagement in Russia last season, Radamsky 
collected the Folk Songs, Workman Songs, etc., that have 
appeared on his programs. After his first New York re- 
cital, the numerous requests he received to repeat this pro- 
gram decided Radamsky to comply. 

His Boston recital on March 31, and New York appear- 
ance at the Civic Repertory Theater, April 1, featured the 
songs of Gnessin, Schechter, Vasiliev Buglai, Davidenko, 
Kortchmariev. His last concert this season will be in Phila- 
delphia on April 6, after which he will sail for Russia, 
where he has been reengaged for concerts and operatic per- 
formances during April, May, and June. He will return to 
this country in November and expects to bring with him a 
still greater collection of songs of his native land, also an 
unusual opera in two acts, the work of Gnessin. The cast 
calls for two voices only, tenor, and baritone. Arrange- 
ments are being made by Paul P. Berthoud for its presenta- 
tion next season. 


Bach, Guilmant and Bonnet Honored at 
Guilmant School 


The birthdays of Bach, Guilmant and Bonnet, all occur- 
ring in March, were fittingly observed at the Guilmant 
Organ School during the month. Dr. Carl arranged repre- 
sentative programs played by the students, and, in addition, 
displayed a group of rare Guilmant manuscripts, photo- 
graphs and souvenirs of the great French artist, who spon- 
sored the school for so many years. Joseph Bonnet, hon- 
orary president of the school, was represented with inter- 
esting photographs, including those of his Louis XIV 
chateau, and the latest ones of himself and Madame Bon- 
net. A paper on Guilmant was prepared and read by Pearl 
Haug, and Dr. Carl spoke of Bonnet and his phenomenal 
success in Europe at the present time. Among those who 
played compositions of Bach, Guilmant and Bonnet were: 
Richard Heilemann, Robert Mills, Elwood R. Menken, 
Janice Franklin, Mrs. S. M. Coffax, Pearl Haug, and War- 
ren Hale. On April 4, Duncan Mackenzie, of the Bach 
Cantatg Club, addressed the students on English music. 
The spring term begins April 17, when Dr. Carl will con- 
tinue the sessions of his class in “registration.” 


Reopening of Berlin Staatsoper 


The reopening of the Berlin Staatsoper the famous old 
building Unter den Linden which has been re-constructed 
according to the most modern principles without, however, 
disturbing the classical facade—is definitely set for April 
28. There will be three gala “opening” performances, The 
Magic Flute under Erich Kleiber on the 28th, Die Meister- 
singer under Leo Blech on the 29th, and Der Rosenkavalier 
under Richard Strauss (as guest) on the 30th. All three 
are to be brand-new productions, which the personnel will 
have had plenty of time to rehearse, for the opera has been 
closed for a year. 
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HIS season, Frances Peralta’s important oper- 

atic and concert engagements have taken her 

from coast to coast and reprinted are excerpts from 
the press tributes to this great artist: 

“Her voice is one of the most beautiful sopranos now before the 
public. One of the chief ornaments of song, the trill, she has mas- 
tered as few singers have. And what a pleasure it is to watch Miss 
Peralta!”—New York Telegram. 

“She possesses a voice of rich depths and shadows, supplemented 
by intelligence and style.’-—New York Herald Tribune. 

“Frances Peralta was her always beautiful and liquid-throated 
Helen of Troy. Hers was the voice that launched a thousand notes 
and considerably more than nine hundred and fifty of them were 
lovely."—New York World. 

“She was majestic, handsome and attractive in appearance and 
manner, and her voice had a beauty of quality and a dramatic power 
that encompassed successfully every phase of the difficult music.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“There was a real thrill in the way her voice floated out on her 
initial phrase of song.”—Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 

“Frances Peralta gave a fine performance. Undaunted by the size 
of the theater, she sent her clear soprano voice into the farthest 
corners of the arena with such a fervor and dramatic beauty that its 
richness was never dimmed.”—Seattle, Wash., Times. 

“Miss Peralta had perhaps the most outstanding voice in last 
night’s cast. It has crystalline purity and opulence and is beautifully 
moulded.” —Columbus, Ohio, State Journal. 

“A voice so even and powerful that time and again it rose above 
the chorus of 200 voices and the orchestra of sixty men. She has 
youth, beauty, intelligence, voice, style and manner.”’—St. Louis, 
Mo., Globe Democrat. 


Miss Peralta is available for concert, opera and oratorio 
and full details and terms will be quoted upon application. 


Exclusive Management 
WM. C.2GASS NER 


T 2s CO eos RT <n 1 Sm fe Pes 
Steinway Hall New York 
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Critics Praise Enrica Clay Dillon’s Stage 
Direction 

Enrica Clay Dillon holds a unique position in musical 
affairs. This season she has divided her time between 
Washington and Philadelphia, sandwiching in days in New 
York for special work with her Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera singers. As director of the stage, in all the Washing- 
ton opera performances, this talented woman has to her 
credit the following operas produced there since last De- 
cember The Light of St. Anges, Walkuere, Lakme, 


Harris & Ewi ng photo 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 

and Isolde, } 
Sida. 
Martha, 
that city. 


losca, Hugh the Drover, Tristan 

men, Thais, Faust, Handel and Gretel, and 

delphia_ she put on Tales of Hoffman, 
Pearl Fishers for the operatic society of 

When one Miss Dillon is director of the stage, 

it is meant that she has charge of the scenery, the costumes, 

the lighting, and directs the of the ensemble. When 

necessary, she offers suggestions to the principals. Miss 

Dillon knows her operas backw literally, and her own 

early pera abroad has fitted her well for 

this work in producing operas 

The Washingt Post of 

he Tosca riormance settings 

ca were furnished under the meticulous 

lay Dillon, director of the stage, and 

ithedral scene was unique and beauti- 

The costuming was carefully done as 

keeping with the period in which the 

» critic of the Star settings 

traditional manner and each detail was 

ipparently well handled under Miss Dillon’s direction.” 

The News his opinion: “The were excel 

lent, particularly the first and last, in line, coloring and 

appropriateness t he lighting really beautiful 

effects were achieved in the scene. The performance carried 

interest throughout; it is one of the most dramatic and 

most active of there was not a dragey 

moment. Let us | has 

Of the Lakme perf ance the Washington Post 

“The chorus has nsideraljle work to do in 


Savs th it 


action 


ards 
€ x perience 1f 
February 21, in c 
said: “The 


mmenting 
laborate 


said: “The 


was of scenes 


SOK 


said 
Lakme and 
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it furnished its share to the general effect. Its ensemble 
songs were satisfactory, the costuming was picturesque, and 
the general mounting under the capable direction of Enrica 
Clay Dillon, director of the stage, told a real grasp of this 
branch of operatic art.’ The same paper commenting on 
Tristan and Isolde stated: “An elaborate setting and hand- 
s9me costumes had been prepared under the guiding genius 
of Enrica Clay Dillon, and were a notable part of last night's 
performance.” 

Walkuere brought about this, in the Star: “Enrica Clay 
Dillon also deserves a bouquet for the many touches put 
into the stage settings to unify and emphasize the various 
motives. Particularly apt and original was the use of the 
fire in the setting of the first act, which foreshadowed the 
famous fire spell scene later on. 

So, in summing up Miss Dillon’s work, one can truthfully 
say a performance in her charge means a successful one. 
She is, moreover, an addition to any community opera 
company. 


Triumphal Success of an American Composer 

in Switzerland 
Suisse Romande has just 
and in Lausanne) of 


Greneva.—The Orchestre de la 
given three performances (in Geneva 
the second symphony (Sintram) by the American composer, 
Templeton-Strong. The latter, a friend of Liszt, Reinecke, 
Raff—whom he knew and visited in Weimar and in Leipsic- 
and of MacDowell, is one of the last representatives of the 
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fine period of romanticism. 
Albert Durer’s engrz aving depicts man’s fight against the 
power of evil and man’s final triumph. The work is charac- 
teristic of Strong’s prodigious and extremely personal talent. 
It is magnificently constructed and animated from beginning 
to end by an intense vitality. Moreover it abounds in rhyth- 
mic and harmonic invention, in happy effects of instrumenta- 
tion, and in astoundingly modern expression. Strong’s imagi- 
nation enabled him to realize and to depict in a striking man- 
ner the diabolical character of the spirit of evil, the magni- 
tude of the struggle and the splendor of the victory, while 
his big heart dictated the infinitely tender and human accents 
of an ineffable poesy. 

In Geneva this symphony was so warmly received that it 
had to be given a second time, and in Lausanne the composer 
was tendered interminable ovations. The Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande gave virile, though refined performances of 
the work under the able leadership of Ernest Ansermet. It 
is to be hoped that this splendid work will soon have a hear- 
ing in the composer’s native country. GEORGES PERRET. 


Benefit Concert at Home of Blanche Marchesi 


Mme 
for the 


Blanche Marchesi gave a concert in her Paris home 
benefit of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. The 


This symphony, inspired by 
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program was given by pupils of Mme. Marchesi together 
with a few well known artists, such as M. Yves Tinayre 
and Mlle. Cottin’s unique quintet of mandolins and guitars. 
Miss Gladys Field, a contralto with a beautiful voice and 
style, sang songs by "Handel, Gounod and Laparra. Another 
really sensational voice was that of Miss Dorothy Camberra, 
who sang airs from the Barber of Seville and Mozart’s 
Magic Flute. Madame Marchesi herself was heard in some 
old French songs and the famous “La Glue” of Gounod. 


Herbert Kirschner Successful as Violinist and 
Teacher 


Herbert Kirschner, young American violinist, enjoyed the 
advantage of thorough schooling under the greatest violin 
teachers in Europe, including such masters as Leopold Auer 
and Carl Flesch. At the end of his tutelage, it is said, he 
made a brilliant debut and became concertmaster of the State 


HERBERT KIRSCHNER 


Orchestra of Herford, Germany. This was followed in 
turn by his engagement as concertmaster of the Royal Or- 
chestra of Hanover. Before returning to his native land, 
Mr. Kirschner toured continental Europe, visiting all of the 
music centers and receiving the immediate recognition both 
of press and public. One paper referred to him “As a 
virtuoso equal to the best, and one to be reckoned with 
seriously in the great musical centers of the world.” 

He was among the first American violinists to score a 
signal success in Europe in recent years. Since returning to 
America, Mr. Kirschner has been heard in the principal 
cities and in joint concert performances with such prominent 
singers as Edith Mason, Cyrena Van Gordon, Cesar For- 
michi, Mary McCormic, etc., all of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
He is now booked for a tour under the management of 
Dema Harschbarger of Chicago. A portion of his time will 
be left open to permit attention to pedagogy. His class 
includes such pupils as William Levitt, who won the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Artists’ contest last April. 
Several others will be heard from shortly. 


Telva for Ann A rbor Festival 


Marion Telva, Metropolitan Opera contralto, has been 
engaged for the Ann Arbor, Mich., Festival. She will sing 
the role of Amneris in Aida in concert form on May 19. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, APRIL 15-20 


An Outline of What “sll Take Place 





The first biennial meeting of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference will be held at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago from April 15 to 20 inclusive. 

This great conference of music educators is second only in 
importance to the great meetings held by the National 
Education Association. Music in the public schools of 
America has come to stay. It is no longer considered to 
be a fad. Some of the greatest musicians of our time are 
vitally interested in the growth and development of the 
children of this country through the subject of music. 
They are coming to recognize the fact that it is music in 
the public schools which is of the greatest help to the 
private teacher. Every child in the schools of America is 
a potential music student. To read the roster of names for 
the Chicago Conference would be like reading ““Who’s Who” 
in music. 

The five days of the Chicago conference will be filled 
with programs rich in inspiration for the five thousand or 
more supervisors and music educators who will attend. 

In 1907 a few enthusiastic souls—supervisors of music in 
the public schools, and there were less than seventy of them 
—organized the National Conference at Keokuk, Iowa. 
Twenty-one years ago there were less than a_ thousand 
supervisors of music in the entire country. In 1928 there 
are upwards of sixteen thousand who are doing their part 
in making America a musical nation. Let us look for a 
moment at the list of Conferences that have been held by 
this great national body! 

As has already been said, the meeting in Keokuk was 
attended by sixty-nine people. Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, 
that great American pioneer in music education, was the 
first president. In 1908 there was no meeting, but in 1909 
there started a series of meetings at which great policies 
were laid down and great plans made to give the school 
children the best there is in musical conceptions, in voice 
training, theory, interpretation, to say nothing of the tre- 
mendous impetus that has been given to instrumental music 
in the schools. Musicat Courter readers will be interested 
in the following list of meetings of the National Conference : 


Place President 
Indianapolis, Ind . C. Hayden 
. Cincinnati, Ohio........... E. L. Coburn 
. Detroit, ich... eerer oe ye 
.St. Louis, Mo. harles A. Fullerton 
. Rochester, N. Henrietta G. Baker 
Minneapolis, M Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa.. . Arthur W. Mason 
Sats a ee lee Lincoln, Nebr Will Earkart 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 
ee” Evansville, 
li ee oe oe 
Ee Philadelphia, Pa 
Sere St. Joseph, Mo 
1922 Nashville, Tenn 
ere. Cleveland, Ohio 
Le Cincinnati, Ohio 
eS Kansas City, 
Ree eg . Detroit, Mich 


Date 


Cc. H. M 

. Osbourne G, McConathy 
Hollis E. Dann 

. John W. Beattie 
Frank A. Beac 
Karl W. Gehrkens 
W. Otto Miessner 
William Breach 

eecccese Edgar B. Gordon 


President George Oscar Bowen, who has had years of 
experience in the East and Middle West, is the tortunate 
selection of the conference to steer this first meeting of the 
amalgamation of the National and Sectional Conferences. 
Jt is interesting to note that since 1917 there have been 
organized in different sections of the country Sectional Con- 
ferences as follows: Eastern Conference, North Central 
Conference, Northwest Conference, Southern Conference, 
Southwestern Conference. Heretofore a meeting of each 
of these conferences has been held every year. On account 
of the difficulty of being present at both conferences during 
one year, and for reasons of growth and development, the 
biennial plan was considered by all interested with the 
result that the Sectional Conferences meet every other year. 
Many supervisors were deterred from attending their own 
sectional conference and the national meeting, owing to the 
expense of travel involved and especially the loss of school 
time of two full weeks of the school year. These difficul- 
ties are largely removed by this new plan. 

President Bowen and his associates have provided a very 
strong and interesting program for the Chicago meeting. 
The response from the musicians and supervisors in Chicago 
has been splendid. 

Some of the important topics for consideration include 
the following: 

“The School Administration and the Music Program.” 

“Adequate Music Credits for College Entrance,” and 
the interrelation of college credits as affecting secondary 
schools. 

“What Are the Objectives in School Music and How 
Are They to Be Evaluated?” 3 
These topics are in charge of such leaders as Dr. Will 

Earhart of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edgar B. Gordon, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann of 
Yonkers, N. Y. ; 

Among the many features of this program which holds 
tremendous possibiltics are the following: 

All-Bach Program by the Chicago Bach Chorus. 

Concert by the National High School Orchestra, whose 
membership is made up of players from the high schools of 
forty states. This concert will be conducted by Frederick 
Stock, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Howard Han- 
son, of the Eastman School at Rochester, N. Y.; and 
J. E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

There will also be a program by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Stock’s direction. Together with 
various round table conferences and lectures on Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. 

The Committee on Vocal Affairs, of which Ernest Hesser, 
of the schools of Indianapolis, was appointed chairman, 
does much for vocal music by organizing the National High 
School Chorus, which will give a concert on Friday evening. 
The voices have been selected from high schools of thirty 
states, and this program, the first of its kind ever given, 
is being eagerly looked forward to by all the members of 
the conference. Dr. Hollis Dann, of New York University, 
will be the conductor. Throughout the week there will be 
addresses and “round tables.” Many names prominent in 
music education are included in the finely worked out pro- 


gram. Dr. Philander P. Claxton, sormerly United States 
Commissioner of Education; Percy Scholes, London author- 
ity on the subject of Music Appreciation; George H. Gart- 
lan, director of music in the schools of Greater New York; 
John Finlay Williamson, director of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir; Dean Pevter Christian Lutkin, of North- 
western University, Peter W. Dykeman, of Columbia 
University, are among the speakers. 

There will also be a series of “get-together” dinners for 
the members of the five sectional conferences. These will 
be held at six o’clock on Wednesday evening preceding the 
concert by the National High School Orchestra, which is 
scheduled for the grand ball room of the Stevens. 

Every evening of the conference (including Sunday) will 
be given over to singing in the lobby of the hotel. These 
“sings” are held about ten thirty o'clock after all other 
programs have been finished. Vice-President Paul J. 
Weaver, whom President Bowen has appointed to organize 
this part of the program, has secured the services of fifteen 
of the most prominent leaders in the country. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a really remarkable 
program awaits the thousands of supervisors who will begin 
the flock into Chicago on Sunday, April 15. 

Every music educator is vitally interested in the new 
material for presenting the subject of music to children. 
The Chicago meeting will draw exhibits from a large 
majority of the music publishers and instrument manu- 
facturers. Already space has been taken for the entire 
fifth floor of the large hotel. Many supervisors will take 
advantage of this fine opportunity to discover new material. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Tuesday’s 
program contains a section: “Needs in School Music Ma- 
terial and How to Supply them.” Clarence C. Birchard, 
of Boston, Mass., is the chairman. The section referred to 
is divided into three groups as follows: 


Surervisors Group 
- Needs in Instrumental Material. Dr. Victor Rebmann, Yonkers, N. Y. 
2. Needs in Song Materia Louise Hannan, Chicago, IIl. 
. Needs in Material for Music Appreciation 
‘ ; : Claude M. Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
. Essential Qualities of All School Music Materials 
Dr. Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Composers’ Group 
; Writing up to Children Harvey B. Gaul. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$ Writing Down to Children....William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 
. Essential Principles in Compositions for Children 

Harvey Worthington Loomis, Boston, Mass. 


Pusiisuers’ Group 

. Music for Adults and Music for Children 
Oscar G. Sonneck, New York City 

. How the Conference Helps the Publisher 
William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 


3. Machine Music in Education Franklin Dunham, New York 


4. The Publisher Contributes to School Music 
E. W. Newton, Boston, 


Mass 


Notwithstanding the very large attendance that is ex- 
pected there are some supervisors who, for one reason or 
another, cannot attend the conference. For the benefit of 
these and for “listeners in” in general many features of the 
program will be broadcast from Chicago. Next week the 
MusicaL Courier will present the program in detail and 
arrangements have been made for a special report of the 
conference. 

ALBERT EpMuND Brown. 


The Colon Season, Buenos Aires 


Buenos Arres, ARGENTINE.—The opening of the Colon 
season will take place on May 22 with Ottavio Scotto as im- 
pressario. The chief conductor will be Tullio Serafin and 
the other conductors will be Paolantonio and Egon Polack. 
The artists include: Claudia Muzio, Bianca Scacciati, Elena 
Rakowska, Luisa Bertona, Fanny Anitua, Beniamino Gigli, 
Giaccomo Lauri-Volpi, Frederick Jagel, Pedro Mirassou, 
3envenuto Franci, Riccardo Stracciari, Andrea Mongelli, 
Ezio Pinza, and others to be announced later. 

The repertory for the season of 1928 will present two 
novelties, Fra Gherardo by Pizzetti and Dafne by Mule, to 
be sung in Italian, and also to be sung: in this language will 
be: Goyescas, Aida, The Masked Ball, Traviata, Mignon, 
Carmen, Loreley, Manon, Trovatore, Orfeo, Zar Saltan 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), L’Italiana in Algeri and Haensel and 
Gretel. The German repertoire will include: Marriage of 
Figaro, Tristan and Isolde, Sigfried, Walkuere, and Rosen- 
kavalier. Z. 


Barre Hill a Sensation in Minneapolis 

Sarre Hill, baritone, appearing as guest artist in the 
annual opera performance of the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sicale of Minneapolis, Minn., (an honor heretofore given 
only to New York artists), so evidently “stopped the show” 
as to bring forth the following telegram from the producer 
and stage director: “Barre Hill a sensation in Pagliacci. 
Opera held up several minutes for curtain calls after his 
marvelous Prologue at today’s performance. In Cavalleria 
his Alfio marvelous. Here is the real gift vocally, histrion- 
ically and musically. (Signed) M. M. Johnston.” 


Alton Jones’ Recent Dates 
Following his successful New York recital, Alton Jones 
played at Princeton, N. J., on March 7, and gave a piano 
recital at the Institute of Musical Art on March 14. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Presents Two 
New Modernistic Numbers 


Well Known Artists in Concert and Recital 
Pui Hans Kindler 


as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, assured a capacity audience. The popular cel- 
list (formerly first cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
several years) played the Variations on-a Rococo Theme, 
for cello and orchestra, by Tschaikowsky. His playing was 
highly artistic and his technic flawless, while his always 
deep, rich tone again evident. Such cello playing is 
rare indeed The spontaneous applause of the audience, 
recalling him many times, was ample evidence of his ex- 
cellent performance 

Another feature of these 


ADELPHIA, Pa.—The appearance of 


was 


concerts was the presentation 
of the Symbolistic Study, “Once I Passed Through a 
Populous City,” by Farwell. This is more or less program 
matic, having been based on the poem from Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass. While somewhat modern in treatment, 
the thematic development is still melodious and colorful 
The opening number was Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis, for d string orchestra, by Vaughan Williams, 
which proved to be a gem of beauty. Its rich chords moved 
through the interesting path mapped out by the composer 
“ oy a majesty and harmoniousness most delightful. The 
use of the two orchestras in the answering and interweaving 
f themes effective Mr. Monteux gave to it an ex- 
cellent reading 


uble 


Was 


Dusin 
Quartet, which was only recently organ- 
its personnel from the ranks of the 
gave its second concert in the 
Music. The program consisted 

artet in D major, op. 18, No. 3; two move- 

1 and Allegro, of Paul Hindemith’s quartet, 
and Frank Bridge’s quartet in G minor, the last two 
Philadelphia for the first time 


Mv SicMA Sorority 


SKY QUARTET 


The Dubinsky 
ized and is drawing 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 

) the Academy of 


played im 
CONCERT 
Of a somewhat unusual character was the concert given 
by members of the Mu Sigma Sorority, in the auditorium 
f the American Federation of Musicians, because of the 
given on the program to the piano ensemble. 
was under the direction of the well known Phila 
Agnes Clune Quinlan. The members of 
the piano ensemble were: Louise Rebe, Lillian Irwin, 
Lapitino, Elizabeth G. Davis, Caroline Theel, Bernice Scott, 
Dorothy Morton and Carrie Gilbert, all students of Con 
stantin von Sternberg (deceased), who is named on the 
morary president and who was always a strong 
ensemble work in the training 
Entr’acte et Valse from 
Eugene Onegin, an octet for four pianos, was well played, 
the attacks being prompt, the releases clean, and the entire 
endition offering ev f untiring zeal and painstaking 
practice \ two-piano Fugue by Vogt, 
tively presented by and Irwin; also 
numbers, Gavotte 


played by Misses 


promine 
The wor 
delphia musician, 
Rose 


program as he 
importance of 
opening number, 


believer in the 


fa musician. The 


idence 
duo, Prelude and 
Misses Rebe 
a four consisting of two 
(Gluck) at als aprice (Spross), 
Norton, Wile, Short and Theel, in which observance of 
nuances and clearne of passage-playing were noteworthy, 
I 1 major ( Mozart-Grieg), a two-piano 

Morton and Wile, was the high point 

irtistic interpretation. Helen Jepson, 

Kauffman, violinist, were the soloists 

ormer is a Curtis Institute student 

ind is the possessor of a rich and 

combined with dramatic 
ming mality, foreshadows a_ bright 

young singer. Mr. Kauffman’s playing also 
Miss Wile’s work as accompanist was ad 


ghout 


was effe 


piano quartet, 


ice which, style, 


pers¢ 


Mme, CAnHIER IN CARMEN 
Cahier 


()pera ( 


appx ared as ( 
ompany at the 
] 


armen with the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. Her 

e was markedly individual 

CONNELL IN 


n of the r 
RECITAI 

ilty recital at the Curtis Institute of 
ratio Connell, baritone, in Casimir Hall, 
lience Mr. Connell’s program was 
held twelve Schubert from the 
Winterreise These were offered in com 
memoration of the centenary of Schubert’s death. Differing 
widely in emotional content they were exquisitely sung, 
with rare artistry, by Mr. Connell. The last of the five 
in the first group, Die Post, had to be repeated. Following 


Horatio 


Music 


re é ity au 
unique in that it Songs 


song cycle, Di 


EDWIN 
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the next group, 
Wohin, by Schubert, 


the applause was again so insistent that 
was delightfully given. Eri tu, from 
the Masked Ball, by Verdi, further demonstrated Mr. Con- 
nell’s talents, both interpretive and technical. Ellis Clark 
Hammann provided the artistic accompaniments which have 
come to be associated with this eminent accompanist’s name. 

Mary MiLiter Mount anp EvizAseTH Gest RECITAL 

One of the delightful recitals of the season was given in 
the Foyer of the Academy of Music by Mary Miller Mount 
and Elizabeth Gest (in two-piano numbers) 
Jeno deDonath, violinist. 

Mrs. Mount and Miss Gest opened the program with the 
Petite Suite by Debussy. The four parts (En Bateau, 
Cortege, Menuet, and Ballet) were beautifully played. These 
two pianists are artists of no mean merit and their ensemble 
work throughout the entire program was excelient. In 
addition to this suite, the other two-piano numbers were 
Andante and Variations by Schumann (the most pretentious 
of the numbers, and played with great skill), Rachmaninoff’s 
Romance, a Country Dance by Nevin (very pleasing and 
so much enjoyed that it had to be repeated), and a Morris 
Dance on Old English Airs which Miss Gest had written 
especially for this occasion. 

Dr. Donath, with Mrs. Mount’s always excellent accom 
paniments, played a Sinding Suite for Violin and Piano, in 
which he displayed brilliant technic in the Presto and Tempo 


She is an experienced concert artist 
and knows to a nicety what offer- 
ings must be on the program to 
please. At the same time, her fine 
singing voice never was more ef- 
fective nor filled with more sweet- 
ness and clarity. Her command of 
breath was admirable and a good 
singing lesson. 


The Portland Oregonian said the 
above about May Peterson, so- 
prano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Giusto, while the Adagio brought out his beautiful tone and 
artistic interpretation. Through all of the numbers, which 
were splendidly performed, shines his intellectuality, while 
his dignity and composure make his stage presence most 
pleasing. He was cordially received by the large audience. 
New York STRING QUARTET 

The closing meeting of the eleventh season of the Cham- 
ber Music Association of Philadelphia was held in the Penn 
Athletic Club ballroom, when the New York String Quartet 
delighted an always critical audience with a well selected 
and well arranged program. The ensemble consists of 
Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaruslav Siskovsky, second 
violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, violin 
cello—all giving proof of excellent workmanship and a high 
standard of musicianship. 

Their rendering of the little known 
C major, op. 74, No. 1, was not only 
beautifully played in every particular, as they followed 
classic tradition in playing the piece sotto voce, with much 
grace and elegance, which seems to belong in Haydn's 
music, while beauty of tone, always evident, was particularly 
noticeable in the slow movement 

HEBREW 

Members of the Young Men’s and Women’s Hebrew 
Association supplied the entire talent for their recent con- 
cert in their auditorium, with Isadore Freed (a Philadelphia 
pianist-composer and musical director of the organization), 
conducting. The program was an interesting one to the 
large audience by reason of these home activities, and the 
big attraction featuring the production of the second act of 
Borodin’s opera, Prince Igor, the parts taken by Ralph 
Gellard, Irene Jacoby, Leon Freed and William Shapiro, 
staged by Maurice Sloan, a group of dancers furnishing 
a pretty little ballet. Chorus and orchestral numbers were 
given on the first part of the program, the former opening 


Haydn Quartet in 
satisfactory but also 
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assisted by 
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with Beethoven’s Hymn of Life accompanied by the or- 
chestra. The string orchestra of twenty instruments is 
also a promising group of earnest young people, who did 
some pleasing work in their playing of a suite by Purcell 
and Prometheus by Beethoven, and after each number they 
received a goodly share of the abundant applause which 
greeted the dramatic and musical efforts of the various 
departments of the Association. Mrs. Maurice J. Speiser is 
chairman of the Department of Music. 


Gerorce BoyLe 1n RECITAL 
A successful recital was given in the 
Academy of Music by George Boyle, pianist. 
was unusual and full of interest. 
were by Liszt, Ballade in B minor and Sonetto 104 del 
Petrarca. These were eminently suited to Mr. Boyle’s 
style and were brilliantly played, revealing the soloist’s 
thorough mastery of all technical difficulties. Papillons by 
Schumann followed the Liszt numbers, and while well done, 
tonally and technically, seemed a bit erratic as to interpreta- 
tion. The final group included four of Mr. Boyle’s own 
compositions—Summer, Habanera, Nocturne and Scherzo. 
The atmospheric element was beautifully brought out in 
Summer, while Habanera abounded in vital rhythm. The 
Nocturne held many beautiful parts, and the Scherzo made 
a brilliant closing number. Although these compositions 
were modern in construction, they were thoroughly pleasing 
and were received with great enthusiasm. M. M. C 


Foyer of the 
His program 
The two opening numbers 


Friends of Music Withhold Prize 


Twenty-one scores were submitted for the thousand dollar 
prize offered by Alfred Seligsberg through the Society ‘of 
the Friends of Music for a cantata suitable for performance 
in the programs of the Society. The judges—Rubin Gold- 
mark (chairman), Artur Bodanzky, Willem Mengelberg, 
Carl Friedberg and Ernest Schelling—were unanimous in 
their decisions. No one of the compositions was adjudged 
suitable for the award. 

It was decided, therefore, that the competition should be 
prolonged for a period sufficient to enable composers ample 
time to find a suitable libretto and to produce a carefully 
considered score. Mr. Seligsberg agreed to this decision. 

The terms and conditions remain the same, and the closing 
date is November 1, 1929. The judges reserve the right to 
withhold the prize again in case no score is submitted that 
meets the standard of originality and workmanship required 
by the Friends of Music. Compositions requiring greatly 
augmented orchestra, or double choruses, cannot be con- 
sidered. Physical limitations of chorus, orchestra and 
auditorium must be intelligently considered by contestants. 
Two of the compositions submitted would have received 
honorable mention had the award been made, but it seemed 
advisable to make no mentions until such time when the 
prize can be awarded. 


Carl Flesch to Reside in Europe 


Carl Flesch, 
in Philadelphia, 
Europe on the 
take up his residence in 

Starting April 15 Mr. 
in Italy, some in 
eminent pianist. 
many, after an 


who has been tez aching at the Curtis Institute 
and concertizing in this country, left for 
Majestic on March 30. The violinist will 
3aden Baden, Germany. 
Flesch will give twelve concerts 
conjunction with Arthur Schnabel, the 
He will make his reappearance in Ger- 
absence of three years, at the Schlesische 
Musik Fest in Gorlitz, playing the Brahms concerto with 
Furtwaengler. October will find Mr. Flesch in Berlin, where 
he will teach, at the same time filling extensive concert 
engagements. A recent offer from the Soviet Government 
to take the place of Prof. Auer at the Leningrad con- 
servatory was refused by Flesch, as in all probability he 
will accept a post at the Hochschule in Berlin. 


Leonora Corona Sought by Foreign Opera 


Leonora Corona, young American dramatic soprano from 
Dallas, Tex., whose first season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was attended with signal success, is in receipt of 
two cable offers, one for a three months’ engagement in 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile, beginning, this month, and the 
other from Octavio Scotto for performances at the Royal 
Theater in Rome, to commence April 10. 

Both these offers had to be refused, as Miss Corona is 
booked for a concert tour in America, starting on April 25, 
after which she is under contract to sing five special per- 
formances of Tosca at the Fenice Theater in Venice. After 
the conclusion of the Venetian engagement the singer is 
booked for appearances in Deauville, Aix les Bains and 
Paris. Next season will see her again in New York, 
the Metropolitan | Opera House. 
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ANNE 


NUSELLE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AS TURANDOT 


who finished her European tour on 
March 10 in the State Opera in Vienna 
as Mme. Butterfly, has appeared during 
this season with great success in the 
leading opera houses in Europe (Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Budapest, Prague, 
Leipzig, Breslau, and other cities). 


The press has endorsed her work with more than ordinary enthusiasm: 


Her impersonation of the unhappy little Geisha must be reckoned one of the best achieve- 
ments on the operatic stage of today. Her range of tone coloring is astonishing and reflects a 
finely attuned artistic nature. Her reception was exceptionally warm and cordial.—Leipziger 
Neueste Nachrichten, December 8, 1927. 


Her success was assured with the first tones sung by her back stage. Then she tripped out, 
this vivacious little Japanese, not exactly childlike, but most sympathetic in appearance, flitting 
hither and thither, courtesying in girlish coyness—her every gesture in keeping with the role. 
And with it all she sings her Puccini with a lovely voice, which is most brilliant in the upper 
register; sobbing and lamenting, the notes floating on the euphonious Italian text, fading away 
in a silver sheen. Only one who suffered grief in all its phases, can sing as she does. She 
made a tremendous impression. ‘Poor little Butterfly,” was whispered about. Then an ovation 
ensued.—Leipziger Abendpost, December 8, 1927. 


Anne Roselle sang the role of Butterfly with exquisite ease, brilliancy in her top notes, 
and with finished acting.—Leipsiger Volkszeitung, December 8, 1927. 

she seems to live in this role, 
At times her art 


Anne Roselle’s portrayal of Butterfly is a veritable tragedy; 
which is not only dramatic, but, as it were, a delicate Japanese art object. 
is unique.—Neue Leipziger Zeitung, December 8, 1927. 


Her art, which is cultivated to the last degree, aroused great admiration. The singer is 
aware of the fact that her forte lies in the spontaneous flow of her fresh and youthful soprano, 
especially the delicate and yet full and brilliant upper register, which never fails to stir her 
hearers to most enthusiastic admiration. She reached a dazzling climax in the Nile scene. 
Seldom have we heard it imbued with such tropical wealth of tonal beauty.—Kasseler Tageblatt, 
January 23, 1928. 


Exemplary acting was combined with beautiful singing, a perfect blending of the two 

The voice of the guest artist is schooled in the best Italian method, the soprano is sweet 
In the pianissimo it has the quality of an old Amati violin, while the 
the disciplined voice never shows any signs of fatigue. The big 
aria in the first act was perfection itself. Her Nile scene in the third act was an achievement, 
the like of which we have not even heard from Destinn. One simply revelled in tonal beauty 
and sheer music.—Kasseler Neueste Nachrichten, January 24, 1928. 


arts. 
and alluring in timbre. 
forte is free from all effort; 


No music is so knit with the underlying text, as the Italian. This was apparent on Sunday 
in Anne Roselle’s Aida, sung in the original language. The voice of the artist assumes a 
glorious resonance in the high register; here it combines a slightly dark timbre with extra- 
ordinary brilliance. Every tone is perfectly placed; there is not the slightest unpleasantness 
and the breath control is absolutely effortless. Her consummate art is apparent in_ every 
dynamic gradation, from a carr ing pianissimo to a radiant fortissimo. While Anne Roselle 
lays the chief stress on the per 5 side of her Aida, yet the entire portrayal is characterized by 
great fervor and well-controlled passion. Expression and gesture are dictated by the significance 
of the music. Her Aida is not merely an operatic character; she seems to live in the role. 

Kasseler Post, January 23, 1928. 


The role of Donna Anna gave Anne Roselle opportunity te display her + aaa soprano 
voice and genuine prima donna style—Dresdner Nachrichten, February 13, 1928 


Anne Roselle can be ranked as one of the best Aidas. Not only that her voice is even 
in every register, it also is effortless in production, delicate in shading and flexible—leaving 
practically nothing to be desired. Especially in the Nile scene and in the last act, the artist 
(who sang the role in Italian) gave a demonstration of how Aida should be sung. Every tone 
was well placed, the registers smoothly connected, her attack was sure and her mezzo voce 
smooth and of fine quality; the climaxes were attained without sacrificing the sweetness of the 
voice. Her vocal perfection was coupled with amas aa ample histrionic gifts. Perfect 
Schooling!—Kasseler Volksblatt, January 23, 1928 


Donna Anna showed Anne Roselle as a distinguished exponent of the art of Bel Canto; 
the role gave her full opportunity to shine vocally and at the same time to delve deeper into 
the problems of singing in the German language.—Dresdner Anzeiger, February 13, 1928. 


Anne Roselle. Roselle as a Mozart singer! It was an experi- 


A new Donna Anna was 
Vocally this Donna Anna was a surprize.—Dresdner Neueste 


ment. And it turned out well. 
Nachrichten, February 13, 1928. 


Mme. Butterfly was given yesterday with Anne Roselle in the title role. She is the 
possessor of an exceptional voice, effortless in fortissimo, exquisitely delicate in the pianissimo, 


susceptible of fine gradations and perfectly cultivated 
expect from a native of the land of bel canto, 
distinguished by great plasticity. 


Roselle does not 


controlled by her artistic 


thought out and perfectly mastered. 
from scene to scene, until she 
—~Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 


power of song!-— 


Just as two years ago, 
and delighted as Madame 


extraordinary gift for singing, 
this unusually gifted woman. 
lends her voice 


of energy. She 
to this role, but in the high 
its brilliancy 
the minutest detail, has 
at the same time fervor 
and animation. Her But- 
terfly is more than the 
typical little Japanese girl, 
and becomes a type of all 
women; her impersonation 
of unspeakable suffering, 
of the realization that 
what seemed attainable is 
unattainable, reaches he 
roic heights.—Neue Freie 
Presse, March 3, 1928. 


Anne Roselle who re 
cently took the public by 
storm, gained another 
extraordinary success as 
Madame Butterfly. Her 
charming personality and 
her vocal quality soon 
made themselves felt. Her 
great vocal culture, sup- 
ported by a native drama- 
tic talent, imbued this role 
with all that it demands. 
Especially effective was 
the high register, which 
showed an unusually fine 
tone production in the 
flower duet in the second 
act.—Neues Wiener Tage- 
blatt, March 13, 1928 


Mme. Roselle recently 
appeared as Madame But 
terfly. Reitler has sung a 
hymn to this achievement 
in beautiful and appropri- 
ate words. He glories in 
“the touching naivete’”’ of 
her impersonation, so ap- 
propriate to this exotic 
character, in the shimmer- 
ing purity of the perfectly 
produced voice, in the 
phrasing. Her tonal art 
produces a complete wed- 
ding of song and action. 
—Neue Freie Presse, 
March 13, 1928. 


Now in America—Returns to Europe in June 
to Sing Turandot During the Verona (Italy) Season 


Personal Address: 215 West 90th Street 


New York City 


have 
“Return again in triumphant song 


and emotional 


which 
All in all, 


Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, 


discovered. Here she is 
are fulfilled. 
self-discipline. Nothing happens 

The unhappy Japanese gi 
dies not merely as a Japanese, 
March 3, 1928. 


to be 


when she first burst upon us, 
Butterfly. As before, the most 
the contagious enthusiasm and 


in alt, 
acting, 


register, even up to the C 
timbre. Mme. Roselle’s 


Anne 
prominent 


characteristics 


March 3, 


1928 


again as 


by chance; 
rl lives 
but as woman 


Roselle 
the irresistible 
which 


while carefully 


guest. 
Her abundant temperament is at all times 
everything is 
and breathes and grows 


again captured, 
characteristics 


is most 
she allows it to burst forth in all 


one might well 


she gave * first-class performance, 


Aida’s words 


well 
Remarkable het 
moved 


are the 
temperament of 


Her voice is perfectly controlled and given forth with unheard 
a certain glassy and brittle timbre 


appropriate 


planned out to 
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Lucille Chalfant Returns from European 
Opera Tour 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, has returned to America 
two months’ operatic tour abroad. Miss Chal 
engagements in Liege, Nice and Mentone, ap 


akme, Rigoletto, Lucia and Traviata. She was 


ica alter a 
fant filled 
pearing in | 


Times) 


CHALF 


tos (© N. Y 
LUCILLE {NT 

Nice the critics compared her 
Mary Garden and Sibyl 


acclaimed in Liege, and in 
singing and acting with that of 
Sanderson. L’Hebdo of Nice reported, “Miss Chalfant 
brought to the interpretation of Gilda a fine musical under- 
standing, and t infinite resources of a voice of pure st tim- 
flexibility.” L’Eclaireur declared that “After her 
f Rigoletto and Traviata, Miss Chalfant must 
e given a place among the most celebrated singers of the 
present day [his artist continues the tradition of Mary 
and Sibyl Sanderson, of whom she is the most bril- 
iant successor.” Of her success at Mentone, the corre- 
spondent of the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
said, “Miss Chalfant was received enthusiastically; she was 
1 und was almost buried in bouquets.” 
ill appear as soloist with the Beethoven 
in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, 
aria of Mozart, No, no, 
on this occasion for 


bre and 
periormances ot 


(;sarden 


times 


sing a coloratura 
capace, which will be heard 
New York 


Yeargsain Hall Speaks on Class Piano 
Instruction 


iddye 


n Hall was one of the speakers on 

of the New York City Federation of 

bs at the Park Ave. Baptist Church, on March 

ence was under the Child Welfare Depart- 

H all spoke on the outstanding advantages 
ivities for children 

Hall will explain class piano instruction 

when a demonstration 

to have had no previous instruction. 

says the child’s natural musical endowment, 

whether is best brought to the surface and 

the capacity for adequate emotional seif-expression devel 

oped thr ugh class instruction. 

the music class the child is introduced to the 

His interest is awakened under the 

e conditions and in company with his com 

uuraged to explore what become fascinating 


: Mrs 


lair Academy, 


lesson 


VS WHO 


great or small, 


is en 


through 
musical 


experience and 
gage the 
groundwork of musician 
great benefit in the study 
musical instruments at a later time. 
becomes the serious student in 


this 
uction parents are able to 
their children. The 
acquired will be of 
no or other 


itstanding pupil 


hild is entitled to 


less« n 
all, every child gains some 


! means of expressing 
within him in a natural and unforced way, 


which 
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reacts in the growth of his entire self from the spiritual to 
the physical 


Jongen’s New Organ Work a 


Masterpiece 


Brussels Premiére a Triumph Composed for New 
Philadelphia Organ 


3RUSSELS.—One of the works composed for the dedication 
of the great new organ, which the city of Philadelphia is 
presenting to its citizens, has already been performed and 
hailed as a masterpiece. It is that of the Brussels composer, 
Joseph Jongen. The work was ordered when the plan of 
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the Publication of 
The World’s Most Important Magazine 


Contribution to the 


SCHUBERT CENTENARY 


An extensive pictorial biog- 
raphy collected by our spe- 
cial agents abroad. Articles 
by noted writers and musi- 
sians dealing with every fea- 
ture of Schubert’s life and 
work. 





In three issues 
beginning next week 














inaugurating the organ with a composition from each of 
various countries was first conceived. In the course of 
time Jongen’s work was finished but the organ was not. 
So Brussels has had the pleasure of hearing the premiere. 

According to specifications, it is written on a large scale 
for organ and orchestra and, in the unanimous opinion of 
the Belgian press, marks an epoch in Belgian music. This 
Symphonie Concertante (op. 81) will undoubtedly rank as 
one of the loftiest works among our national treasures of 
pure music. 

The four movements, 
of each other (i. e. not 
material and character, 


which are completely independent 
“cyclical”) in respect of thematic 
are bound together by their style 
rather than by any themes or rhythms common to all. 
While each movement has its specific, well marked charac- 
ter, the work as a whole reveals itself as a completely co- 
herent mass, thanks chiefly to the family likeness between 
the leading ideas and to the homogeneity of the writing. 

The combination of organ and orchestra, “of the ~~ 
and the Emperor,” as somebody—Berlioz, I think—said, 
a puzzling problem. As far as we can judge from the sa 
formance on the weak organ of our Conservatoire, Jongen 
has found a brilliant solution. There is no doubt that with 
an organ of some hundreds of stops, like that of Philadel- 
phia, it will be perfect, and its effect will be one of aston 
eendagt variety and power. 

The work made a profound impression on the audience 
here which applauded the composer (who had himself played 
the organ part) and the conductor, with wild enthusiasm. 
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Marion McAfee to Feature Mozart 

When Mozart was in Paris in 1778 he stayed at the 
Hotel de Beauvais, where his mother died. The old building 
is still standing at 88, rue Frangois Miron, about half way 
between the church of St. Paul, where Daquin was organist, 
and the church of St. Gervais where Couperin was organist. 
It is a splendid example of old French architecture, but 
it is now divided up into apartments, and is inhabited by 


Lucas 
MARION McAFEE 
stopped a minute to linger before a part of the old Hotel de 


Beauvais, in Paris (near the Bastille) where Mozart stayed 
in 1778. 


Photo by Clarence 


the working classes, for the aristocrats have moved several 
miles west of the Bastille district. 

Marion McAfee visited it shortly after singing Mozart’s 
Queen of the Night music, with the Orchestre Philhar- 
monique in the new Pleyel Hall. Three days after the 
accompanying photograph was taken, she set out for London 
on a very windy day. The airplane in which she flew was 
driven to the ground, by the storm, and she was very 
badly shaken when the machine capsized. She continued 
her journey by train and steamer, reaching London many 
hours behind her appointed time, but, fortunately, none the 
worse for her adventure. She is spending a month in the 
British capital to study English songs with the composers 
before returning to her concert work in Chicago. The music 
of Mozart is to be a special feature of her song recital 
programs. 


Samoiloff’'s Reception to California Artists 


York, March 20, by Mr. 
to meet Phyllida Ashley and 
\ Eva Atkinson, well known 
singer and vocal teacher, from San Francisco, Cal., who 
came to. New York to study with Mr. Samoiloff. The 
invited guests included: Big Chief White Horse Eagle, 
Queen Wa-The-Na, Gladys Axman, Clarence Axman, 
Flora Bauer, Marion Bauer, Mme. Clarence Burger, Julia 
Claussen, Theodore Claussen, John Carroll, Nahan Franko, 
Mr. and Mrs. Falk, Aldo Franchetti, Dr. Percy Frieden- 
berg, Dr. and Mrs. I. Grushlau, Mr. Gobert, A. C. Hussey, 
Sol. Hurok, George Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Keith, 
Tamaki Miura, Dr. J. Maliniak, Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Mat- 
thews, John F. Majeski, The Malkin Trio, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Onderdonk, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Samos- 
sud, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Rosensweig, Thalia Sabanieva, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Harold Stein, Rhea Silberta, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Stojowski, Mr. and Mrs. K. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm, A. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thenen, Capt. A. M. Wort- 
ham, James Wolfe, Chas. E. Watt, Mr. and Mrs. S. Zavell, 
Georges Zaslawsky, also quite a group of Samoiloff pupils. 

Following a forma! procession, Big Chief W -% Horse 
Eagle made Tamaki Miura a Princess, and Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff an Indian Chief. This part of the program closed with 
James Wolfe singing the Song of The Volga Boatmen, etc. 
A Japanese girl, Elizabeth Sasabe, of Seattle, Wash., who 
is in New York to study with Mr. Samoiloff, was the belle 
of the evening. 


A reception was given in New 
and Mrs. Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
Aileen Fealy, pianists, and 
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| Foreign News in Brief 





New SERBIAN OPERAS 
BELGRADE (JuGOSLAvIA).—The National Opera here is 
breaking a lance this season for the unknown Yugoslav 
composer. Aischa, by Miloje Milojevic, is announced for 
first performance anywhere later in the season, and the 
premiere of Zulumtschar (The Tyranny), by Peter Kristics, 
has just taken place. It is strongly national music, very 
melodic and had a great success. Both libretto and music 
emphasize the contrast between the Christian and Moham- 
medan element, and the Oriental splendor of the province 
of Herzegovina. M. 
Prokorierr’s New Opera to Have LENINGRAD PREMIERE 
Paris.—-Serge Prokofieff has just finished a lyric drama 
in four acts, entitled, Le Joueur, the libretto for which is 
taken from Dostoievsky. The work was originally written 
about ten years ago for the Imperial Theater of Petrograd. 
The score has been considerably modified, and will be given 
its first performance this spring in Leningrad. N. ve B 
KiepurA ENGAGED For MILAN 
Bertin.—Jan Kiepura, tenor, who created such a furor 
in Vienna two seasons ago, has been engaged for three 
seasons at the Scala in Milan. He will sing for six months 
each year; his debut will be as Kalaf in Turandot. : 
ScHUBERT Bust MUTILATED 
VienNA.—While all Vienna and the world at large are 
paying homage to Franz Schubert on the occasion of his 
centenary, unknown men have perpetrated an act of vandal- 
ism on the birth-place of the master, in the Nussdorfer 
Strasse, Vienna. The bust erected on the portal of the 
house was torn down and partly broken. B. 
Haypn’s House a RvIn 
VieNNA.—The house, at Eisenstadt, Austria, where Josef 
Haydn lived from 1766 to 1778, is almost a ruin. As the 
government payed no attention to this fact, private interests 
have taken it in hand and will restore the historical build- 
ing at a cost of about $1,000. A collection has been started 
to raise this sum. 
Vienna’s New HocnscuuLe Rector INAUGURATED 
ViENNA.—Franz Schmidt was solemly inaugurated as 
the new rector of the Vienna High School of Music in 
succession to Josef Marx, who had been the rector of the 
institution since its foundation a few years ago. In his 
farewell address Marx gave a resumé of his plans, several 
of which—like the engagement of Richard Strauss and 
Max Reinhardt for the High School—had not materialized 
owing to unforeseen difficulties. Rumor has it that a far- 
reaching reorganization of the High School may take place 
before long. a 
Anp Stitt Torey Come 
VienNA.—Arrangements have just been completed 
whereby Ernst Krenek’s opera, Jonny Spieltauf, will have 
its Paris premiére, in French, at the Champs Elysés Theater 
in June, as part of Firmin Gémier’s World Theater scheme. 
Krenek himself will conduct the premiére, and Albert Wolff 
and Walter Straram will alternate as conductor later on. 
Professor Steinhoff, the Viennese artist, is preparing un- 
heard-of scenic wonders, and his wife, Mme. Tallon Stein- 
hoff, is making the translation. Negotiations are also under 
way for a production in London. Meanwhile the Karls- 
ruhe Opera, where rehearsals were already in full swing, 
has abandoned the production of Krenek’s opera owing to 
nationalistic pressure. | ae: 
A MEMORIAL TO THE StrAUSS DyNAsty 
VieENNA.—A memorial tablet has been solemnly unveiled 
on the house which shelters the “Zogernitz Casino,” a popu- 
lar concert beer garden. The memorial does homage to the 
three generations of the Strauss waltz dynasty, who fre- 
quently played there. Mme. Johann Strauss, the widow 
of the waltz king, was among those present, also many pub- 
lic functionaries and musicians of the city. 
Janacex’s New Dostorewsk1 OPERA 
PraGue.—While the National Opera of this city is pre- 
paring the local premiére of Leos Janacek’s The Makro- 
poulos Case (first given at Briinn last season and reviewed 
in these columns), the aged composer has just finished his 
latest operatic product. It is again, as always with this 
composer, an unusual subject. The book is after Dosto- 
iewski’s novel, From a Dead House, and it is said to be 
even more original and daring in its music than Janacek’s 
former operas. oe 
Giuck’s Orreo REVISED 
Lerpsic—The Schauspielhaus of this city has created 
something of a stir with a revised version of Gluck’s Orfeo. 
The “happy end” of the opera, as it is known today, has 
been eliminated in the assumption that it represented a con- 
cession on Gluck’s part to his public. In the new (or al- 
legedly original) version Orfeo returns to the upper world 
alone and dies at the end. The role of Orfeo was sung by 
a tenor and not, as in Gluck’s “Parisian” version, by a con- 
tralto. M. R. 
Paris AND VIENNA OPERAS FOR COLOGNE 
Cotocne.—On the occasion of the great Press Exposition 
during this summer, Cologne will have a season of unusually 
interesting music. Among the important plans are guest 
seasons of the Paris (Grand Opéra and of the Vienna State 
Opera and State Burz Theater. A number of concerts by 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra are also on the schedule 
of the Exposition. R. 
CoLtocNe Opera’s DiIrecTorsHIP 
CoLocNe.—The question of the successorship to Fritz Ré- 
mond, who retires at the end of this season as general in- 
tendant of the Cologne Opera, is still unsettled. Josef Tur- 
nau and Dr. Otto Erhardt have withdrawn as_ candidates, 
and there is great curiosity as to the final choice. Albert 
Kehm, general intendant of the Stuttgart Opera, wishes it 
stated expressly that he is not, and never was, a candidate 
for the Cologne post, and that all rumors to this effect 
(recorded in the Musicat Courter of February 2nd) are 
unfounded. P. Be 
Harriet Couen’s Successes in HoL_anp 
Tue Hacue—Harriet Cohen, the popular English pianist, 
has been making an excellent name for herself here as well 
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as in Rotterdam and Amsterdam with her splendid piano 
technic and well-balanced interpretations. Arnold Bax’s 
new sonata, however, although well received by the public, 
proved too hard a nut for the critics, who were unable to 
realize its subtle relationship to classical form. For most 
of them also it was too long, though all stated that it had 
“beautiful moments.” H. A. 
Evtyn Howarp-Jones Wins HicH Approvat 1n HoLianp 

Tue Hacue.—After a lapse of nearly three years Evlyn 
Howard-Jones has paid another visit to Holland, on this oc- 
casion appearing not only as a pianist but as a lecturer. 
First in The Hague and then in Amsterdam he gave an in- 
teresting talk about British composers of all periods, illus- 
trating his remarks with works by Farnaby, Bull and Pur- 
cell in the earlier periods, and Ireland, Delius, Dale and 
Bax among contemporaries. Both his lectures and his play- 
ing were acclaimed by the public and press, and on all sides 
a desire was expressed for his early return. H. A. 


Toti Dal Monte Scores in Milan 


According to Milan daily papers just received, Toti Dal 
Monte made a stupendous success this month at La Scala 
in Milan, appearing is the title role in Lucia and as Gilda in 
Rigoletto. Dal Monte, who has been re-engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera for next season, is leaving this month 
for South America, where she will appear in principal roles 


TOTI DAL MONTE 


in Buenos Aires and other cities in Argentine and Brazil. 
Before returning to Chicago she will sing many concerts in 
Australia, where she is considered’ a queen among colora- 
turas. 


Thirty Recitals for Pro-Arte, and More to 
Come 
The Pro-Arte String Quartet was in New York for a few 
days recently between tours. The tour just finished took 
them through the South and as far as the Pacific Coast, 
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during which thirty recitals were given. The second tour 
started on March 16 at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
On March 22 they played for President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


Lewis Richards Specializing, in 
Historical Recitals 


In Which He Traces the Development of the Harpsi- 
chord From Early English, French, and Flemish 
Schools Up to the Beginning of the Piano 


Lewis Richards, who is now under Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, was born at Saint Johns, Mich. After study- 
ing the piano for a number of years in this country, he 
went to Brussels, Belgium, where he entered the Royal 
Conservatory of Music. Upon graduation, he embarked 
upon a successful career as concert pianist, and within a 
short time became known in the musical centers of Europe 
as an artist of attainments. His ability as ensemble player 
won him recognition through his association as pianist with 
the famous Capet string quartet and as harpsichordist with 
the Societe des Instruments Anciens of Paris. It was 
through his connection with the latter group that Richards 
became interested in the harpsichord, and eventually con 
ceived the idea of reviving its dormant glories for a genera- 
tion of music lovers to whom they were merely a legend. 
Accordingly he induced the Pleyel piano firm of Paris to 
construct for him a replica of one of the finest harpsichords 
of the 18th century and set about the mastery of its peculiar 
and intricate technic. 

With this perfected art, he was ready to resume his right- 
ful place in the musical world. He then returned to his 
native land, bringing his harpsichord, his technical mastery 
of this instrument of olden days and his enthusiasm, all to 
the service of affording his fellow-countrymen a glimpse 
of those musical beauties of the days before the piano was 
developed. 

Richards made his American debut at Minneapolis on 
November 4, 1923, and his success was so emphatic as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra that he was im 
medately reéngaged for the following season. On January 
22, 1924, he made his New York debut at Aeolian Hall, 
and was instantly met with favor. 

Mr. Richards is specializing for next season in historical 
recitals, tracing the development of the harpsichord from 
early English, French, and Flemish schools up to the be 
ginning of the piano. 


Laura E. Morrill’s Pupils Active 

Laura E. Morrill, vocal teacher of New York and Boston, 
has received word of the success scored by Jessie Pennplins 
at a concert in St. Petersburg, Fla., where she gave a 
dramatic song cycle by Johann Loewe entitled Esther. Ar 
other Morrill artist, Lillie Snelling, appeared in concert in 
Pasadena and also sang the roles of Laura and Cieca when 
La Gioconda was given recently in concert form in 
Angeles. One of the artists studying in New York with 
Mme. Morrill is Florence Chapman, who includes among 
her recent bookings appearances in St. Paul, her home city 
Eugenie Besnier has a forty week’s contract on the Keith 
Circuit, and while in Boston coached with Mme. Morrill. 
Robert Sherwood is making fine progress in his studies, 
and is doing church work and also fulfilling several engage- 
ments in Boston, appearing at clubs and receptions. Sarah 
Edwards, also a Morrill artist, is appearing in a Broadway 
production, Cohan’s Merry Malones. 


Los 


Jeanne Gordon to Sing in Dresden 


Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan Opera contralto, at the close 
of her opera season will fill a number of important concert 
and festival dates the latter part of April and early in May. 
On May 15 she will sail for Europe, going direct to Dresden 
to do some guest performances at the Stadts Opera. 
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Situated in the very centre of town, within a 
short walking distance of all musical activities. 
Hotel Manger offers the unusual advantage 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 


the president, Mrs. Clifford Starr Barnum, and in the choral 
one noted such excellent singers as Elsie Ahrens, Katherine 
Crocco, Bessie Bowman Estey, daughter of Edward Morris 
3owman, beloved organist of former days; Isabel |’ranklin 
Longbotham, Marion Witcover, etc. 


Maria Cellai 
The fifth subscription recital by exponents of Zilpha May 
Barnes, at the VanDyck studios on March was given 
by Maria Cellai, a coloratura soprano who has a very agree 
able voice and sings with the good style one expects of the 
3arnes students. A good sized audience applauded her sing- 
ing of arias and songs by standard composers, the Indian 
3ell Song (Lakme) and La Traviata aria winning espe- 
cial favor. Campra, Massenet, and Dell’ Acqua songs, sung 
in French, and English songs by Purcell, Grieg, Jensen, 
Rubinstein and Thayer showed her in good light, with 
Arditi, Mattei and Sibella songs in Italian also producing 
effect. The work of the singer was much enhanced by the 
excellent piano accompaniments of her te acher Mary 

Lustig will give the April 18 recital. 


Singers’ Club of New York 

Back in 1904 the Singers’ Club of New York held its first 
meetings at the home of Frank Seymour Hastings; on 
March 28, at Carnegie Hall it celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a gala concert which was attended by a 
distinguished audience 

During the latter half of the program, one of the four 
former conductors, Arthur Philips, its founder, incidentally, 
led the club in a composition by Mr. Hastings called The 
Miller’s Song, which occasioned a wealth of applause. The 
other three conductors—Ralph L. Grosvenor, Thomas Safford 
and G. Waring Stebbins—also directed some of their own 
works, each receiving his share of favor 

For this occasion the ranks of the Singers’ Club were in- 
creased by the presence of maay of the retired members. 
Exceedingly effective was their off-stage offering, Toast to 
Song, which brought a royal welcome when they made their 
appearance on the stage. Under the skilled baton of Alfred 
’. Cornell, their present conductor, the club performed a 
well arranged program, interest in which was heightened by 
the assisting artists: Steele Jamison, tenor, and Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, with the incidental solos being finely 
sung by Frederick W. Rauch and Albert Wiederhold, bari- 
tones 

The Singers Club revealed an unusual quality of tone, 
full and rich. They shaded with almost the finesse of a 
soloist and clear diction made it casy to understand the texts 
of the songs. As far as interpretation was concerned, there 
was total freedom from monotony 


New York npg ce Club 


Young artists of the New York Madrigal Club, Marguerite 
Potter, president, appeared in concert on March 28 at the 
MacDowell Galleries. Songs from Germany, Scotland, Eng 
land and Ireland were sung by Emily M. Kohl, Lilian 
McIndoe, Hazel Longman and Norma Beaux Hoyt, while 
The Seasons of the Year were represented in songs by 
Mazie Brooker, Elizabeth Ingalls, Sonia Rosova and Ruth 
Jackson, with Florence Winselman at the piano 


The International Singers 
Singers made their first New York ap 
pearance in Town Hall on March 28. The name adopted 
by them appears to have caused some discussion among 
members of the press, but since two members of the quar- 
tet are English and two American, wherefore the discus- 
sion or disapproval? The reason for the choice of name is 
obvious. However, the approval on one score is unanimous 

on that which is of any real import—and that is that 


The Internationa! 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Victor Edmunds and George Rasely, the tenors; James 
Davies, bass, and Erwyn Mutch, baritone (who formerly 
was associated with the De Reszke Singers) all are musi- 
cianly artists and make an excellent quartet of male voices. 

The program presented was a varied one, and well ar- 
ranged, opening with And Now ’Tis Time to Go, from 
Bach’s The Peasant Cantata, and including numbers by 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Schubert, Handel, Leoncavallo, as 
well as numbers by some of the more modern composers, 
most of which were especially arranged for male quartet 
singing. Royal Andrews Merwin supported the singers at 


the piano. 
MARCH 29 
N. Y. College of Music 


Only seniors participated in the March 29 chamber music 
concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Stella Anderson, 
Belmont Fisher and Bernard Riese distinguished themselves 
in the opening Trio in D minor by Mendelssohn. Another 
effective group of women students was that forming the 
closing string quartet, namely, Esther Heller, Iwao Fukui, 
Luella Lindsay and Marguerite Buttleman; they gave Bee- 
thoven’s quartet, op. 18, No. 4, a very satisfactory perform- 
ance. Singers were Rhea Becker and Mae Zenke; pianists 
were Joseph Munstein, Carl Scott and Antoinette Mancini, 
and Wilhelm Kindsgrab cak a Mozart violin concerto. A 
crowded audience listened and applauded these offerings, 
which in nearly all cases measured up to professional 


standards. 
Arthur Warwick 


On March 29, at Steinway Hall, Arthur Warwick, pian- 
ist, gave an interesting and artistic recital before a large 
and most appreciative audience. Beginning his program 
with the Beethoven Fantasie sonata op. 27, No. 1, he con- 
tinued with compositions by Chopin, Schumann, Mana-Zucca, 
La Forge, and Debussy, and concluded his performance 
with the Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 8 by Liszt. In his play- 
ing Mr. Warwick revealed a brilliant and sympathetic tone, 
combined with a fluent and accurate technic. Throughout 
the program he maintained a thoroughly artistic standard 
and exhibited ample versatility of style. In addition to his 
pianistic gifts the concert giver posseses an attractive stage 
presence. Insistent applause brought three encores at the 
close of the recital. 

Luigi Franchetti 

Luigi Franchetti, a young pianist who made his New 
York debut a few weeks ago, gave a second recital at Town 
Hall on March 29. His program was a difficult one, be- 
ing made up of Mozart’s Sonata in D major, Schumann’s 
Davidsbundlertanze, two Chopin numbers, and Liszt’s Norma 
Fantasie. Mr. Franchetti solidified the impression made by 
his earlier appearance. He is an interesting pianist, his 
technical equipment being ample, and his interpretations 
marked by a sharp individuality. His departures from the 
conventional appeared to be very well received by the audi- 


ie MARCH 30 


Crozier Ozmun 
Exceedingly responsive was the select audience that 
listened to the debut recital of Mme. Crozier Ozmun, so- 
prano, at Steinway Hall on Friday evening. The inclement 
weather, however seemed to affect the spirit of neither singer 
nor audience, and the affair proved to be most enjoyable; 
from the moment the charming young singer made her 
appearance she was en rapport with her listeners and con- 
tinued to hold their interest throughout. 

With the musicianly accompaniments of Margaret Paige 
at the piano, Mme. Ozmun opened with an Italian group by 
Veracini, De Luca, Mozart and Donaudy in which she re- 
vealed a voice of excellent quality, sympathetic, and of 
pleasing clarity. To be sure she was somewhat hampered 
at first by “nerves,” but as the program progressed she gained 
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April 5, 1928 
poise and assurance and fully merited the favor of the audi- 
ence. Her French group was sung with clearness of diction 
and proper mood; in the German by Wolf, Franz, Brahms 
and Weingartner she did good singing. Of the English group, 
which contained some old favorites, there were two by Mme. 
Bialkiewicz, with whom Mme. Ozmun has been coaching 
recently, entitled: A Gift and Prelude. Although the pro- 
gram was of considerable length, the audience demanded a 
number of encores from the gracious young artist, whose 
first appearance made so favorable an impression. 


Hotel Roosevelt Musicale 

Friday evening, March 30, Maurice Ravel, the distin- 
guished French composer who is visiting our shores, was 
tendered another honor by way of a concert of his composi- 
tions presented at the Hotel Roosevelt by Esther Dale, so- 
prano; Geza de Kresz, violinist; Boris Hambourg, cellist, 
and Arthur Lora, flutist. A large audience gave each and 
every one a generous reception. 

Mme. Dale in opulent voice, again revealed her interpreta- 
tive skill in three groups of Ravel’s songs, the most enjoy- 
able of which was Chansons Madecasses, in which she had 
the composer at the piano and Messrs. Hambourg and Lora 
assisting. This group also came as a brilliant climax to 
the program. Incidentally these songs were especially written 
for Elizabeth Coolidge. With the Scheherazade, consisting 
of Asie, La Flute Enchantee and L’Indifferent, (Mr. Ravel 
at the piano) Mme. Dale opened the program and the third 
group, L’Enigme Eternelle, was repeated. 

Mr. Ravel gave a good account of his pianistic powers in 
three numbers: Pavane pour une Infante Defunte, Habanera 
and Rigaudon from Tombeau de Couperin. Geza de Kresz 
was heard in a brilliant performance of the composer’s 


Tzigane. 
MARCH 31 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 

There were applause and appreciation in abundance for 
Rachmaninoff when he appeared in recital at Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Among the composers represented 
were Bach-Busoni, Taneiew, Medtner, Scriabin, Chopin. 
Rachmaninoff, Liszt and Paganini-Liszt, whose works were 
rendered with the technical skill, artistic appreciation and 
feeling which have made Rachmaninoff so noted a pianist. 


New York Philharmonic 


The last of the student concerts, March 31, presented 
some previously rendered works which, however, delighted 
Toscanini’s faithful Saturday night devotees. Prelude from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
and four Wagner excerpts were interpreted by Toscanini 
in a manner which brought him a most enthusiastic response 
from the huge audience. Toscanini’s great knowledge and 
love of Beethoven and Wagner radiate from the conductor, 
and the wonder of it is that each time one hears these 
works at the hands of this same conductor new marvels are 
disclosed. 

The concert was relayed to Milan for the particular pur- 
pose of having Walter Toscanini, young son of the maestro, 
hear the concert. It must have made the young listener 
proud again to hear his father so genuinely acclaimed. 


APRIL 1 


MacDowell Club of New York City 


On Sunday the MacDowell Club of 
annual Bach evening at the club house in East 73d Street. 
The contributing artists were Carolyn Beebe and Edwin 
Hughes, pianists, George Morgan, baritone, G. Roscoe 
Possell, flutist, Albert Stoessel, violinist, and the string 
sections of the New Jersey Orchestra, Philip James con- 
ductor. 

The 
the “Giant” 


this city gave its 


program opened with an orchestral arrangement of 
fugue by R. Vaughan Williams, which was 
followed by the srandenburg Concerto, No. 5, for flute, 
violin, piano and strings, in the Max Reger edition. Both 
these concerted numbers were given scholarly and convincing 
readings. Mr, Morgan sang four of the Geistliche Lieder 
with beauty of voice, fine style and excellent German diction. 
His work found much favor with the audience. 

After an intermission the evening closed with a masterly 
performance of the double piano concerto in C major, per- 
formed by Miss Beebe and Mr. Hughes, both pianists who 
have delved deeply into the significance of Bach’s music 
and who have the technical skill and musical insight to 
expound that significance. The opening allegro was charac- 
terized by freshness and vigor, the slow middle movement 
had the proper gravity and solemnity, while the closing fugue 
was given with a clarity, crispness and adjustment of tonal 
values that reduced its complexity to utmost simplicity. 
The two artists Were enthusiastically applauded. 


New York Philharmonic 

Arturo Toscanini conducted his farewell 
season with the Philharmonic Society at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday afternoon. The house was jammed 
to the doors with an enthusiastic crowd which greeted the 
maestro vociferously upon his entrance, he bowing in a very 
modest way, as if to say, “I am sorry that this is our last 
— this season, but shall be glad to greet you all next 
fa 

It was a memorable performance and Toscanini conducted 
with much youthful vigor and enthusiasm, leading his 
enormous forces, which consisted of the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, four excellent soloists and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in his customary masterly fashion. 
The program was a repetition of the one given at the 
pair of concerts earlier in the week and included Bach’s 
Pastoral Prelude to Part II of the Christmas Oratorio; 
Monteverdi's sonata sopra, Sancta Maria, for orchestra and 
unison chorus ; Franck’ s prelude to Part II of the Redemp- 
tion, and Beethoven’ s Ninth Symphony. 

The vocal selaleie. in the symphony were Nina Morgana, 
soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, 
and Ezio Pinza, bass. Among these Nina Morgana did 
excellent work, singing with her bell-like high voice, the 
almost impossible passages written for the soprano by Bee- 
thoven, with unfailing certainty and perfect ease. Mr. Crooks 
was in capital voice and did his best with the equally 
difficult tenor part. Sophie Braslau’s beautiful contralto 
voice added very much to the general effect, although the 


concert of the 
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contralto part is small. Ezio Pinza’s work was on a par 
with that of his colleagues. 

The chorus did notable work, except in the Monteverdi 
sonata sopra, Sancta Maria, where the section singing off 
stage was not always in unison with the orchestra. The 
accompaniments and the two orchestral numbers played by 
the orchestra under Toscanini’s guidance constituted some 
of the best work done by this excellent body of artists this 
season. 


New York Symphony Society 


The farewell concert of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra as an independent body drew a capacity audience to 
Mecca Temple on Sunday afternoon. The vast audience's 
pleasure in the music offered was visibly tinged with regret 
at the passing of one of America’s pioneer organizations, 
which had for almost half a century ministered to the joy 
and musical advancement of the American public. At the 
end of the concert, after Mr. Damrosch had conducted the 
slow movement of ‘Beethoven’ s ninth symphony, the audience 
seemed loath to leave the hall, evidently hoping for a fare- 
well speech; but as this was not forthcoming the multitude 
filed slowly out. 

With slight changes the program was the same as that of 
the preceding Friday evening. Mr. Arbos, the last guest 
conductor of the season, conducted Haydn’s G major sym- 
phony (B. & H. No. 88) the Brahms violin concerto, Jascha 
Heifetz soloist, and two Spanish numbers by Granados and 
Albeniz, the latter in his own orchestral arrangement. The 
Spanish conductor, who has won the warm approval of the 
Symphony audiences was given a rousing farewell. 

Mr. Heifetz refuted the belief (prevalent among less gifted 
violinists) that the Brahms concerto is written so as to make 
it impossible of a smooth and finished performance. This 
extraordinarily endowed wielder of the bow, while bringing 
to the ponderous work all the power and grandeur it de- 
mands, contrived to embellish it with all his charm of 
velvety tone and exquisite polish. 


Sergei Radamsky 


Sergei Radamsky, tenor, gave a recital at the Civic Re- 
pertory Theater on Sunday. During the course of his 
program he sang an aria from The Demon, an opera by 
Rubenstein; Osma’s Three Spanish Songs in Troubador 
Style; songs by Vasiliev-Bugli, Schechter and Kortchma- 
riev; and a number of Russian folk songs. Mr. Radamsky, 
who is just about to leave for a return tour of Russia in 
opera and concert as a result of the notable successes he 
made there last year, again won the plaudits of a New 
York audience by his finely colored tenor, well placed and 
admirably used. He is a musician of evident ability and pos- 
sessed of natural gifts. His method is rather that of the 
suave Italian than of the explosive and noisy Russian, and 
he imbues his interpretations with unusual lyric beauty. 


Lea Luboshutz 


Lea Luboshutz played three violin concertos and a group 
of shorter numbers at her recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon. The first, concerto in A minor, Bach, 
re-introduced to a large New York audience a violinist of 
rare talent and of fine discrimination in interpretation. Fol- 
lowing her thoughtful and easy reading of the stately Bach 
number, Mme. Luboshutz presented the concerto in D major, 
op. 19, of Serge Prokofieff. Again one delighted in Mme. 
Luboshutz’ masterful technic in the playing of this number, 
though this reviewer finds little of musical beauty, espe- 
cially in the first two movements especially of this concerto. 
The Vieuxtemps concerto in A minor, op. 37 proved the 
most gratifying number of the afternoon’s program, due 
to the player’s fine portrayal of the time-worn but attractive 
number. 

Group four was especially effective and was finely deline- 
ated by the violinist. It included Prayer from the Te Deum, 
Haendel-Flesch; Witches Sabbath, Rubin Goldmark; Ber- 
ceuse, Alexander Gretchaninoff; Danse Espagnole from La 
Vida Breve, De Falla-Kreisler. : 

Mme. Luboshutz was heartily applauded and graciously 
added encores to her program. Harry Kaufman gave ex- 
cellent codperation at the piano. 


Society of the Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music presented Brahms’ 
German Requiem at the Town Hall on April 1. It was a 
notable occasion, for not only is the Requiem itself a 
magnificent work, but the artists, Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Lawrence Tibbett, and the chorus and orchestra, rose to 
heights of musical eloquence and perfection of ensemble 
that in many ways surpassed the other excellent perform- 
ances that Artur Bodanzky and his organization have given 
this winter. The chorus in particular sang beautifully and, 
in spite of the fact that the tenor section seemed a trifle 
weak, an accident that happens in the best of choruses, did 
work which again attested its high place among the best 
singing ensembles in the city. 

Mme. Rethberg has been an asset to many of the per- 
formances of The Friends of Music this season. Her 
lovely soprano and great interpretative powers are happv 
additions to Mr. Bodanzky’s music-making at Town Hall. 
Mr. Tibbett’s rich and colorful voice was particularly well 
adapted for the impressive “Herr, lehre doch mich.” 

Brahms’ Requiem is too seldom heard in New York. 
Its somber and moving humanizing music, though appro- 
priate to the Christian Lenten season, bears a performance 
at any time of the year. 


John Goss 


John Goss, a young English baritone, made his appearance 
in a song recital at the Edyth Totten Theater on Sunday 
evening. Gifted with a rich and mellow voice and a pleasing 
stage presence he gave pleasure in a diversified program 
consisting of four groups. 

First he sang English songs of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, which proved to be very interesting, particularly 
Tobacco and She Never Told Her Love. The Tobacco 
song, which eulogizes the famous weed, is quite unique, 
comparing, as it does, Love and Tobacco. The second group 
contained two ballads by Schubert and three by Voewe, 
all of which Mr. Goss sang in a very good and clear German. 
In the Schubert group he gave particularly fine expression 
to the Totengraebers Heimweh, which is rather a sinister 
sort of song, but perhaps one of Schubert’s finest in expres- 
sion and most difficult to interpret. Three effective songs 
by Peter Warlock, Clair Jardin by Borodine, L’Ombre Des 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Arbres by Debussy and El Majo Discreto, the last one in 
Spanish, made up the enjoyable third group. In the last 
group Mr. Goss sang some Irish and an Apallachian folk 
song, winding up his recital with two Sea Chanties, all of 
which proved most enjoyable. 

The singer interpreted his program delightfully ; he knows 
how to produce all the effects necessary to bring out the 
sentiment of the text, has a very y effective sotto voce, and, 


Daisy Raakiout. was the sachomieniat ond as such did 
much to make the work of Mr. Goss successful. At the 
conclusion of the recital Mr. Goss, in response to many re- 
calls, sang a number of charming old English songs. 


Albert Vertchamp 


Albert Vertchamp, violinist, gave a recital at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music Opera House on April 1. In a program 
which included Vivaldi’s concerto in G minor, with piano 
and string quartet accompaniment, the Paganini concerto 
and various and shorter compositions by Granados, Dvorak 
and Saint-Saéns, the recitalists proved to be a soloist of 
marked ability. As a chamber musician he has long been 
favorably known. His technical equipment was more than 
adequate, his tone, of an excellent quality and his interpreta- 
tions are interesting and musicianly. In the Vivaldi piece 
Mr. Vertchamp’s work was particularly commendable. He 
displayed in that master’s concerto a tone which was at once 
broad and warm, and a virtuosity which brought him well 
deserved and enthusiastic applause from his large audience. 
Josef Wohlmann was an able accompanist. 


Roxy Concert 


The most important offering of the Sunday morning 
concert at Roxy’s Theater, under the direction of Erno 
Rapee, was the Strauss Ein Heldenleben. Henri Nosco, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, played the incidental solos 
in the Strauss work. He has come to this country after 
successful appearance with most of the French orchestras. 
In presenting this work, Mr. Rapee was carrying out his 
policy of introducing music never before attempted in a 
motion picture theater. Harold Van Duzee, tenor, sang 
Allerseelen and Zucignung, also by Strauss. A detailed 
account cannot be given at this time because the MusicaL 
Courter did not receive tickets for the concert. 


Rozsi Varady Entertains Hungarian Pilgrims 


Rozsi_ Varady, Hungarian cellist, who has concertized 
here and abroad with success, was delegated to place a 
wreath in the name of the Hungarian government on the 
Kossuth monument which was unveiled, March 15, on River- 
side Drive. The afternoon following, Miss Varady gave a 
reception in honor of the creator of the Kossuth monu- 
ment, Mr. Horvay, and the leader of the pilgrim dele- 
gation from Hungary, at the Kleinberger Galleries. Among 
the one hundred or more prominent guests who attended 
were Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Edna Thomas, the 
Duchess of Richelieu, Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Princess 
Ghyka, the Mayor of Budapest, Dr. Sipocz, His Excellency 
Baron Pereny, His Excellency Councillor of State Poka- 
Pivny, Imre de Josika-Hercegh, His Excellency the Hun- 
garian Consul-General Ghika, and Dr. Nicholas Varady, 
critic, and brother of the hostess, who recently arrived from 
Budapest. Miss Varady played recently for the Hun- 
garian benefit at the Century Theater. 


Music at the Brick Presbyterian Church 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was sung by the Brick Church 
choir under the direction of Clarence Dickinson on March 
25, with Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and 
Alexander Kisselburgh as soloists, and the choir of St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church as the Chorale Choir. 

A Schubert program was given at the Friday Noon Hour 
of Music, March 30, at the Brick Church by Clarence Dick- 
inson, with Ruth Shaffner, soprano, and Hans Hagen, cellist. 
Included were: March in Folk Dance Rhythm, Minuet, 
Andante con moto (from tenth symphony), Serenade and 
March Militaire for organ; songs—Night and Dreams, 
Hark, Hark, the Lark, The Omnipotence and Friihlings- 
glaube; Andante from Sonata per Arpeggione, Ave Maria 
and Moment Musical for cello. 


Berwald Wins $1000 Cash Prize 


Dr. William Berwald, professor of music at Syracuse 
University, has been awarded the National Association of 
Organists’ prize of a thousand dollars for an organ and 
orchestra work. It is to be given its first performance 
at the Capitol Theater, New York, during Music Week. 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BORIS LEVENSON 


Composer-Conductor 
20th anniversary Concert, assisted by Dmitry Dobkin, Tenor; 
String Woodwind Ensemble; Chorus and Orchestra. Town 
Hall, Friday Evening, April 13, 8:30 o'clock. ! 


Mgt.: Haensel & Jones Knabe Piano 


News Bulletin of Wolfsohn Bureau of New 
York, Inc. 


John Powell will be the only soloist to appear at the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Convention in Dayton, Ohio, on 
April 15. Mr. Powell has just returned from a long and 
successful Southern and Pacific Coast recital tour. 

Richard Bonelli will give a recital during the session of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs at Jackson, Tenn., on 
April 12. His tour with the Chicago Opera closed in Min- 
neapolis on April 2, when the baritone left for the East to 
begin his annual spring recital tour. 

Mary Lewis’ March engagements kept this charming so- 
prano pretty well on the jump. They were as follows: 
March 8: Soloist, Paul Prentzel Course, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
11, eighth feature Fourth Annual Wolfsohn Concert Course, 
Carnegie Hall, New York; 14, soloist Eaton Choral Club, 
Toronto, Ont.; 15, appeared at Metropolitan Opera House 
as Guillita in Tales of Hoffman; 16, recital, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; 20, Marguerite in Faust with Chaliapin at the Met- 
ropolitan; 21, song, Pagliacci opposite her husband, Michael 

3ohnen; 23, Philadelphia Forum; 24, soloist in Vernon 
Room Series, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
31, appeared with Ellmer Zoller and Phyllis Kraeuter at 
Shreveport, La. 

Reinald Werrenrath, as usual, participated in the Dutch 
Treat Show on March 23 at the Waldorf-Astoria, in addi- 
tion to entertaining a group of prominent guests. 

Allen McQuhae, Irish Tenor, has had a busy March, in- 
cluding dates in Boulder, Col.; Provo, Cedar City and St. 
George, Utah; Lewiston, Mont., and Winnipeg, Mr. Mc- 
Quhae also dedicated the new radio station in Denver on 
March 9. With William Simmons he will sing in the Eas- 
ter Sunday Atwater. Kent Hour. 


Kindler Audience in “Frenzy of Enthusiasm” 

“Hans Kindler Plays Marvelous Program,” was the 
manner in which Augustus Bridle headlined his review in 
the Toronto Daily Star of the recital which this noted cellist 
gave in Toronto, Canada, on March 7. Mr. Bridle then 
continued his eulogy in part as follows: “He has as big 
and free a tone as Casals; as much poetry as Paderewski; 
as much color-craft as Kreisler. Kindler has the funda- 
mental of a great artist—an open soul. He explores. The 
old conventionals do not satisfy him in program or per- 
formance: There are now possibilities in cello tone. Kindler 
finds them. His tone last night had ravishing quality. It 
floated, danced, took phantom shapes, almost vaporized, at 
times flowing like a river. No large instrument has the 
fluent tone, or quite the intimate enchantment of a cello 
Its tone-color range is from violin notes to the sweep of an 
organ. Kindler showed this. He treated his instrurnent 
as a live thing. He glided from diapason to upper string 
smorzando within one beat.” If possible, the praise in the 
Toronto Evening Telegram was even more enthusiastic, a 
headline declaring that “Kindler Excels Casals.” The re- 
view in this daily also included such salient sentences as 
“You have to write it in your book of great happenings 
the cello playing of Hans Kindler in Hart House Theater 
last night! It roused the large audience to something near 
a frenzy of enthusiasm again and again.” Lawrence Mason, 
in registering the success of the cellist, stated that “In the 
excellence of the program, the superb art of the performer 
and the fervent response of the audience, it was easily one 
of the outstanding events of our music season. 


May Stone Studio Notes 


Erna Dvorawska has been engaged as prima donna for a 
vaudeville act on the Keith Circuit, entitled A Polish Peas 
ant Wedding. Helen Prescott, coloratura soprano, recently 
sang over Station WJZ. Lillian Dublin, liedersinger, con 
tinues her programs of “Famous Songs” over stations 
WEVD, WOR, and WGBS. All are May Stone artist- 
ite 
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Will conduct a SUMMER CLASS for Violinists 


Cummington, Mass. (Berkshire Hills) 


July 15th to September 15th 
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Arthur Davis Soloist With Orchestra 


Arthur Davis, tenor, will appear as soloist with the Milton 
(Pa.) Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
on April 13 and 17. This spring he also is booked for a 
tour of the South 
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Scores in First Season 


Pilar-Morin Pupil 

Ethel Fox, litth Pilar-Morin, recently 
mely with the San Carlo 
after which she Havana, Cuba. 
ymmenting on the soprano’s Musetta, 
Miss Fox won her spurs 
in Pittsburgh and Boston 
just before. The popular waltz song of the Cafe Momus 
apitally done and the young singer fairly shared 
the honors of the more experienced members of the cast.’ 

Her Micaela in Carmen brought forth this from the 
Boston hdlvastionr “Ethel Fox’s Micaela was skillfully 
sung. By all odds it was the most striking performance of 
the present season.” 

Miss Fe hted New Orleans also with Marguerite in 
Faust, as may be seen from the excerpt from the New Or- 
States: “Miss Fox, making her very first appearance 
stage in this opera, one would never have 
was not seasoned in her part. She handled 
histrionic requirements so beautifully 
to realize that it was her debut. Her 
that velvety smooth quality that is so soothing t 
a strain to reach high or deep tone, and n¢ 
to produce effects. Miss Fox is admirably 
suited in appearance to the part, as she is exceptionally 
pretty, small and innocently demure, with the two golden 
plaits of Marguerite hanging over her shoulders.” ; 

The singer’s Musetta, too, brought forth unanimous 
same city, as it did in Pittsburgh, when the 
“Ethel Fox, making her first appearance in 
Pittsburgh, proved a captivating Musetta and in her waltz 

and again.” 

fosto Fox also sang Gretel in Humperdinck’s 

and the Globe called her portrayal “a constant de 

and her voice, a pure soprano, improved notably as 

performance went on. She made a lovely picture in the 

ond wig and old-fashioned German clothes of Gretel, 

while the naturalness of her acting, especially in the scenes 
her brother, brought many a laugh.” 
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Brilliant Jonas Pupil Scores Success 
At the Philadelphia branch of 


annual luncheon of the 
the National Club much interest 


New England Women’s 


MUSICAL COURIER 


was aroused by the intelligent and brilliant piano playing 
of Elizabeth Hipple, a talented pupil of Alberto Jonas. 
The performer was enthusiastically applauded and encored. 





What the J ury ‘Thinks | 








The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree. and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 


Artur Rodzinski, March 1 
(New York Symphony) 


Journal TELEGRAM 
still another Rodzinski seems to be a 

rate drill master. 

TELEGRAM 
showed . . . his interpretations vacil 
lated between a broad, spirited 
style and a petty. often misguided 
fussing over details that robbed 
the music of much of its best 


effect. 
JourNnaL TELEGRAM 

In Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- This unevenness made itself 
phony .. . the clarity of the in- felt most strongly in the sym 
terpretation was again one of phony of Tschaikowsky. ‘<> 
its most ingratiating features, but Mr. odzinski steered a_ safe 
it also acquired the eloquence of course through about a third of 
a sweeping line at his hands. . . the first movement .. . then he 
there was deep sentiment in it, seized upon the episode marked 
but a sentiment that did not de- Ben sostenuto . . . to play with 
generate into the tearful. much to the composer’s disadvan 
tage and his own discredit 
completely ruining the effect of 
the subsequent development of 
the episode 
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AMERICAN 
Miss Sebel is the possessor of 
an exquisite soprano voice, lim 
nid, flexible and of equable qual while to this overbrilliance there 
ity. . . . She is an artist whose was added a frequent forcing 
every note is emitted with not grateful to the ear . . . bare, 
assurance and security strident upper tones. . . 
Heratp Mornine TEvLec RAPIT 
Miss Sebel has many qualities However, Miss Sebel is not 
which equip her for success be by any means. a_ completely 
fore the public equipped recitalist 
AMERICAN Sun 
Assurance and securitv that ... her use of her voice was 
confess to excellent training faulty at times. 


Ada Sari, March § 


A pale, open and almost, un 
interesting soprano voice was 


TIMES Wortp 
Mme. Sari’s voice is true 
coloratura of fine texture and 
color, sufficient volume and un- drawn hither and yon, mostly 
usual flexibility yon, across the footlights of Car- 
negie Hall last night 
Heratp TIMES 
Her sustained middle notes In sustained legato in the mid- 
had a pleasing clarity and smooth die register there is less warmth 
ness with no lack of warmth in tone and style. . 


Myra Hess, March 6 
1N Eventnc Wortp 
She was at ter best in the The pianist did not seem to 
Bach and Schumann works be quite in the mood for the 
Bach number. , 
Eventnc Wor.ip 
Somehow she did not bring 
to its interpretation the full sense 
of conviction 


Philadelphia Orchestra, March 6 
(Pierre Monteux, Conductor) 
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Earlier in the evening Bach 
had offered substantial enchant- 
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He did 
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The virtuoso performance of 
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La Valse its definiteness 
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last night’s program 


, interpretative 
hash. 
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did not suffice to place 
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more impressionistic colleague 
(Debussv) 
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Last evening the Philadelphia the complete disintegration 
strings sang forth brilliantly of an orchestra which was with- 

out peer for wealth of tone 


Siegfried, March 7 
(Metropolitan) 
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Dr. Ernst Knoch Engaged for Festival Opera 
Company 


Dr. Ernst Knoch, well known conductor, has been engaged 
as musical director for the Festival Opera Company to re- 
place Frank Waller, who recently resigned. Dr. Knoch will 
personally visit the various cities where the company will 
give Aida on its spring tour, coaching the local choruses 
and orchestras in their final stage rehearsals before the per- 
formance. He will be on tour about seven weeks. 


April 5, 1928 


Louis Diercks Associate Teacher of 


Proschowski 

Louis Diercks, head of the music department of the 
State Teachers’ College in Kearney, Neb., is an associate 
teacher of Frantz Proschowski, who will give a master class 
there this summer. Mr. Proschowski will also give some 
interesting lectures for the teachers of that state. Helen 
Ardelle, another Proschowski artist-pupil, will be heard in 
recital during the session. 

Recently the college chorus, excellently trained by Mr. 
Diercks, gave a performance of Dubois’ The Seven Last 
Words of Christ, which received the warm appreciation of 
a capacity audience. One of the local papers, following the 
concert, commented as follows: “A great authority has said 
that the finest chorus or orchestra could be easily ruined by 
a poor conductor and the poorest organization might be made 
to do good work if given a good conductor. The college 
chorus is of average material and is in the hands of a good 
conductor and the combination is producing splendid results. 


LOUIS DIERCKS, 
head of the music department of the State Teachers’ College 
in Kearney, Neb., who is an associate teachcr of Frantz 
Proschowski. 


Few people realize the amount of patience and training re- 
quired to weld an organization into a good ensemble and 
create good unity. Mr. Diercks has both the training and 
the patience. May the good work continue!” 


Conal O’C Quirke’s Pupils Active 


member of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Association, has been appointed contralto soloist at 
St. George’s Church, East 16th St., New York, and was 
recently acclaimed with enthusiasm at a reception given by 
the “National Society of Colonial Descendants of America” 
under their Regent, Mrs. Charles H. Fisher. At the same 
entertainment Mildred Gilles, who has been appointed so- 
prano soloist of Grace Lutheran Church, Bayonne, New 
Jersey, was warmly applauded for her singing of Southern 
ballads. Julia Dickens, dramatic soprano, scored an un- 
usual success at an affair given in the McAlpin Hotel by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution on January 26th. 
On the 27th a similar entertainment was given at which 
Margery Montello, who will be heard in recital in Chicago, 
was highly successful with her brilliant soprano voice and 
rendition of operatic numbers. 

Frances Patton, contralto soloist at Fourth Universalist 
Church of Good Tidings, Brooklyn, sang successfully in 
company with Signor Rossi of the Metropolitan Opera at a 
concert given by the Chaminade Club in Brooklyn, the insist- 
ent applause necessitating an encore. Madeline King, so- 
prano, who was engaged as soloist during the late produc- 
tion of “Metropolis” at the Rialto Theater, N. Y., has been 
appointed soloist at First Presbyterian Church, Augusta, 
Ga., and has been heard to advantage in recital in that city 
Sylvia Berk, a seventeen year old soprano, made her theat- 
rical debut as Pitti Sing at a performance of the Mikado 
given by Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Her singing and act- 
ing were both highly commended. 


Mignon Sutorius, 


George Djimos, tenor, who was heard in recital here last 
season, appeared in a concert given under the patronage of 
the Spanish, Mexican, Argentine and Cuban ambassadors 
on February 26th at the Pythian Temple and made a fine 
impression by his beautiful interpretations of Spanish com- 
positions by Maria Grever, who accompanied him in person. 
A young southern tenor, Arthur Cornwall, will be heard in 
a concert to be given in Chester, S. C., this month. Several 
O’C Quirke pupils are appearing in the Golden Dawn, Take 
the Air and other Broadway productions. 


Alberto Terrasi Scores in Opera 


Alberto Terrasi, baritone, has just returned to New York 
after five weeks’ tour with the Cianci Opera Companv. His 
appearances in the leading baritone roles of Pagliacci, Car- 
men, Rigoletto, Aida, and Trovatore met with the approval 
of the press and public alike. 








April 5, 1928 


Dorsey Whittington Heard in Florida 


Dorsey Whittington’s recent recital at the Woman’s Club 
in Jacksonville, Fla., under the auspices of the Friday 
Musicale, was commented upon as follows in the Jackson- 
ville Times-Union : 

“Sponsored by the Friday Musicale, Dorsey W hittington 

appeared last night in a piano recital at the Woman’s Club 
and made a deep impression upon a large audience. Mr. 
Whittington is a brilliant master of the piano, displaying 
a command of its intricacies, and a fleet, sure and endur- 
ing technic. 
_ “The pianist last night convinced his audience that he 
is a true musician both as interpreter and as a composer, 
playing the works of other composers with keen imagina- 
tive power and subtlety of interpretation, and giving forth 
his own composition as an artistic and sincere expression 
of his mind and of his sympathetic and vivid temperament. 
The restrained power in the heavier passages, the wonder- 
ful, steel-like springiness of his rhythms, the great va- 
riety of tone color and shading made it possible for the 
pianist to give his lighter numbers with rippling and de- 
lightful crispness, and the more serious ones in a deeply 
musical manner. 

“From the flowing beauty of the sonatas with which he 
opened his program, with their singing passages and the 
stirring Rondo alla Turca of the Mozart number, through 
a variety of compositions in which Mr. Whittington dis- 
played his versatility, he held his hearers in fascination. He 
received an ovation following the charming Perpetual Mo- 
tion of Weber. 

“He is a truly great interpreter of Chopin, having chosen 
four numbers expressing that composer in all his moods, 
and reaching a height of mastery that thrilled his audience 
and drew great applause in the Fantasie in F minor. 

“Mr. Whittington’s own composition, Valse Viennoise, 
played for the first time in America, was so well received 
that the audience demanded a repetition of it. The exquisite 
Valse seemed to pour out of the pianist’s soul and finger 
tips through the instrument in some magic manner.” 

On March 27 Mr. and Mrs. Whittington gave a two- 
piano recital in Jacksonville, Fla., sponsored by the Wo- 
man’s Club and the Friday Musicale, and Mr. Whittington 
gave another piano recital for March 30, after which he and 
Mrs. Whittington left immediately for a tour of the South- 
ern States in solo and two-piano recitals, playing on some 
of the most important courses of the South. 

On June 11, Mr. Whittington commences his third master 
class at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. 


Recitals at Virgil Conservatory 

The intimate recitals being given this season at the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory in New York are proving highly en- 
joyable. Two interesting and varied programs were given 
recently by young artists of the school: Ralph Ganci, Char- 
lotte Zelansky, Dorothy Tsantilis and Mary Pokora. The 
programs were played with such ease and poise and such a 
comprehension of the musical and dramatic interpretations 
required that the audience was very much pleased. The ap- 
plause was hearty and the pupils responded with encores 
that contrasted well with the programmed pieces. The 
value of Virgil technic and sound foundational work was 
full exemplified in the characteristic and delightful playing 
of these pupils. 


Poul Bai’s Success in Toronto 

Since locating in Toronto, Canada, Poul Bai has been 
meeting with considerable success both as teacher and 
recitalist. The gifted Danish baritone, formerly of Chicago, 
gave a recital in Toronto on February 22 and was so 
successful that he was immediately engaged for a second 
on March 30. April 18, Mr. Bai will be heard in recital 
at Owen Sound, Ont., and at a third recital in Toronto on 
May 4. In June he will go West to appear as soloist with 
the Regina Symphony Orchestra at Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, and elsewhere. 


National Ensemble of Ninety Harps 


AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL NATIONAL HARP 
FESTIVAL, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, MARCH 28, 1928. 


(See accompanying photograph) 


In center arch from left to right Lucile Lawrence, 
Grace W'eymer, Eleanor Shaffner, Greta Torpadie, 
Carlos Salsedo, Carolin Howell. Thurema Sokol, Ma- 
rietta Bitter; right end, Van Veachton Rogers, Na- 
tional Vice-President, to his left, Louise S. Koehne, 
President Indiana State Chapter. Others in picture are: 
Elisabeth Abell, Elisabeth Norcross Allen, Betty 
Baker, Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, Dorothy Virginia 
Baseler, Ruth Behrend, Marion Blankenship, Alice Lee 
Bourne, Helen Burr Brand, Anita Brookfield, Leona 
Burgess, Marjorie Call, William Cameron, Stella Car- 
vin, Louise Catherwood, Alice Chalifoux, Melville 
Clark, Mary Inez Cloran, Ruth Lorraine Close, Helen 
P. Cochran, Anna R. Cross, Hazel ,Deutsch, Lenore 
Dickson, Barbara Dutton, Margaret F. Dyers, Eleanor 
Edwards, Melinda T. Elkan, Anna Freeley, Maude C. 
Feinour, Mary Louise W. Fergusson, Mary Muller 
Fink, Ruth Roberts Flitcraft, Dorothea Fox, Myrtic 
Chapman Franklin, Doras Gorrecht, Flora Greenwood, 
Betty Jane Hallstrom, Emily Hepler, Sarah Eliza- 
beth High, Phyllis Hollinrake, Blanche Hubbard, 
Florence Hult, Betty Johnson, Maude Evelyn Jones, 
Naomi Jane Kunkle, Vera La Misha, Julia Lentz, Jean 
Newburg Littleton, Elizabeth Love, Ethel Lund, Ber- 
tha Gehr Miller, Roberta Morris, Victoria Murdock, 
Eleanor Nicoletta, Bertha Orr, Ruth Pfohl, Edna 
Phillips, Vivian Place, Mary Aloise Platt, Evelyn 
Porter, Lillian Cora Rand, Reva Reatha, Edith Rei- 
hardt, Louise Reinhardt, Mildred E. Renninger, Mil- 
dred Faulkner Rice, Emma Rous, Florence Shaffner, 
Eugenia Smith, Louise Smith, Thelma Snyder, Flor- 
aine Stetler, Margaret Stevens, Georgiana Stewart, 
Barbara Taylor, Violet Terrill, Florence M. Thoring- 
ton, Elisabeth Trafficante, Marjorie Cole Tyre, Marion 
Van Laningham, Livia D. Ward, and Elizabeth B. 

W interer. 
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American Opera Company Completes 


Successful Fortnijht in Boston 


Press and Public Hail Organization With Marked Enthusiasm — Concerts of Note 


soston, Mass.~—A significant chapter was added to the 
musical history of this city when the American Opera Com- 
pany brought its two weeks season to a close here last 
Saturday evening—significant not only by reason of the 
that attended their performances, but also because 
that success has suggested the possibility that Mr. Rosing’s 
adrairable organization may become established in Boston as 
t company. Here is an opportunity for those public- 
spirited Bostonians who are musik and who ap- 
preciate the importance of having company, if 
Boston is to substantiate its pretensions as of culture. 
Of the season per se, in view of the fact that this com- 
fully covered by the MUSICAL 
New York no attempt will be 
made to review the Boston stagione in detail. Suffice it 
to say that the extremely favorable reaction of the press 
and public in New York was duplicated here, the reviewers 
finding much to praise and relatively little to criticise ad 
versely, and the public it in surprisingly encourag 
e presentations. And, as in New 
response to the heroic attempt 
company’s destinies to free grand 
bstituting therefor simplicity, vital- 
ity and a most engaging earnestne purpose. The singers 
fresh and easy to look at—acquitted 
themselves cases with distinction. The 
English translations, being for the most part skilfully 
adapted, made the operas more intelligible and convincing 
majority who patronize opera 
works presented, 
contributed in no 
company’s 
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interest. To begin with, Henry Hadley, as guest con- 
ductor, treated the audience to a well conceived reading 
of Weber’s overture to Oberon and to an interpretation of 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony that laid bare, in stirring 
fashion, its rhythmic energy and movement. Secondly, 
Isabel Richardson Molter, dramatic soprano, who appeared 
as soloist, repeated the success that she has always enjoyed 
here, singing the recitative and air of Lia from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue and Mendelssohn’s Hear Ye, Israel, 
from Elijah, in a manner that conveyed with telling convic- 
tion the emotional power of both pieces. And finally, there 
was the first performance of Converse’s Flivver Ten Mil 
lion with its new ending, the composer himself leading a 
highly effective performance. In the original version, after 
the Joy Riders in America’s Frolic have come to grief in 
America’s Tragedy, the Collision, “Phoenix Americanus 
The Hero, righted and shaken, proceeds on his way with 
redoubled energy, typical of America’s indomitable spirit.” 
As amended, this “indomitable spirit,” instead of ending with 
poetic calm as before, remains spirited until the final boister- 
ous note, with “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here” thrown in 
for good measure. The audience responded with right good 
will to this new model 
Eva Brocuu 

Eva Brochu, soprano from the studio of Vincent V. Hub- 
bard, presented an uncommonly interesting program at her 
Jordan Hall recital. Three arias out of Mozart, which she 
sang with a beautiful legato and a fine sense of style; four 
songs of Jensen and four of Koechlin, that gave her ample 
opportunity to disclose her admirable characterizing ability ; 
the familiar air from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, for 
dramatic expression, and, for a closing group, four songs 
by Richard Hageman combined to make up Miss Brochu’s 
discriminating choice of numbers. In her singing this prom- 
ising young soprano again showed a high order of musical 
intelligence, a voice of pleasing quality, dramatizing gifts 
quite out of the ordinary and commendable taste. She was 
warmly applauded. An important factor in Miss Brochu’'s 
success was the sympathetic and altogether skillful support 
provided at the piano by Margaret Kent Hubbard. 


Lucite CAFFARET 

Lucie Caffaret, pianist, attracted a large audience for her 
Jordan Hall recital and succeeded in winning some very 
vigorous applause in the course of a program that comprised 
Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s Chaconne; Brahms’ varia- 
tions and fugue on a theme by Handel; Ravel’s Pavane 
pour une infante defunte; two sonatas of Scarlatti, and 
pieces by Pasquini, Mozart, Faure, Ravel, Smetana and 
Liszt. Miss Caffaret’s playing is marked by a good sense 
of structure, breadth of conception and a really grand technic 
that she uses in the grand manner. Her interpretations 
subordinate melody to rhythm and big effects, emotion to 
surface excitement. With the colossal technic at her com- 
mand Miss Caffaret ought certainly to go far once she 
begins to probe for poetic values in music. 

HEIFETZ 

Jascha Heifetz attracted a huge audience at his second and 
last recital of the season at Symphony Hall. Ably assisted 
by Isidor Achron, Mr. Heifetz gave a pleasurable ex- 
hibition of his familiar abilities in a program that in 
cluded the sonata in D minor for violin and piano, by 
Brahms; the adagio and fugue from Bach’s first sonata for 
violin alone; a concerto by Glazounoff and lighter pieces 
hy J. Achron, Szolt, Ponce-Heifetz and Wieniawski. There 
were, of necessity, many encores. 


Mary 


pianist, 


MADDEN 
Mary Madden, gave a Saturday afternoon recital 
in Jordan Hall, which yielded pleasure to a good-sized 
audience. Miss Madden arranged a program that showed 
commendable discrimination and taste. Opening with the 
familiar and ever-lovely sonata in A major of Mozart, 
which she played with a nice sense of style, she then passed 
to a barcarolle and humoresque by Rachmaninoff and four 
pieces of Debussy In her playing of these numbers, 
particularly in the exquisite music of the French composer, 
Miss Madden revealed not only a highly serviceable technic. 
that included good tone quality and a praiseworthy command 
of shading, but also a fine regard for structure and poetic 
feeling. These impressions were further confirmed by her 
performance of three pieces out of Schumann and four 
numbers by Chopin. That she sc oe the heights of Chopin's 
Revolutionary study cannot fairly be said; but this may be 
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attributed 

rather ten 
distinctly 
deservedly 


her own misgivings as to her present powers, 
1 to lack of ability or imagination. She made a 
favorable impression on her audience, and was 
applauded. 
MARGUERITE PorTER 
Marguerite Porter, 
that established her immediately among the singers to be 
reckoned with locally. To begin with, her program was 
admirably chosen, comprising as it did an aria from Hz aydn’s 
Orfeo, lieder from Brahms and Schubert, a group of 
by Bantock, the Invocation to Veneris from  Parelli’s 
Hermes, French songs by Georges and Fourdrain, and 
pieces in English by Watts, Quilter, and La Forge 
Skilfully accompanied by Margaret Kent Hubbard with 
her usual discretion and sympathy, Miss Porter’s singing 
gave more pleasure than is generally vouchsafed at first 
recital appearances. The possessor of an agreeable voice 
of liberal compass, she produces her tones freely and 
phrases her songs with genuine musical insight. Her diction 
is clear in whatever language she sings, and she has already 
learned how to impart dramatic significance to text and 
music. Indeed, Miss Porter deepened the good impression 
she had previously made here as an oratorio soloist, and 
was vigorously applauded throughout the evening. 
DorotHy 


soprano, gave a Jordan Hall recital 


songs 


HELMRICH 

One of the most enjoyable recitals of the season was that 
given at Jordan Hall by Dorothy Helmrich, Australian 
mezzo-soprano, with the able assistance of Madeline Mar- 
shall. Her program comprised old airs from Scarlatti, 
Caccini, Morley, Byrd and Purcell; three lieder of Schubert 
and three of Brahms; the cavatine from Borodin’s opera, 
Prince Igor; and songs by Fauré, Cimara, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Jarnefelt, Williams, Peterkin, Shaw, Stanford; also a Ma 
ori song arranged by Alfred Hill. Blessed with a voice of 
lovely quality, Miss Helmrich uses it in a manner that 
reflects musicianship of a high order, marked vocal skill, 
and, of equal if not greater importance, characterizing power 
that invariably carries conviction. Notwithstanding oc- 
casional lapses from grace in such matters as intonation and 
diction, Miss Helmrich, thanks to her intelligence, imagina- 
tion and sincerity, carried all before her, and won enthusi- 
astic applause from her audience. ; 


Another Engagement for the Festival Opera 

The South Dakota State 
Kohler, director of music, has made 
Clarence Cramer of Chicago for a 
Barber of Seville by the Festival Opera Company, 
tober 26. 

“The interest in my productions has been so widespread,” 
said Mr. Cramer, in telling of the extensive tours being pro 
moted for his opera company, “that I am quite certain they 
are meeting a definite need in the musical world.” 


College, at Brookings, Harry L 
arrangements with 
performance of the 


on Ox 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
with Frederick Wessels, former manager of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, at his ranch in Saratogo, Cal. 
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Walter Anderson, Concert Manager, Attains 
His Twenty-first Birthday 

Twenty-one years ago, Walter Anderson, urged by a few 
musical friends, stepped into the mz anagerial field and also 
conducted a church choir bureau. Born in the small town 
of Burton on Trent, England, Mr. Anderson, as a boy, mani- 
fested a love of music. His voice was brought to the at- 
tention of a prominent organist and musical director of a 
famous old church who not only placed him as soprano solo- 
ist in the choir but also undertook to direct his musical edu- 
cation. The boy soon manifested such keen interest and 
delight, as well as such promising talent, that the Dean of 
the school where he attended, himself a musician, also took 
personal interest in his musical progress, with the result 
that he captured foremost honors in music at the school. 

Coming to New York in 1892, Mr. Anderson's natural in- 
clination to go to church caused him to attend service on 
his first Sunday morning in America at the Judson Me- 
morial Church. When leaving the church he was ap- 
proached by the musical director, who apparently had recog- 
nized his tenor voice in the congregation, and offered a 
position in the choir of one hundred voices. Mr. Ander- 
son accepted, and remained with the choir for two years. 
Later he sang at the Fifth Avenue Reformed Church, New 


ANDERSON, 
Manager 


WALTER 


Concert 


held solo positions at other prominent 
churches in New York, Buffalo, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 

Later on, Mr. Anderson gave up singing and teaching to 
devote himself entirely to the management of concert artists, 
and the evidence of his musical knowledge and ability is 
shown by the list of well-known artists who obtained their 
start in the concert field through his efforts, namely, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, Orville Har- 
rold, Fred Patton and others. 


York, and 


also 


Rudolph Ganz’ Classes at Chicago Musical 
College 

Desirous of informing the readers of the MusIcAL 
Courier as to the classes Rudolph Ganz will conduct at the 
Chicago Musical College beginning September 10, a repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter called on the management 
late last week. The interview brought the following in- 
formation : 

In the repertory classes, (a) players have an opportunity 
to perform in the presence of others and thereby gain the 
confidence necessary for appearing before private and pub- 
lic audiences and at the same time receive constructive cri- 
ticism and helpful advice in musical and technical matters; 
(b) listeners have a chance to hear the players’ perform- 
ances and Mr. Ganz’ criticism and constructive suggestions, 
valuable for later reference. 

Chamber music classes will call for criticism of ensemble 
playing of works written for two pianos or piano and string 
instruments (duets, trios, quartets, etc.) with a special view 
to the development of style and taste in music. 

In the Bach Piano Class Mr. Ganz will illustrate at the 
piano the technical and musical study of the great master 
(inventions, preludes and fugues, suites, partitas, etc.) with 
special reference as to ornamentations ; ‘pupils are invited to 
ask questions. 

The Bach String Orchestra Class will create a greater in- 
terest in Bach’s master works written for string orchestra 
alone, or for solo instruments (strings, wind instruments or 
piano) and string orchestra, and to prepare these for public 
performances; it is Mr. Ganz’ ambition to extend these re- 
hearsals and concerts to the presentation of the smaller 
cantatas. 

In the conducting and score reading classes Mr. Ganz will 
teach both the rudiments of conducting and score reading, 
from the string trio or the string quartet to the more com- 
plicated scores for full orchestra. 


Klibansky Pupils Active 
Geraldine Calla Nolan, who gave a concert on March 
30 in Boston, will continue her studies during the summer 
in Europe with Sergei Klibansky; she will be heard there in 
concerts and in operatic appearances. Other recent dates 
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Klibansky artist-pupils included: Phoebe Crosby, in 
Boston, March 23; William Simmons, March 13, in Ly nn, 
Mass., and March 24, in Boston, and * i oaiaeas Bowler in 
a successful recital over station WAB 

Cyril Pitts was scheduled to be Stee with the Church 
Federation at the Palace Theater; he also sings regularly 
on the Wrigley Hour over station ‘WJZ. Lauritz Melchoir 
has been re-engaged to appear in London at the Covent 
Opera House. Sudwarth Frazier continues to please large 
audiences in the Student Prince. Joan Campbell is heard 
regularly over station WEAF. Ethel Clark gave a suc- 
cessful recital,in Brighton, S. I. 

Mr. Kilbansky will hold his 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30. 


Rosing Is Made Indian Chief 

musicale of the Grand Opera Society, 
Zilpha May Barnes, director, Vladimir Rosing, of the 
American Opera Company, was put through trying ordeals 
in order to receive his chiefhood from venerable Big Chiet 
White Horse Eagle. One hundred and fifty guests gathered 
to witness the interesting and droll ceremony. 

Howard Neiman, (Chief Ta-bo) introduced the Chief, 
and Augustus Post, aviator, lecturer and singer (Chief 
Po-na) was master of ceremonies. Queen Wa-the-na in 
troduced Mr. Rosing to the Big Chief as one well worthy 
of honor. Mr. Rosing thoroughly enjoyed (at times) the 
Chief’s witticisms. When he spoke of qualifications neces- 
sary to become a Chief—that is, that the muscle of the 
upper arm must be severed by a knife and then tied—it 
was not taken seriously, until a doctor was called; as the 
Director's pulse beat was taken, it was noted that he turned 
somewhat pale. However, great artist that he is, Mr. 
Rosing mastered his emotions. Chief Po-na asked the 
Big Chief to set aside these tests, as Mr. Rosing had many 
mental tests to qualify him, but the Big Chief insisted upon 
the Bow and Arrow Test. An apple, which was _ placed 
upon Mr. Rosing’s head, quivered a little unsteadily as the 
3ig Chief warned aside all the ladies, and making ready to 
aim, remarked that his eyesight was not accurate. Chief 
So-pa received Mr. Rosing’s last will and testament, and 
the arrow was once more aimed, when Zilpha May Barnes 
(Princess Co-ba) saved Mr. Rosing by falling upon her 
knees before the Big Chief, and with tears in her eyes, and 
laughter in her voice, implored him to spare the great 
director, Mr. Rosing, any further torment. This request, 
after deep deliberation, the Chief acceded to by gathering 
Chiefs and Princesses about him, and while the Tom-tom 
was sounding, pronounced Mr. Rosing Chief Chac-wa-ka, 
meaning Great Leader in Musical World. <A _ parchment 
inscribed with his title was presented to him by Leonard 
Moore Davis. The ceremony ended by Chief White Horse 
Eagle, 106 years of age, giving a dance befitting the occasion. 

Previous to the ceremony, Maria Cellai, Eleanor Dolan, 
Ann Carleu, Kitty Grieshaber, Cornelius Koster and Au 
gustus Post, of the Grand Opera Society, sang several 
selections, and were enthusiastically applauded. Dancing 
and refreshments followed. 
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Kathryn Browne’s Pacific Coast Tour 
Kathryn Browne, American contralto, has been booked 
for a tour of six concerts on the ere Coast next season 
by Kathryn Coffield, of Long Beach, Cal. Other engage 
ments will be added en route by her manager, Clarence 
Cramer. 


Two Engagements for Marie Morrisey 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, appeared in South Bend, Ind., 
cn March 22, under the auspices of Notre Dame University, 
and in Chicago the following Sunday at Drake Hotel before 
the College Club. Robert MacDonald accompanied the con- 
tralto at both recitals. 
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Kathryne Ross 
Kathryne 
turned from 
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past two 


photo 
KATHRYNE ROSS 
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“meteoric” 
almost 
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singing leading roles in the 
Her Italian career, which was of the 
established her as a reigning favorite in 
time, and her rapid rise in the 
food for much newspaper comment 


been 
there. 
variety, 
unprecedented 
world has been 
here and abroad 

Miss Ross has accepted contracts to fulfill both operatic 
and concert engagements in this country, the announcement 
of which will be forthcoming in the near future. She 
also completed negotiations with one of New York’s 
most concert managers 


principal 


has 
1ore 


Fine Musical Services at Calvary Episcopal 
Church 


choir at Calvary 
Dvorak’s Stahat 
o'clock The 


New 
Sun 
Nora 


Episcopal Church, 
Mater on Palm 
will be 


John Bland’s 
York, will sing 
day night at eight 
Fauchale, soprano; Rose Bry unt, Charles Strat 
ton, tenor, and Earle Waldo, bass. Friday night 
at the same time the Litany will be sung in procession and 
Gounod’s Gallia will be given with Ruth Shaffner, soprano, 
This mixed choir of thirty-five young voices was 
organized in October and is already doing remarkably fine 
singing 


Ss joists 
contralto; 
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as soloist. 


James Westley White Well Received 

James Westley White, baritone, who is especially well 
known in the South, sang recently at historic Fayetteville, 
N. C., under the auspices of the School of Music, Maybelle 
New Williams, director. Mr. White’s voice and interpreta 
tive ability received much appreciation. He also sang in 
Greensboro, N. C., in February, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club there. and has been reéngaged for April. 


Hilsberg Under Culbertson Management 
Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, is now under the direction of 
Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson of 
New York. 
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[welve million women in America are bowlegged 
resident of the Podiatrists’ Research Asso- 
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A scientific gentleman intends to take a trip on a 
rocket to the planet Venus. The Musicat Courier, 
with its usual enterprise, has engaged his services to 
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send us wireless reviews of the musical life in those 
parts, and in particular whether Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky programs draw as well as they still do on 
our own little Earth. 
ageieaa 
Now a French inventor, M. Givelet, has demon- 
strated a silent keyboard, which when its keys are 
struck, starts electrical broadcasting vibrations that 
sound the notes played upon the “piano.” It begins 
to look as though the human pianist is to be invented 
out of existence. 
Polish composer, likes jazz, but 
One does not know whether 
to grieve or rejoice. Jazz goes on its way despite 
defamers, defenders, and prophets. It will deter- 
mine its own future. Ask Paul Whiteman or George 
Gershwin. 


Szymanowski, 
sees no future for it. 


What has become of the old tradition that Italian 
conductors can conduct only Italian opera? Serafin 
made a sensation here this winter with his directing 
of Wagner’s Siegfried, and Toscanini made a sen- 
sation with practically every work that came under 
his baton at the Philharmonic concerts. He capped 
his season with Beethoven’s Ninth, as noble, ex- 
alted, and inspiring a performance as that work ever 
has received in our city. When Clarence Mackay 
Toscanini to lead the Philharmonic, he ren- 
dered an unforgettable service to symphonic de- 
votees in the metropolis. Since the days here of 
\nton Seidl, no orchestral leader has commanded 
the popularity and admiration now enjoyed by Ar- 
turo Toscanini. It looks, too, as if he can remain 
a public musical idol in New York as long as he 
desires. His personal bearing in the face of the 
wild adulation that is being heaped upon him, is one 
of extreme seriousness and dignity. In some re- 
spects, his self-command is a mystery, for he refuses 
lionized. socially and he steadfastly declines to 
give out newspaper interviews. The man is a mar- 
vel. 


engaged 


to be 


. 


\merica’s rise in the musical cosmos is once more 
accentuated by the fact that a young American singer 
has been offered, by cable, two flattering engage- 
ments at foreign opera houses on the conclusion of 
her first season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
leonora Corona—she is the young lady—had to 
refuse these offers, owing to immediate bookings 
here, which are to be followed by European engage- 
ments. Time was—and not so long ago—when Amer- 
ican managers looked to Europe for attractions that 
would suffice for the demands of our public, but 
times have changed. A few years back the Ameri- 
can opera singer who could gain a European hearing 
was a rare bird indeed, and in nearly all cases the 
fortunate ones were those who were ‘‘on the ground”’ 
and had sufficiently influential connections to procure 
them the chance. The idea of a European opera 
management cabling an offer to an American singer 
in America is new, and most significant—but not 
surprising, withal. We are young and ambitious, 
ve have the voices here, and we have the determina- 
tion to do things. Our orchestras, our operas, our 
music second to none, and our singers 
are beginning to preémpt their place as efficient 
Americans. U.S. composers and conductors, please 
take and fall in line. 


schools are 


notice 
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The New York Symphony Orchestra passed out 
of existence last Sunday so far as public perform- 
ance is concerned. At the Mecca Auditorium matinee 
Senor Arbos led some numbers, Jascha Heifetz 
played the Brahms violin concerto, and the final num- 
ber, the adagio from Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
was under the baton of Walter Damrosch, for 
many years the permanent conductor of the organi- 
zation. It was founded fifty years ago by his father, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch. The history of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra is familiar, and has been 
published repeatedly recently in connection with 
various ceremonies and observances that marked 
jubilees celebrating the past artistic activities of that 
body and of Walter Damrosch personally. The 
career of the orchestra has been an important and 
honorable Its traditions will carry on, as the 
merger with the Philharmonic assures. However, a 
large number of persons will miss the New York 
Symphony concerts, for several generations of our 
music lovers have grown up with those functions 
and naturally feel a close affiliation with them and 
the Damrosch family. Meanwhile, however, the 
fine artistic services of Walter Damrosch will not 
want for audiences, as he leads radio concerts for 
the National Broadcasting establishment, and is 
heard frequently over the air as a conductor and 
lecturer on music. 
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HALF LISTENERS 


Arthur Mason writes an article (which comes 
to us in reprint form from the British Federa- 
tion of Music Industries through the courtesy 
of Kenneth S. Clark of the National Music 
Week Committee) entitled “Should We Read 
Books at Concerts?” It seems that someone at 
Folkestone read a book or paper at a concert, 
an action that other members of the audience 
objected to—hence Mr. Mason’s article, which 
deals with the entire subject of what he calls 
the “half listener.” 

There are some things in Mr. Mason’s article 
that call for comment. He says, for instance: 
“Any concert of light music intended primarily 
for entertainment is a concert which has an- 
other purpose than that of a concert of Beetho- 
ven or Brahms works for example.” . . . 
Surely an interesting point of view, a point of 
view that would astonish those who buy tickets 
for concerts (at least in America, whatever our 
British cousins may think about it). 

Further on Mr. Mason says that it would 
probably increase rather than decrease the 
popularity of concert-going if there were more 
concerts where the usual observances of the 
stifly ceremonious concert-room were replaced 
by freer and easier rules of deportment. That 
is undoubtedly true, as everyone knows who 
attends club affairs or has the privilege of hear- 
ing rehearsals. 

That it is possible to enjoy music while read- 
ing is pointed out by Mr. Mason, who calls at- 
tention to the prevailing custom of radio listen- 
ers who read “because if they did not they 
would seem to be doing nothing” (which sug- 
gests a line of psychological thought worth pur- 
suing), and people in restaurants and between 
the acts of theatrical performances, who talk or 
read while listening. 

In our concert halls people read (when they 
can) their program notes while the orchestra is 
playing. They cannot always, owing to the cus- 
tom of concert managers in turning down or 
out the lights of the auditorium; but, even in 
dimly lighted halls, one may often see members 
of the audience straining their eyes to read the 
program notes, the words of the songs, or, fail- 
ing either, the advertisements on the program 
—and one would think that the advertisers 
would insist upon lighted auditoriums, for peo- 
ple talk between the musical numbers, and, if 
the advertisements are to be read, it will be 
during the playing of the music. 

Mr. Mason says: “Even serious listeners 
claim a virtue for music because it inspires 
them to thought . . . and not necessarily 
thought of the music as music.” Then why not 
reading? Is it not a fact that many people pre- 
fer to be doing something while listening to mu- 
sicP And does music, being primarily emo- 
tional, necessarily conflict with mental occupa- 
tions? We whistle and sing at work or play, 
which would seem to indicate that a musical 
thought can be followed without interfering 
with other thoughts. In fact, during periods of 
the most intense thought (as has been pointed 
out by someone), inventors, mathematicians 
and people who are planning or determining 
upon a course of serious action, sing or whistle 
or drum out a rhythm with their fingers. It 
has even been suggested that listening to music 
is not an act that requires intelligence at all, 
and that the part of the brain that thinks is not 
brought into play except by a sort of nervous 
stimulation—music stimulates thought, not nec- 
essarily thought of the music. 

In Germany, where they have “beer con- 
certs” at which symphonic music is played, it is 
common to see people come with their reading 
matter, get a quiet corner, and enjoy an evening 
of “half listening.” They probably enjoy the 
music just as much, if not more, than people 
who “put their mind on it.” 

Composers have told us that too intensive 
thought kills the creative instinct. The com- 
poser drives his mind to a state of fatigue in 
futile search of material that suddenly comes to 
him unbidden after he has given up the strug- 
gle. No man has ever yet created a great mel- 
ody by force of will. Music cannot be thought; 
it must be felt. 

From all of which, as we see, there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of the half listener— 
and also of the beer concert! 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


In anticipation of the Good Friday performance 
of Parsifal, we made a renewed, conscientious, and 
unusually thorough study of that Wagner score and 
regret to say that we still fail to be convinced of its 
genius, sincerity, or artistic importance. We always 
have felt that way about Parsifal. Possibly the 
fault is not Wagner’s, but ours. Many persons dif- 
fer from our estimate. A few agree with us. 

It always has been obvious managerial diplomacy 
to surround Parsifal with some sort of special ob- 
servance owing to the nature and history of the work. 
In accordance with that tradition, Parsifal is given 
hereabouts on Good Friday and other solemn holi- 
days. 

So much mystic mummery and religious bunkum 
were woven about Parsifal originally by its Bay- 
reuth promoters, and continued since then by fanatic 
Wagnerites generally that the public has come to look 
upon the production as a sort of holy rite or at least 
an exalted ceremonial function. 

We are afraid that the current presentation of 
this strange pathological operatized oratorio, with its 
preposterous story, its perversion of the Bible, its 
unconvincing moral, and its emasculated and unin- 
spired music, will teach no new lesson, and will fail 
again to convince those clear headed sceptics who 
long ago discovered the truth about Parsifal—that 
it is Wagner’s worst and weakest opera; that he was 
not deeply moved either religiously or musically 
when he wrote it; and that he sought plainly to create 
a theatrical piece which by exploiting the Christ, 
would exert the same sort of universal appeal as the 
Passion Play and make Bayreuth a highly profitable 
musical Oberammergau. 

em eR 

There is no need to go into another searching 
analysis of the Parsifal libretto at this time. For 
those who accept any story as gospel merely because 
the Christ figures in it (and Wagner meant Parsifal 
to represent Jesus), no matter in what manner 
or how motived, Parsifal always will be a work to 
cause their eyes to roll heavenward and their backs 
to bend in unquestioned, naive adoration. 

Those are the persons who look upon the Metro- 
politan as a church when they are at a Parsifal per- 
formance and refrain from applauding after Acts 
and III, although they have been known to beat 
loudly upon their palms after Act II, in which Par- 
sifal is kissed by a lecherous lady and then informs 
himself and her that the unchaste and disturbing 
osculation reminds him of the kiss of his mother. 
It is supposed to be a highly significant episode, but 
just what it means never has penetrated the cranium 
of the writer of these honest lines. 

There are other incidents in Parsifal which ap- 
pear to have as little sense or dramatic skill as the 
kiss passage. When Gurnemanz tells of the “pure 
fool” who is to gain knowledge through pity, that 
personage promptly walks onto the stage and after 
killing a swan and being scolded by the garrulous 
Gurnemanz, immediately becomes filled with pity 
and breaks his vow. The drama of coincidence! It 
becomes apparent at once even to the dullest witted 
auditor that Parsifal is the abstemious young man 
selected by destiny (and Gurnemanz) to save Am- 
fortas and mend his mysterious and somewhat sus- 
picious wound that defies all efforts at antiseptic and 
healing treatment. (Of course, that was long before 
Professor Ehrlich and his famous numerical specific 
had burst upon a grateful civilization). Even a 
third rate playwright would not be guilty of starting 
his tale with its climax. 

The device of having Parsifal stand stockstill, his 
back to the audience, for half an hour of the first 
act, while the Montsalvat crew of woman haters go 
through such formalities as no Christian church ever 
saw, is a bit of stagecraft that baffles the expert to 
define. Much of the third act repeats the ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies of the first act, and therefore is 
monotonous and bathotic in picture, atmosphere, and 
incident. Amfortas, in a nightie, being carted about 
incessantly in a litter and howling about his agony, 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be 
looked upon as an elevating or inspiring sight. One 
imagines that a truly devout and penitent Christian 
who has sinned would be somewhat more subdued 
and bravely and quietly resigned. Where is the 
accepted Christian doctrine of bearing ills with for- 
titude as representing the all wise visitation of God? 
No vociferant Hebrew ululating his woes at the 
Wailing Wall of Jerusalem or under pay to shriek his 


mourning at an orthodox funeral, ever made more 
noise than Amfortas in Parsifal. 
zePRe, 


Titurel, who cannot die, is another distasteful and 
unnecessary spectacle. Maeterlinck would have en- 
sconced him in a remote chamber of the castle and 
told about him, but never, never have brought him 
into view. 

The second act is futile travesty because it is a 
foregone conclusion that Parsifal will not succumb 
to the blandishments of Kundry, as he is avowedly 
the instrument chosen by the celestial agency to en- 
compass the salvation of Amfortas. The words of 
Kundry are not the language of seduction as one 
imagines it framed by a seductress so competent and 
experienced, who is the head of an establishment of 
ladies of joy. The idea of invoking sexual stimu- 
lation and imagery through awakening the boy’s 
memory of his mother, is an offensive and _ pollut- 
ing perversion, 
girl chorus and its wiles do not con- 
vince. These en masse approaches, as in Faust 
(Walpurgis scene), Samson and Delilah, Tann- 
hauser, etc., never result in upsetting the moral 
equilibrium of the hero fortified with his pure love 
for the prima donna or for an abstract ideal. But 
one could go on almost indefinitely, pointing out the 
absurdities and contradictions of the Parsifal plot. 

eRe 

The music of Parsifal is lacking pitifully in the 
power, melodiousness, characterization, and dramatic 
incisiveness of Wagner’s earlier works. The the- 
matic material is of the scantiest—mere shreds of 
motifs—and the restless, unending contrapuntal 
makeshifts, and tortuous twistings of harmony, serve 
but to emphasize the composer’s lack of basic ideas 
and the skilled craftsman’s deftness in orchestral 
workmanship. There is too much composition in the 
churchly style to answer operatic requirements, and 
if one is not moved to religious contemplation 
through the story of Parsifal its two acts of ecclesi- 
astical tonalizing become extremely tiresome long 
before the end of the work. 


The flower 


Of course, there are isolated passages of beauty 
in harmony and general tonal treatment. The sec- 
ond act score entirely lacks passion, and even sensu- 
ousness. The flower girls sing a cheap ditty and 
Kundry’s measures do not even in a remote degree 
approach the music Wagner wrote many times else- 
where to express amorous longing. The whole score 
of Parsifal abounds repetitions and is much too 
long drawn out. It could stand almost an hour of 
cutting. 

Looked at from any standpoint, Parsifal has out- 
lived its character as a religious revival, and is 
merely an oratorio in costume, or something equally 
dolorous and unexciting. 

eRe 

An impious soul who agrees with our estimate of 
Parsifal, says that in view of the vegetarianism of 
the hero and the dieting brotherhood of Montsalvat, 
the name of the opera ought to be changed to Pars- 
ley fal. 

eRe 

Huneker once wrote of the libretto of Parsifal: 
‘The book ranges from the sublime to the slimy, 
from a sickly inanity to theological bric-a-brac.” He 
also coined the useful and expressive word, “Parsi- 
phallic.” 

nrne 
Dear Variations: 
College Station, Texas. 
March 24, 1928. 

Your editorial blast for Hugo Wolf leads me to urge 
you to re-value the whole field of mastersongs. The late 
Henry T. Finck is the only American writer on classical 


songs and their composers. But thirty years ago is a 
long time past. 

In Finck’s “Songs and Song Writers,” Hugo Wolf is 
mentioned once, in a catalogue of names! In Finck’s famous 
“Fifty Mastersongs ” (published by Ditson), Hugo Wolf’s 
songs are ignored. 

Now, I am persuaded Henry T. Finck, approaching the 
task of selecting fifty mastersongs in the last year of his 
life, would have made quite a lot of changes. So, why 
not, Mr. Editor, start a symposium? List your own “Fifty 
Mastersongs,” then pass it around among the elect; let 
them send in their own lists, and heaven protect ‘em. 

My own humble opinion is that Beethoven’s “Adelaide” i 
not a song; that Chopin’s songs would not make the grade 
of mastersongs; that Finck’s selection of Grieg’s songs is 
in fact, bad; that Mozart’s song does not make the grade; 
nor Liszt’s “Wondrous Night.” But why go on? 
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Really, some one qualified should bring Finck’s Songs 


and Song Writers” up or down to the date, likewise his “Fifty 
Mastersongs.” So why not you? At least you would 
have one interested reader of your list, 

Yours truly, 


SAMUEL 
eRe, 

Charles D. Isaacson, of the Morning Telegraph, 
hearing Jascha Heifetz play the Brahms concerto 
last week, compared that violinist to an angel. Hei- 
fetz an angel? Well, hardly. We are willing to 
leave the decision to Jascha himself. 

Ree 

Isaacson was right, however, when he rhapsodized 
over the playing of Heifetz in that composition. 
We never have heard it delivered with more dig 
nity, finish, and lovely sentiment. The only thing 
we did not like was the cadenza by Auer, which 
does not affiliate with the atmosphere of the rest 
of the work. Auer has simply piled up some clever 
obstacles for the violin and his handling of the 
Brahms ideas falls far below the exalted spirit of 
that master. The ideal cadenza for the Brahms con- 
certo is the one by Joachim. 

RR 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch requests that at the Bach 
St. Matthew Passion performances he is giving here 
this week with the Detroit Orchestra, the audience 
dress in dark attire, and “to avoid all gay and vivid 
colors which might create a discordant note in the 
~arnest surroundings of a Holy Week 

That leads the music reviewer of the 
American to say: 


E. Aspury. 


service.” 


New York 


Whether or not the “St. Matthew” audiences in New York 
will be influenced by the wishes of Mr. Gabrilowitsch re 
mains to be seen. At any rate, his idea is good and offers 
an opening for applica tion also to other kinds of music. For 
instance, sport attire should prevail for Beethoven's outdoor 
“Pastorale” symphony ; cold weather covering for Schubert's 
“Winter Journey;” overalls for Antheil’s “Ballet Mecani 
que;” very light and fluffy garments for Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and no clothes at all for 
Richard Strauss’ “Salome’s Dance” and Debussy’s “A fter- 
noon of a Faun.” 

a 

America is going to be musical even if in order 
to do so, it has to bring the last European musician 
to this country. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


SAYS HEIFETZ 
Jascha Heifetz is out with a timely lament over 
the passing of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
He is quoted as saying: 


1 
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“Imagine a sudden announcement to the effect that 
New York Giants and the Yankees were to be made into 
one team next season. The baseball fans would be up in 
arms. The outbursts of complaints would be heard for 
weeks to come. But let a symphony orchestra be swallowed 
up and there is no evident distress ; indeed, editorials were 
printed in praise of the event 

“The greatest city in the New World ougit to be big 
enough to support two symphony orchestras. I know it is, 
because when I try to buy tickets to hear either the 
or the Philadelphia Orchestra when they come here I havi 
a terrible time—and if I have any luck at all I have to pay 
scalper’s prices.” 


3oston 


Heifetz’ plaint only proves again that baseball 
has more “human interest” in this country than sym 
phony orchestras. What is to be done about it 
The MusrcaL Courier keeps up its progressive 
prodding of the public and is glad to have such a 
coadjutor as Heifetz. It is good to know that he 
pays for concert tickets. More musicians should 
follow his example. 


BEWARE 

The recessive breaks in the stock market last week 
and the resulting heavy losses of the small specu 
lators, should recall to musicians the warning the 
MusicaAt Courier issued a short time ago. Musi 
cians work hard for their money and should not put 
themselves in a position to have it taken away from 
them by the financial overlords of Wall Street. For- 
tunes in stock speculation are won by only a few, 
and the many must suffer in consequence. Musi- 
cians as a rule are not practical students of the con 
ditions that rule actual values and paper prices in 
Wall Street. When such lambs (as the technical 
phrase has it) go into the forest of speculation the 
wolves get and rend them. Let the tonal lambs stay 
in the safe fold of savings banks and real estate in 
vestment. They may not become rich there but 
neither will they be tormented and fleeced. Do not 
envy your colleague who tells you that he has pros 
pered in the wild upward market, for soon you will 
be condoling with him when the movement goes the 
other way, and the bottom drops out of the present 
period of feverish inflation. Pile up musical know] 
edge and proficiency in technic. It will pay you 
best in the end. 
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but in all the other Wagner children—as if they had 
been his own. The tone of his letters to the mother, 
which were certainly not intended for any eyes but 
her own, prove absolutely that their relations, even 
after the elder Wagner’s death, were those of de- 
voted friends and had never been anything else. But 
the credit for educating and inspiring the Wagner 
children, four of whom, besides Richard, gained dis- 
tinction on the stage, is due to Geyer and no one 
‘Ise : OR 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEBOUW 
lhe Concertgebouw 
fortieth anniversary with a Jubilee Festival lasting 
a whole week, from April 22 to 28. There will be 
a concerts under the direction of Willem 
respectively to Dutch com 
Beethoven’s Ninth Sym 
Mahler. The latter has the 
ice of honor, as might be expected—the two last 
mcerts being performances of the Second Sym- 
the Karth. The proceeds 
f this last go to the benefit of the Mahler Memorial 
in Vienna. The first Dutch performance of Oedipus 
Kex is the leading feature of the Stravinsky concert. 


\msterdam celebrates its 
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ony, Stravinsky and 
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phony and Song of the 


Phere will also be a formal reception and a (pos- 
less formal) “rout.” If the hospitality at this 
festival is going to be anything like it was at the 
Mahler Festival twenty-fifth 
anniversary ) in 1920, we should like to attend, even 
though the Concertgebouw Committee forgot to en 
essary steamer ticket with its invitation. 
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GREAT BERLIN FESTIVAL IN 1929 
\ ical event of outstanding importance is to 
pli in the spring of 1929. It is 
a music festival lasting a whole month, to which both 
the State of Prussia and the City of Berlin will con 
and in which not only the 
three Berlin opera houses but probably our 
Metropolitan will participate. Negotiations to that 
The festival will begin in the 
May and end the middle of June. 
will be festival performances of the Nibel 
and a Mozart cycle and other operas, 
special concerts in which all the big Berlin orchestras 
and all the leading conductors will take part, per- 
j 


formances by massed 


in Berlin 
bute financial support, 
also 


end are now pending. 


niddle of 
There 


ungen Ring, 


choruses, and possibly an open 
Palace Gadens of Potsdam with 
special illuminations at night. The State Theaters 
will also provide special dramatic performances, and 
the whole affair is planned as a demonstration of 
Berlin’s artistic supremacy in Europe. Special fa- 
cilities will be arranged for American visitors to the 


air festival in the 


festival. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 

Milan, it appears, is full of American singers in 
the disguise being an Italian name. These 
labor under the notion that the public will 
readily applaud them in opera when they ap 
Portamento or Signorina Tremolini 
as plain John or Mary Doe. The only trouble 

is that an Italian audience is very quick in detecting 
1 foreign accent, be it so slight. “I have not 
heard even a Russian or a Pole whose pronunciation 
is faultless,” writes an Italian correspondent. “As 
to the Anglo-Saxon pronunciation it is almost in 
| le, and no Italian audience is ever deceived.” 
Now Henry Brown is just as acceptable as Enrico 
Bruno, for he sings and pronounces no better and 
He may, moreover, save himself a cer- 
ridicule which doesn’t help his career. 
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TO HONOR PROF. EUGEN BRAUDO 

Moscow are about to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the activity of Prof. 
Kugen Braudo in the sphere of musical criticism and 
\ special Jubilee Committee is being 
musicians of various nationalities are 
in it. Among Prof. Braudo’s various ac- 
he direction of the musical department of 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia which is now in course 
of preparation under state aid. Prof. Braudo is the 
\IusicaL Courter’s Moscow correspondent and this 
paper takes this occasion of congratulating him upon 
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is long and distinguished career. 
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“GERMANS PERMITTED” 
\ccording to the Prague papers, the Czecho-Slovak 
government has just made a wise decision. Here- 
German-speaking musicians and writers of 
Czecho-Slovak citizenship will be admitted as can- 
didates for the annually distributed State prizes, 
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which had heretofore been the sole privilege of 
Czecho-Slovaks of Czech nationality. 


WHY GO TO EUROPE? 

In every European capital are groups of young 
Americans who flock together like lost lambs. They 
form American clubs: they go where they can get 
American cooking; they read American newspapers 

in fact, they do everything possible to keep out 
of contact with the foreign art and life they have 
gone abroad to study. After two or three years of 
this American club life, they return to the United 
States with a smattering of the foreign language, 
which they speak with an atrocious accent, and with 
hardly a conception of the life and spirit of the land 
in which they have cultivated all that is American 
at the expense of all that is foreign. 

Is this real patriotism? Would they not be more 
worthy of their American citizenship if they broad- 
ened their culture and learned all that the foreign 
life could teach them in art and history and litera- 
ture? 

A professor of languages once said that he could 
learn any foreign language in six weeks by studying 
it night and day, speaking no other language mean 
while, and conversing entirely with the inhabitants 
of the land. How can any American student learn 
to speak French or German or Italian if he reads 
American newspapers only and converses with his 
American friends during the greater part of the 
time f 

Girls go abroad with their mothers and sisters, 
transplanting little sections of the village life of 
their native state and living in it on the banks of 
the Seine, the Spree, or the Arno, ‘They live like 
ambassadors on what is technically a portion of 
their own soil, 


The young man or woman who has the strength 
of character to live alone among the natives of the 
foreign land is the one who will profit most from a 
residence abroad. 

Too many of the students from America go abroad 
for a kind of holiday experience, and also for the 
mere vanity of saying that they have had a Euro- 
pean training. They can find as good teachers in the 
larger cities of the United States as in any of the 
European cities. The kind of European training 
most of them get is inferior to the kind of training 
they could get in New York, or Chicago, or Boston, 
and other large cities and towns. 

The lure of Europe, however, seems to blind them 
to the inferiority of many of the teachers they pat- 
ronize abroad. And when to this inferior teaching 
is added the antiforeign influence of the American 
society they seek while abroad, the result is of little 
or no value to the student. 

The American student who derives the greatest 
benefit abroad is the student who has had the best 
\merican training at home, and avoids all American 
influences while abroad. But Europe is full of 
badly trained American students who cultivate every- 
thing American while abroad. 

If France, England, Germany, Italy, have music, 
art, literature, manners and customs worth studying, 
let the American student study them thoroughly and 
conscientiously while abroad. He will not forget to 
be a good American citizen by broadening his mind. 
If he wishes to cultivate American customs, food, 
thought, literature, let him remain in America where 
he can study them to greater advantage. 

Why go to Europe? 


A SERIOUS MATTER 

A cure for cancer is not yet in sight. However, 
there is a cure for the practise of irresponsible per- 
sons to take opera companies on tour and stranding 
them far away from their starting point. The cure 
consists of not handing out any money to “im- 
presarios” and foolhardy promoters who try to coax 
cash from believing souls by painting vivid word 
pictures of the great profits to be gained in such 
ventures. There is no demand in this country for 
poorly equipped and artistically inferior perform- 
ances of grand opera. All such organizations must 
fail completely and often tragically. There are laws 
to punish the selling of worthless stocks and bonds. 
There should be punitive legal measures also to reach 
the rascals who prey upon the trust of opera singers 
and the credulity of those ignorant investors who 
advance money for the tours of fly-by-night operatic 
organizations. Managed by unreliable individuals 
who never have succeeded as impresarios, numerous 
companies of that kind are wrecked each season 
with serious financial losses and mental distress re- 
sulting to their unbusiness like backers and the 
deceived and duped singers. 
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Wagner Cycle at Metropolitan Ends 


Tristan and Isolde Superbly Given---Other Operas of 
the Week Likewise Draw Large and 
Enthusiastic Audiences 
L’AmoreE pet Tre Re, Marcu 26 
The Metropolitan week opened with the company’s third 
performance of Montemezzi’s touchingly beautiful setting of 
the Bellini tragedy, L’Amore dei Tre Re. There were no 
changes in the opera’s usual cast. Lucrezia Bori sang the 
role of Fiora with the same sympathy and hint of tragedy 
which is characteristic of her interpretation of the part, and 
Avito, as sung by Edward Johnson, was replete with feel- 
ing. There can be no more impressive Archibaldo in stat- 
ure or in voice than Enzio Pinza. There are many small 
things which make for this impressiveness, and his por- 
trayal of the blind king seems symbolic of the entire tragedy 
of the legend. Lawrence Tibbett, in fine voice, sang Man- 

fredo with his accustomed dignity. 

Serafin conducted. 

La Ronpine, Marcu 28 

La Rondine, the new Puccini opera heard this season at 
the Metropolitan for the first time, had its fourth perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening, March 28. The audience was 
unusually enthusiastic in its reception of the artists, par- 
ticularly Miss Bori and Mr. Gigli, as Magda and Ruggero 
respectively, and the clever humor of Armand Tokatyan, 
as Prunier, brought many a laugh, but he sang well, too. 
Editha Fleischer made a delightful Lisette, a good com- 
panion for Tokatyan. Instead of Pavel Ludikar as Ram- 
baldo, Louis D’Angelo took the role. Belezza shared in 
the generous applause of the evening. 

TRISTAN Marcu 29 (MATINEE) 

The Wagner matinee cycle closed on Thursday with a 
performance of Tristan und Isolde with a familiar cast and 
a new Tristan—at least for this season. 

For the second time since coming to America Mr. Kirch- 
hoff essayed the role of Isolde’s lover. He is admirably 
suited to the part both as an actor of potence and as a singer 
with the genuine Wagnerian style. His first and third acts 
were the best dramatically and vocally. 

Mme. Kappel’s Isolde was the same richly sung and care- 
fully studied role her admirers have learned to expect. Mr. 
Whitehill’s devoted Kurvenal ranks ever high and in this 
instance he retained his place with ease. The King Marke 
of Mr. Bohnen grows appreciably upon us at each hearing. 
Mme. Branzell repeated her intense delineation of Brangaene, 
glorious voiced, and alive to each subtelty of the part. In 
appreciation of his work, Mr. Bodanzky received his cus- 
tomary friendly tribute prior to each act. 

3or1s Gopunorr, Marcu 29 

3oris Godunoff was repeated on Thursday evening, with 
Chaliapin focusing the attention of the large audience the 
greater part of the evening. His conception of the part is 
all-gripping and no matter what liberties he takes with the 
score, the basso gives a performance that is vivid and 
convincing. Others in the cast who did excellent work were 
Jeanne Gordon, a beautiful Marina in both voice and appear 
ance; Ellen Dalossy and Mildred Parisette as the Czar's 
children, with Ina Bourskaya essaying her third part in the 
opera, this time that of the nurse. Mario Chamlee did 
some of the best singing of the evening. In fine voice he 
sang also with unusual abandon. Bellezza conducted. 

ANpREA CHENIER, MARCH 30 

The Friday night subscribers witnessed a_ capital per- 
formance of Giordano’s Andrea Chenier with Tullio Serafin 
conducting. An outstanding feature of the evening was, of 
course, the singing of Beniamino Gigli as the revolutionary 
poet. He was in superb voice and the Improviso was greeted 
with enormous applause. A beautiful Madeline was Flor 
ence Easton, one of the most versatile artists of the 
Metropolitan. Kathleen Howard and Ellen Dalossy were 
cast in the respective roles of the Countess and Bersi. That 
sterling artist, Giuseppe de Luca, sang the aria Nemiodella 
Patria with romantic charm. Others in the cast were Merle 
Alcock, Philine Falco, Paul Ananian, Louis D’Angelo, 
Alfio Tedesco, Angelo Bada, Pompilio Malatesta, Millo 
Picco, Reschilian and Gabor. 

Fiverio, Marcu 31 

An audience of true music-lovers, as differentiated from 
curiosity seekers, gathered to hear Beethoven’s only opera, 
Fidelio, to which the recitatives had been composed, in true 
Beethoven spirit, by conductor Bodanzky. These listeners 
heard that German model of wifely fidelity, Leonore, sung 
and acted by Gertrude Kappel, who, in the prison scene, was 
especially effective ; she looked the part every inch. Husband 
Florestan was done by Rudolf Laubenthal, who sang and 
acted the part most convincingly. A worthy, pompous Don 
Fernando was Gustav Schuetzendorf, while the Governor, 
Don Pizarro, was pictured and sung by Clarence Whitehill; 
he was a noteworthy member of the cast. Rocco, the jailer, 
was sung by big Michael Bohnen, and Editha Fleischer was 
a charming Marcelline. As for George Meader, he was the 
ever reliable turnkey singing so well that his prisoners, Max 
Altelass and Arnold Gabor, had nothing of which they could 
complain. At the outset the Fidelio overture was played by 
the orchestra, with the Leonore No. 3 played between acts. 
Conductor Bodanzky brought out to the full the fine points 
of both overtures. 

La Tosca, Marcu 31 


AND ISOLDE, 


The Saturday evening performance brought thee last Tos- 
ca of the season, with Elda Vettori, a young American 
soprano in the title role. A large audience enjoyed the 
work of the newcomer, who besides possessing a voice of 
ample volume and much beauty of tone is endowed with 
considerable dramatic ability, which enabled her to portray 
the luckless heroine most tellingly. With more experience 
Miss Vettori should prove a valuable asset to the Metro- 
politan. i 

Frederick Jagel, in fine voice, was the Cavaradossi, and 
Scotti gave his familiar performance of Scarpia, a role in 
which he has no superiors. Mr. Bellezza conducted the 
orchestra. 

METROPOLITAN SUNDAY CoNCERT, Marcu 25 

A program of songs as well as arias was offered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House at its regular Sunday night con- 
cert. Lawrence Tibbett sang a group of three songs, which 
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included Rachmaninoft’s In the Silent Night, as well as 
Dappertutto’s air from the Tales of Hoffman, and Rafaelo 
Diaz was also allotted a group of three songs, accompanied 
by the orchestra. Indisposition of Mmes. Aves and Manski 
brought Nanette Guilford into service, and she sang the 
Balatella from Pagliacci and La Mamma Morta from An 
drea Chenier. Fred Patton sang the Toreador song with 
pomp and in good voice, and Ellen Dalossy sang the seldom 
heard aria of Lia. from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue 
Nina Morgana, Ina Bourskaya, and Pompilio Malatesta 
sang ensemble numbers, and their voices blended exception 
ally well. The orchestra played diverse numbers, and it, too, 
played a group of three numbers, which is not at all usual. 


Last Week of the Metropolitan Opera Season 

Mignon will open the last week of the Metropolitan Opera 
Season next Monday evening with Mmes. Bori, Talley and 
Dalossy and Messrs. Gigli, Rothier, Bada, D’Angelo and 
Ananian. Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. Other operas of 
the last week will be: Rigoletto as a special matinee on 
Wednesday with Mmes. Talley, Alcock, Egener and Falco 
and Messrs. Gigli, Basiola, Gustafson, Bada, Picco, Reschi 
lian and Ananian. Mr. Bellezza will conduct. Cosi tan 
tutte (first and only time this season) on Wednesday even 
ing with Mmes. Easton, Bori and Fleischer and Messrs 
Meader, DeLuca and Ludikar. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. 
3oris Godunoff as a special matinee on Thursday with 
Mmes. Dalossy, Gordon, Parisette, Howard and Wakefield 
and Messrs. Chaliapin, Chamlee, Pinza, D’Angelo, Ananian, 
Bada, Paltrinieri, Tedesco, Cehanovsky, Picco and Reschig 
lian. Mr. Bellezza will conduct. Tristan und Isolde on 
Thursday evening with Mmes. Kappel and Branzell, and 
Messrs, Kirchhoff, Whitehill, Bohnen, Meader, Bloch, 
D’Angelo and Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. La 
Rondino on Friday evening with Mmes. Bori, Fleischer, 
Alcock, Flexer, Ryan, Parisette, Falco and Wells and 
Messrs. Gigli, Tokatyan, Ludikar, Picco, Wolfe and Pal 
trinieri. Mr. Bellezza will conduct. The King’s Henchman 
will be the Saturday matinee opera with Mmes. Easton, 
Wakefield, Ryan, Parisette, Egener, Wakefield, Bonetti and 
Flexer and Messrs. Johnson, Tibbett, Gustafson, Meader, 
Altglass, Bloch, Cehanovsky, D'Angelo, Picco, Gabor, 
Vajda, Ananian and Wolfe. Mr. Wilfrid Pelletier will 
conduct. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci will be the last 
Saturday night bill, the former with Mmes. Carmela Pon 
selle, Alcock and Falco and Messrs. Tokatyan and Basiola; 
the latter with Mme. Guilford and Messrs. Martinelli, De 
Luca, Tedesco, and Cehanovsky. Mr. Bellezza will conduct 
both operas. ao ER ATi AR 


Branscombe Program Heard in Binghamtun 
“Woman Composer Leads Local Singers in Own Works 
Before the Monday Afternoon Club.’ Such was the man 
ner in which the press headlined Gena Branscombe’s recent 
appearance in Binghamton, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Harmony Club. Following this with a sub-head to the 
effect that the capable presentation revealed a notable ad- 
vance in American music, the reviewer of that paper com 
mented as follows: “With this popular composer as con 
ductor and honor guest, with an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the clubhouse auditorium, and with a well bal 
anced and artistically presented musical menu, the event 
proved one of those pleasant, artistic hours of music such 
as gladden the hearts and find instant response in the minds 
of music lovers. Proof that American music has madé 
marked strides during the last few years was evidenced by 
the artistry of the Branscombe compositions, full of color 
and of charm. Vocal and instrumental numbers were inter 
preted in an interesting manner. The Harmony Club chorus 
is composed of many of Binghamton’s prominent women 
singers. The program consisted of violin solos, trios, duets 
and ensemble numbers. One of the high spots in the pro 
gram was a group of songs including Wind from the Sea. 
Miss Branscombe is a musician of ability, possess- 
ing charm and fine spirit. Unstinted applause followed her 
conductorship of the chorus numbers. With the exception 
of the chorus work, the composer played the accompani 
ments. ‘ A number of Miss Branscombe’s composi 
tions were broadcast by station WGY at Schenectady last 
night.” . 


Horowitz Completes American Tour 


Viadimir Horowitz, young Russian pianist, made _ his 
last New York appearance this season at a recital at Car- 
negie Hall on March 23. During this, his first American 
tour, which opened January 12 and extended to April 1, 
Mr. Horowitz played thirty-six times, including eighteen 
appearances with orchestra as follows: New York Phil 
harmonic, three; New York Symphony, two; Philadel 
phia Orchestra, five; St. Louis Symphony, two; Cincinnati 
Symphony, two; Chicago Symphony, two; and Boston Sym- 
phony, two. The pianist will return to this country next 
year for a second tour extending from October 15, 1928, to 
January 1, 1929. 





Obituary 


GIUSEPPE FERRATA 

Word has been received from New Orleans announcing 
the death on March 28 of Commendatore Giuseppe Ferrata. 
The late Dr. Ferrata was attached since 1910 to the Sarah 
Newcomb College as director of music. Previously to ac- 
cepting the New Orleans post, he was a resident of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and director of the Beaver College of Music, 
and was at one time also director of music of Breanu Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Ga. 

Giuseppe Ferrata was born in Gradoli, Italy, in 1865. He 
was a pupil and graduate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Rome. After finishing his course there, he studied with 
Sgambati and Liszt. He was the recipient of many medals 
from the Royal Ministry of Public Instruction, Royal Acad 
emy in Rome, etc., and was knighted by the King of Portu 
gal. He also received letters of commendation from tke 
Queen of Italy and the King of Belgium 

Dr. Ferrata has written several operas, two string quar- 
tets, two masses, and many compositions for piano and or- 
gan, as also a long list of songs and choral works. His 








News Flashes 











Della Samoiloff Scores Again 


Rome, Italy.—Della Samoiloff, American so- 
prano, who has been singing here in opera, sang 
in a performance of Stabat Mater at the Augusteo, 
under Molinari, on April 1. She was most cor- 
dially received by the large audience. 








Frederick Huber Resigns as Municipal 
Director 


The announcement that Frederick R. Huber has 
resigned as Municipal Director of Music in Balti- 
more came as a surprise and shock to Baltimore- 
ans. During the more than ten years that Mr. 
Huber has headed all local musical municipal ac- 
tivities, he has established a unique place for him- 
self as well as the city. To his foresight and ini- 
tiative, Baltimore became the first city with a mu- 
nicipally endowed symphony orchestra, which has 
gone far in progress under the direction of Gustav 
Strube, who has been director since its organiza- 
tion a dozen years ago. 








Beethoven Symphony Society to Give 100 
Concerts 


According to a statement issued yesterday by 
the chairman of the executive committee, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra has been permanently 
established as the Beethoven Symphony Guild, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York City and 
branches in many cities throughout the country, 
for the purpose of sponsoring the concerts of the 
orchestra on tour. The guild will maintain an or- 
chestra of at least 100 musicians who will be 
picked from the ranks of the Beethoven Symphony 
and New York Symphony orchestras. Georges 
Zaslawsky, conductor and founder of the Beetho- 
ven Symphony Orchestra, will continue as con- 
ductor of the guild orchestra. The new organiza- 
tion will give 100 concerts next season, of which 
50 will be in the Metropolitan district. The under- 
taking is stated to be dedicated to musical educa- 
tion at prices within the reach of all. The slogan 
of the incorporators and sponsors is, “An orches- 
tra for the public and supported by the public.” 











Schumann’s Thirteenth Symphonic Etude 


from the local 
West “When 


The following is 


city in the Middle 


newspaper of a small 
, 

\ Schumann wrote his 

Symphonic Etudes, especially the thirteenth, which was 

always been our idea that he 


played by Mme. Ney, it has 
I very whole-hearted 


rather did it in a show-off fashion as a 
display of what a composer can do with a piano. The old 
composer would have been gratified with the multitude of 


effects Mme. Ney secured.” 


D’Aranyi to Play for Prince of Wales 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, whose American 
debut last year followed European successes, will appear as 
and guest of the Prince of Wales in London on 
April 15 at Albert Hall. Miss d’Aranyi, to whom many 
composers, notably Ravel, Vaughn Williams, and Bartok 
have dedicated works, played some time ago for the King and 
Queen during a recital at the Promenade Ball. Her pet 
formance was so noteworthy as to bring about her present 


invitation tendered by the royal heir 


soloist 


Toscanini Sails for Italy 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra, sailed for Europe on the Berengaria on 
April 4, after directing forty-four concerts. On arriving in 
Milan, Toscanini will immediately resume his duties as ar 
tistic director of La Scala. He will return to this country 


next season as one of the conductors of the newly merged 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 


Night and the Curtains Drawn, an exquisite setting of a 
Helen Huntington poem, is one of his most successful nura 
bers and will no doubt tend to hand down to posterity the 
name of this talented composer ; 


MARY PENTECOST FORSYTH 

Mary Pentecost Forsyth, mother of Josephine Forsyth, 
well known concert singer and writer, and widow of Joseph 
Williamson Forsyth, Cleveland contractor, passed away re 
cently, at the Hotel Laurelton, New York. Mrs. Forsyth 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and came to New York about 
ten years ago to give her daughter the advantages of a 
musical education. 

Services in New York were conducted by Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and in Cleveland by Dr. Paul Sutphen, pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant ifford Cunard, tenor, sang favorite 
hymns at the service. 


GEORGE H. 

George H. McMullen, father of Georgina McMullen, so 

prano, passed away in New York on March 6. Mr. McMtl 

len was for ten years treasurer and general manager of the 

Garford Motor Trust Company, a member of the Mer- 

chants’ Association of New York, the Canadian Club, Ma- 
sonic Order and Knights of Pythias. 


McMULLEN 
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possesses a fine voice 
Dancers at Carnegie 

: dancer and mime, will 
ve guest a at the first performance of the Marmein 
April 21, at Carnegie Hall. This organi- 
zation, foster by the Marmeins, plans to be to dancers 
hat the Theater Guild is to and to combine the 
well-known 

he program ol 


trained by 


Priscil young 


Dance 


actors, 
artists 

April 21 there will be ballets by 
the Marmeins, who will also appear 


Burnside with Publix 
H. Burnside, prominent producer, will join the 
Theaters production department early this month. He will 
alternation with John Murray Anderson and Frank 
while Jack Partington will be supervising producer 
James director-in-chief of the Publix stage 


dancer 
1 


+ 


Publix 


work 
Cambria 
under Cowan, 
producti 
We Americans 
We Americans is the picture 
Colony 


Carl Laemmle to 
inaugurate at the performance. It is 
hut mildly entertaining. George Sidney carries most of the 
ire on his versatile shoulders, being supported by Patsy 
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great success last week at the Roxy Theater 
thers’ Jazz Singer, featuring Al Jolson, it 
this week, as predicted in this column 
the same, with but one or two little 
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is no less a matter of history that 
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ly important contribution to 
drama. Its latest triumph 
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details, and of course there is a later newsreel. The 
crowds have been tremendous so far this week, and the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that Al Jolson’s first 
screen venture is one of the finest pictures seen in many 


a moon. 
The Capitol 


Lon Chaney in The Big City continues to hold forth for 
this, the second, week at the Capitol Theater. The stage 
revue, On Parade, in which Walt Roesner and the Capi- 
tolians are featured, also remains. 


Mark Strand 


Stand and Deliver, starring Rod la Rocque and Lupe 
Velez, is the feature picture at the Mark Strand 7 heater 
this week, but what on earth the title has to do with the 
picture is a mystery that even the most ardent fan has yet 
to discover. However, the story itself, despite its very 
magnetic, but meaningless title, is a good one. The action 
moves swiftly and there are a number of amusing situations 
that are comically captioned. Rod la Rocque as Roger 
Norman, a London clubman bored with the peace and quiet 
which followed an active career as a British air man during 
the World War, Greece in search of 
He gets enough adventure through the remainder of the 
picture to last a lifetime. His playmates in the land of 
romance and action are Lupe Velez as Jania, and Warner 
Oland as Ghika, a bandit chief. 

Alois Reiser conducts the Mark Strand orchestra in that 
ever popular composition by Ponchielli, Dance of the Hours. 
Three Singing Maids offer some old favorites and in so 
doing make a fine trio of excellent voices. Pauline Alpert, 
a Victor recording artist, produces some excellent synco- 
pation on a grand piano. The Dancing Gobs sing and dance 
with Anatole Bourman doing a lively hornpipe. 

A Will Rogers travelogue, Roaming the Emerald Isle, 
and a Mark Strand Topical Review bring to a close an in- 
teresting bill. 


goes to adventure. 


Musicale at Seagle Studio 

Oscar Seagle, whose concert on March 11 is still rever- 
berating in one’s ears and prompting the hope of hearing 
him again next season, is now on tour in the middle west 
giving a series of concerts in Indiana, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. He will spend ten days in Indianapolis to conduct 
his annual master class at the Indiana College of Music 

Before his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Seagle and Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Leonard Gold, as a closing event of a very busy 
New York season, gave a musicale at their studio. There 
were present, in addition to the pupils and members of the 
Seagle Colony: May Peterson, Walter Gieseking, Oley 
Speaks, Mr. and Mrs. William Murray, Lillian Terry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker Buckner, Lewis Lapham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Robson and Mrs. Edward Horsman. 

Leonard Stokes and Winifred Griffin opened the program 
with a group of duets; John Seagle of the City Service 
Cavaliers sang a group of modern French; Wilma Bonifield 
sang the aria from Massenet’s Le Cid, Pleurez mes yeux; 
Hubert Hendrie and Dorothy Biese did the duet from 
Pagliacci, and Mr. Seagle closed the program with a group 
of Brahms and modern French songs and finished with 
Schumann’s Provencalisches Lied. 


Dana §. Merriman Assistant to Dr. Spaeth 


The Community Concerts Corporation announces the ap- 
pointment of Dana S. Merriman as field representative and 
assistant to Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. Mr. Merriman begins his 
work this week and will be chiefly occupied for the present 
with New England territory. 

Mr. Merriman is known to music lovers through his 
broadcasting activities as musical director of Station WTIC 
of Hartford, Conn. In the past he has been a supervisor 
of music in public schools and organist and choir master 
and a choral and orchestral conductor. Among his more 
recent achievements was the inauguration in conjunction with 


I See That 


Dr. William Berwald, of Syracuse University won the 
National Association of Organists cash prize of $1,000, 
contributed by the Estey Organ Co. 

Leo Strokoff’s American debut proved a sensation. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference will take place 
in Chicago from April 15 to 20. 

Moiseiwitsch, Levitzki and Smeterlin played before large 
audiences in London. 

Jeanne Gordon will appear in the near future in 
performances at the Dresden Stadts Opera. 
The first chapter of Frederick Hahn’s forthcoming book on 

violin playing appears in this issue. 

Leipsic witnessed the first performance of a concerto for 
boys’ chorus, organ and an orchestra of strings, brasses 
and kettledrums, written by Walter Braunfels 

Lewis Richards will present historical recitals, tracing the 
development of the harpsichord from the early English, 
French and Flemish schools up to the beginning of 
the piano. 

In this issue of the MusicaL Courter is printed an interest- 
ing article on singing teachers and their varying opin 
ions 

A revised version of Gluck’s Orfeo was heard in Prague 

A movement has been begun to restore the house of Josef 
Haydn in Eisenstadt, Austria. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company closed its successful 
season with The Jewels of the Madonna on March 29 

Aaron Copland and Roger Sessions are to present annually 
a series of concerts of modern music, the first two of 
which will take place the latter part of April 














several 


Tito Schipa’s singing met with the popular approval of 


London audiences. 
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MARK BROADWAY AT 


S TRAN 47th STREET 


“LADIES NIGHT in a TURKISH BATH” 
with DOROTHY MACKAILL and JACK MULHALL 


MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALOIS REISER, Conductor 














W orld’s Greatest Theatre 
People of discriminating taste 
enjoy Roxy’s, with the best in 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
ments. SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of 110, entrancing 
ballet. 

SUNDAY CONCERT 
APRIL 8th, at 11.30 A. M. 
Soloist: 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
Pianist 
Orchestra of 110 

Erno Rapes, Conductor 


VW 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
Ss. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 


Beg. Sat., April 7 
WILLIAM FOX 


presents 


“WHY SAILORS 
GO WRONG” 


Roxy Symphony 
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Talking Picture 


TENDERLOIN 


with 
Conrad Nagel 
Twice Daily—2:45 & 8:45 


Warner Theatre—B’way at 52d St. 














the Connecticut State Board of Education of a series of 
broadcast programs in music appreciation for children in 
public schools. It was from this idea that Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and the National Broadcasting Company obtained 
their impetus for their proposed series for next season. 

The Community Concerts Corporation is now working in 
over twenty communities, most of which have definitely ex- 
pressed the intention of forming concert and 
presenting courses for next season. 


associations 


New Auditorium for Lindsborg, Kans. 


The old frame octagonal building, known as the College 
Auditorium, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans., but to a 
large number of Kansas people better known as the “sheep 
barn,” for more than a third of a century has re-echoed 
the notes of the Lindsborg Messiah Chorus as well as those 
of many distinguished artists and organizations. This land- 
mark will for a new music hall, known as the 
Presser Hall, which is now under construction. 


soon pass 


Norah de Kresz to Give Talks 
Can.—Norah Drewett de Kresz, pianist, and 
wife of the well known violinist who is a member of the 
Hart House Quartet, is being booked for the season 1928-29 
for more of her Recital Talks which have been outstand- 
ing events in a number of Eastern cities. Further particu- 
lars regarding these recitals, which are different from any- 
thing yet offered in Canada, will be announced later. _ S. 


Tor INTO, 


Joseph Jongen’s new organ composition, Symphonie Con- 
certante, is considered to be a masterpiece by many 
musicians in Brussels. 

The British Broadcasting Company presented a lengthy 
program of unfamiliar modern music in London. 

\ revised version of Gluck’s Orfeo was heard in Leipsic. 

Paris held a festival in honor of Manuel de Falla. 

Vienna has erected a memorial tablet to the memory of the 
Strausses of waltz fame 

The eighth annual Harp Festival took place in Philadelphia 
on March 28 and 29. 

Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex was given a chilly reception in 
Vienna 

Frantz Proschowski series of articles on singing is 
tinued in this issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

Zimbalist was warmly received in Paris. 

Levitzki was hailed as a pianistic giant in Vienna. 

Yelly d’Aranyi has been invited to play before the Prince 
of Wales 

\ large audience attended Borovsky’s piano recital in Paris. 

La Rondine had its fourth performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. 

Victor Kuzdo will teach at the 
summer school this year. 

Vienna did not take favorably to the Volksoper’s production 
of Szanto’s Typhoon. 

Toscanini, Bodanzky, Damrosch, and Arbos ap- 
peared as conductors at a gala concert in New York for 
the benefit of the American Academy in Rome and the 
National Music League of America. 

Ralph Silverman, American violinist, made an exce 
pression at his recital in Paris 

Saenger is to hold a five 
Chicago at the American 
mer school 

Beveridge Webster, American winner of a gold medal at the 
Paris Conservatoire, has heen greeted enthusiastically 
at his recitals in that city. 
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Leipsic Applauds Braunfel’s 
Latest Work 


Lerpsic—In Leipsic a new composition by Walter 
Braunfels had its first hearing in the Gewandhaus. Braun- 
fels, who in his Mass and other choral works has shown 
himself particularly gifted for choral church music, has 
given a semi-ecclesiastical character to his new concerto 
for a boys’ chorus, organ, and an orchestra composed of 
strings, brass instruments and kettledrums. A moderniza- 
tion of the old Italian church concerto of the seventeenth 
century is attempted in this remarkable and valuable score. 
It is composed of an organ toccata, a Chorale in dialogue 
between the organ and orchestra followed by a motette for 
boys’ voices, and organ interlude, a fugue for the orches- 
tra and a second chorale combining all the musical forces. 
Furtwangler, the Gewandhaus orchestra, Giinther Ramin, 
the organist, and the celebrated Thomanerchor gave the 
work an exhaustive and highly finished rendering. 

SuccessFuL New Comic Opera COMPOSER 

A new talent of exceptional dimensions was presented to 
the public when the State Opera of Cassel brought out, for 
the first time, Erwin Dressel’s comic opera, or rather oper- 
etta, Armer Columbus. The libretto treats of Columbus’ 
financial embarrassment before he set out to discover 
America. He is convinced of his theory of the new world, 
but cannot actually set out on his expedition, for lack of 
funds. We see Columbus as a traveling salesman without 
a position and in sad plight in Cordoba. He is unable to pay 
his bill at the inn, and goes through all sorts of tragi- 
comical adventures, with all sorts of people, from the low- 
est class up to Queen Isabella. She tries to secure his 
services for Spain, without, however, risking any money on 
his fantastic plans. Columbus, in a rage, is about to sell 
his project to France, when the baptized Jew, Ephraim 
Santangel, the royal treasurer, at last perceives the possi- 
bility of immense business in the pretended discovery of 
the new world, and procures the necessary financial sup- 
port. In the final scene a vision discloses New York of 
1928 with its sky-scrapers, its harbor, its traffic, noise, 
jazz-music, etc. 

The composer is eighteen years of age, and has started 
on the career of a conductor in Hannover. His music 
shows remarkable dramatic ability and skill in the treat- 
ment of voices and orchestra. Humor and comedy abound, 
and there is no lack of pleasing and plastic melody. Poor 
Columbus and young Edwin Dressel were received with the 
utmost enthusiasm in Cassel. 

At the eighth Gurzenich concert in Cologne a new com- 
position by Waldemar von Baussnern was performed for 
the first time. These Hymnische Stunden for string orches- 
tra attracted considerable attention by their religious fer- 
vor, their profound expressiveness and the art displayed in 
the varied use of the string orchestra, and in the treat- 
ment of polyphony and part-leading. 

Divipep Oprnions ON KeussLer’s NEw CoMPosITION 

While the composer, Gerhard von Keussler, is held in 
great veneration by one party and little esteemed by others, 
all agree that his music is growing on a foundation of 
ethical substance rarely found nowadays. His oratorios, 
however, have carried his name all over Germany these 
last years. In Hamburg his latest composition, a sym- 
phony in C major, has just had its initial performance. 
The difficult composition taxes the listeners to the utmost 
for it lasts nearly an hour without the slightest break. It 
aims at monumental construction and symphonic complica- 
tion while, as always in Keussler’s work, the religious mood 
pervades the symphonic form everywhere. As the sym- 
phony will be an important number in the program of the 
next Tonkiinstler festival in Schwerin, more detailed con- 
sideration may be deferred till then. 

The Berlin State Opera, which until the end of April 
is deprived of its principal house—Unter den Linden—must 
take recourse to all sorts of pastimes. Thus Kleiber is 
now traveling in Silesia from one city to another with an 
ensemble of singers and an orchestra—all members of the 
Berlin Opera. Before provincial audiences they are giving 
highly finished performances of Mozart’s Figaro, the like 
of which have probably never before been heard in those 
regions. Dr. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


Leon Carson Pupils in Hour of Song 


Leon Carson presented some of his pupils in an interesting 
Hour of Song at Spring Garden School Auditorium, Nutley, 
N. J., on March 6. An audience of about four hundred, 
musically and socially prominent, including many out-of- 
town guests, listened to the young singers with appreciation. 
The stage had been transformed into a studio setting by 
means of palms, rugs, lamps and special lighting effects 
creating a decided atmosphere. The program was a dignified 
arrangement of classic, operatic and modern numbers in 
English, French, German and Italian. It was the consensus 
of opinion among the musical critics present that Mr. Car- 
son’s pupils and artist-pupils of New Jersey, who were the 
participants, showed the result of sound technical and 
musical training, an unusual degree of finish, excellent dic- 
tion, artistic interpretation of the song-texts and a skillful 
use of the voice in meeting the demands of the selections 
rendered. 


George Liebling’s Composition Wins Praise 


George Liebling, as a composer, had a big success with 
the Introduction to his Mystic Opera, Children of Truth, 
on March 9, in New York, at the concert of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor Georges Zaslawsky. _ 

New York press notices state that Liebling was heartily 
applauded and had to bow from his box repeatedly. The 
composer’s latest work, a Concertino for Violin, dedicated 
to William MacPhail of Minneapolis, has just been ac- 
cepted for publication by G, Schirmer, New York. 


Forrest Lamont May Sojourn Abroad 


After a long and busy season in opera and concert, Forrest 
Lamont, Chicago Civic Opera tenor, is planning a summer 
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sojourn in Europe. From November until January, Lamont 
sings during the regular home season of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Following that he goes on tour with the 
company, managing to give many concerts between his opera 
appearances. At the close of the tour the popular tenor has 
a long series of concert engagements. For the past two 
years Lamont’s season has extended into the summer, when 
he appeared with great success with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera. Thus, his season is a yearly one and he has but 
little time for recreation. However, this summer, at the 
close of his concert tour, he hopes to go abroad for a well 
earned pleasure trip. 


How to Master the Violin 


(Continued from page 9) 


right hand. After this has been accomplished, the pupil 
should try to grasp and place the violin without the assist- 
ance of the teacher. This bit of instruction is necessary for 
the young child and prevents accidents caused by careless- 
ness. 

“In holding the violin the neck and shoulders of the 
player must be held in a perfectly relaxed and natural posi- 
tion. Place the violin on the left collar bone. The chin and 
a part of the jaw rest upon the chinrest, slightly touching 
the tail-piece. The eye-line is then directly over the bridge, 
and the fingers free for the music page. The back arm (the 
part between the shoulder and elbow) must be free from the 
body and kept well under the instrument. There should be a 
straight line from the elbow to the middle joints of the left 
hand fingers. The fleshy part of the hand which lies be- 
tween the little finger and the wrist is turned toward the 
strings parallel to the neck of the violin. This position al- 
lows the fingers to be above the strings, well rounded and 
ready for action. After having acquired this position, point 
the violin slightly to the left for normal arms, but for short 
ones move the violin to the right. The violin is held at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the right; that is, it is not just 
on a level plane, but slants a little to the right. The neck of 
the violin is held between the first crease of the first finger 
and the second crease of the thumb. This is measuring from 
the hand out. The first finger remains immediately in front 
of the nut, while the thumb is placed sufficiently forward so 
as to lie between the notes A and B on the G string, or mid- 
way between the first and second fingers. Avoid squeezing 
the neck of the violin with either the thumb or fingers, as 
relaxation is an important factor in technical development. 
Never allow the neck of the violin to fall into the hollow 
between the thumb and first finger. The violin must be 
held in a firm, steady position on the collar bone so that there 
will not be the slightest jerking or shaking of the instru- 
ment, but it must be a firmness without too much pressure 
of the chin. 

“In teaching, do not progress beyond this point until a cor- 
rect position is naturally and easily assumed. In the end, 
this saves the teacher much needless correcting and the pupil 
unnecessary difficulty in his work.” 


Rhoda Mintz Studio Activities 


The Mintz Melodists, a professional male quartet, under 
the direction of and being trained by Rhoda Mintz, con- 
tinues to meet with favor wherever they appear. After a 
recent recital over WGBS, the program director of that sta- 
tion immediately reéngaged the quartet for future bookings 
and personally announced them over the air as a “famous” 
quartet: On March 4 these artists were heard over WRNY. 
Their repertoire includes classics, spirituals, ballads and 
popular airs. 

Lillian Flosbach, soprano, has appeared this season as 
soloist with the Southland Club of N. Y., the Plainfield 
Musical Club, MacDowell Club of Plainfield and the Dun- 
ellen Woman’s Club of Dunellen, N. J. Miss Flosbach has 
been reéngaged as one of the solo voices of the Crescent 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Plainfield and as soloist at 
the Holy Cross Episcopal and Scotch Plains Baptist 
churches. She has sung over WRNY, WOR, WGBS, 
WGL and WEAM. 

Simion Sobro, baritone, recently completed an engage- 
ment with the White Eagle and then appeared at the Capitol 
Theater in Northern Knights. 

Milton Yokeman, tenor, has been reéngaged for the sec- 
ond season as ballad tenor soloist for the Daily Paskman 
WGBS Old Time Minstrels. 

Augusta Gould, soprano and cellist, has been engaged for 
a long tour of the Keith Circuit. 

On April 1, Mme. Mintz presented in a spring studio 
recital Lillian Flosbach, Dorothy Mintz, Eva Pirundini, 
Helen Cahill, sopranos; Simion Sobro and Joseph Teig, 
baritones, and Milton Yokeman, tenor, assisted by Vincent 
Rossitto, violinist. These young singers are all under guid- 
ance in the Rhoda Mintz Studios. 


Reuter’s Summer Classes in California 


For the second time Rudolph Reuter will hold classes in 
piano virtuosity and pedagogy in Los Angeles, Cal., during 
the coming summer. The success of his first series has 
led to a demand for their continuation. Already students 
from various states as far East as Indiana have announced 
themselves. Mr. Reuter will hold his classes in the exclu- 
sive Wilshire district of Los Angeles, and will be assisted 
in every way by one of the leading piano houses in southern 
California. The classes will begin July 10 and continue 
for eight weeks instead of six, as last year. There will be 
several assistant teachers. 


All Nations Association Gives Program 


A musical program was given at the All Nations Asso- 
ciation meeting rooms on March 19. The artists appearing 
were W. M. Mattie, Gladys McCoy, Cornelia Zuccari, Gio- 
vanni Gurrieri, Alberto Terrasi and Theodore Fishberg, 
accompanied by C. de Macchi. 
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Two American Compositions 


Receive 


Chicago Symphony Program Includes 


Taylor's 


First Chicago Hearing, 


Jurgen and Schoenefeld’s Violoncello Concerto 


—Concert and Recitals Numerous—<Activities of Teachers and Students 


AUDITORIUM 


Auditorium on March 5, Jascha Hei- 
audience, with the able sup- 


HEIFETZ AT THE 


Cricaco.—At the 
fetz played to an enthusiastic 
port of Isador Achron at the piano. He performed his well 
chosen program with that accuracy and beauty of tone that 
took the musical world by storm a few 


seasons ago. 


Civic OrCHESTRA 


yusly, at Orchestra Hall the Civic Orchestra of 
Chicago, directed by Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter, 
gave a concert that was attended by a large multitude, indi 
cating that the concert business in this part of the world is 
far from being on the wane. As a matter of fact, where a 
few ago Chicago boasted only five thousand resi 
dent concert the city today, according to reliable man 
agers, can draw on Sunday from at least ten thousand con 
sistent devi of music. 


Simultane: 


seasons 


goers, 
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GorDON STRING QUARTET 

a popular organization, gave 
at the Simpson Theater, 
Gordon String Quartet is 
in Chicago. 


The Gordon String Quartet, 
another of its interesting programs 
Field Museum, on March 25. The 


making history in the musical life 


Anton Rovinsky 

It was a pity that so many concerts and recitals took place 
on March 25. Critics are only human, but between three 
thirty and five-thirty all of them had to race from one hall 
to the other, thus using a good deal of time that could have 
been spent in listening, for instance, to Anton Rovinsky, 
who gave a piano recital at the Goodman Theater. His 
unusual program should have been heard from beginning to 
end, but this was impossible for any member of the critical 
fraternity 

Heard only in the Bach Chaconne transcribed from violin 
by Busoni, Rovinsky shone in the light of an ultra-modern 
pianist, one who should come often to Chicago, where his 
talent is greatly appreciated. 

GeorctA Koper AND SturKOW RYDER 

Two resident pianists who have ge big names for them- 
not only in this oy MeN but throughout this coun 
as in foreign lands, brought to the Playhouse a 
made up in a large measure of local 
recitals seem to be gaining in 
when the program is as well given as it 
those two mistresses of the keyboard, Georgia Kober and 
Seahow Ryder. Heard for the purpose of this review in 
the Converse Night and Day, and Knorr’s Russian Folk 
Song ved first performances on this occasion), 
coordination of thought, their tones and 
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interpretations blending as though only one pianist were 
playing. A great deal could be written here concerning the 
two novelties, but space is at a premium when so many things 
happen in one day, and to state that both compositions are 
interesting and both were beautifully performed by Georgia 
Kober and Sturkow Ryder will fully explain the enthusiasm 
of the audience and the satisfaction of the critics. It is to 

e hoped that these two pianists will not wait another year 
schon giving another duo recital. 


Etty Ney AT THE STUDEBAKER 

There is a pianist whom this city has taken to its heart, 
since, though internationally known, she recently married a 
Chicagoan. Elly Ney, an Amazon among pianists, is the 
popular artist whose admirers packed the Studebaker Thea- 
ter also on the crowded afternoon of March 25. Brahms, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy and Chopin have in this bril- 
liant pianist and brainy woman a fervent and reliable inter- 
preter. Ney knows how to caress the ivories and also, with- 
out punishing her instrument; she produced dynamics that 
on more than one occasion completely electrified her hearers. 
Her interpretations are sane and her execution brilliant. 
ALEXANDER A. SHERE 

Alexander A. Shere pleased a friendly 
Heard in the Ella Giammai M’amo 
Shere revealed a voice of uncom- 
width of compass and used with 


At Kimball Hall 
gathering on March 25. 
from Verdi’s Don Carlo, 
mon resonance, volume, 
marked ability. 

MARIE 


On March 25 the Chicago College Club presented at the 
Drake Hotel an artist and singer whose many engagements 
attest her popularity—Marie Morrisey. 

OTHER CONCERTS 


Morrisey 


Five or six other recitals or concerts took place on the 
same afternoon and evening, and it was physically impossi- 
ble for our corps of critics to listen to all of them. 

Crarre Dux SINGS 

Claire Dux was the soloist with the Florence Nightingale 

Chorus at Orchestra Hall on March 26. 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY’s TUESDAY CONCERT 

concert of the Chicago 
soon to come to an 
Percy Grainger, who 


Tuesday afternoon 
which again, is 


The regular 
Symphony Orchestra, 
end, brought as soloist on March 27, 
chose for his vehicle the Grieg Concerto. Superb piano 
playing was offered the habitues by the blonde pianist, who, 
at the conclusion of each movement, was accorded an ova- 
tion by the delighted audience! 

The orchestra under Stock played the Tschaikowsky In- 
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troduction and Fugue from Suite No. 1 and the Rachmani- 
noff Symphony in E minor. 

GorDON-REUTER JoINT RECITAL 

The Jacques Gordon- Rudolph Reuter combination makes 
for recitals of exceptional interest and merit. Not only is 
each a recognized artist in his chosen field but each has a 
commendable penchant for new and interesting compositions. 
The program for their third joint recital at Kimball Hall 
on March 27, presented both modern and classic numbers of 
merit. Chief among the ensemble numbers was the new 
John Powell Sonata in A flat major, which proved a worthy 
addition to musical literature, and received admirable treat- 
ment at the hands of these two artists. Two Schubert So- 
natinas were also on the program, but could not be listened 
to by this critic: Both Mr. Reuter and Mr. Gordon included 
novelties in their solo groups. 

Reuter once again proved his skill in a group by Scott, 
Schubert, Schoenberg and Dohnanyi, giving a fine account 
of his ability and earning the full approval of the listeners. 
In pieces by Alfred Moffat, Stella Roberts and himself, 
Gordon displayed the versatility that has gained him the 
high position he occupies amcng violinists. 

Countess HELENA MorsztyNn 

Countess Helena Morsztyn, billed by her manager as the 
“world famous Polish pianist,” made her Chicago debut at 
Orchestra Hall on March 28. A surprisingly large and crit- 
ical audience was on hand, made up in a large measure of 
compatriots of the countess and of members of our local 
musical fraternity. The countess, though new to America, 
has achieved renown in other countries including England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Egypt. She should make 
a name for herself also in America. 

ARTHUR Burton’s Artist-STUDENT HEARD 


A song recital given by Parker Smith Beard, baritone, at 
the Butler House, March 25, met with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of a large audience. Possessed of a baritone voice 
of fine, resonant quality, which he has been taught to use 
skilfully and tastefully, Mr. Beard set forth effective in- 
terpretations of Peri, Bononcini, Lully, Handel, Schumann, 
Strauss, Franck, Vidal and Keel selections. His enuncia- 
tion is pure and clear and he makes every word understand- 
able. Mr. Beard has had his training at the skilful hands 
of Arthur Burton, the prominent Chicago voice instructor. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Srtupio RECITAL 

One of the busiest voice teachers in Chicago, Ellen Kins- 
man Mann, has many pupils winning success in the profes- 
sional field. Throughout the season Mrs. Mann presents 
her advanced students in a series of musical-teas, which 
reflect the reason for her popularity. On March 28 six of 
her students gave a program at her studio which was an 
example of the fine work being accomplished by this dis- 
tinguished teacher. Ethel Halterman, Anita Foster, Esther 
Curtis Ament, Helen Westfall, Doris Morand and Kathleen 
March Strain rendered a program of Mendelssohn, Caccini, 
Gaul, Stevenson, Terry, Chadwick, Rachmaninoff, Bridge, 
Kramer, LaForge, Cadman, Erich Wolff, Tschaikowsky 
and Coerne numbers. To single out one student would be 
unfair, for each sang artistically, understandingly and ef- 
fectively. Some are more advanced than others, but each 
showed the result of fine training. Several of these, in- 
cluding Helen Westfall, Doris Morand and Kathleen March 
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Strain, have been heard by this writer on previous occasions, 
and upon each new hearing marked progress is noticeable 
in their work. Mrs. Mann has every reason to feel proud 
of her students and they of her, for her training is very 
thorough. 

Stupio Notes oF BozA OuMIROFF 


The activities of the artist-pupils of Boza Oumiroff, Chi- 
cago baritone and teacher, are variously reported this week 
in interesting engagements. In St. Petersburg, Fla., Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus Hazard Swan were engaged to give a 
series of six song recitals over radio station WSUN on 
March 27 and April 2, with others to take place April 10, 
17 and 24 and May 1. On March 21 they gave a recital 
program for the New Hampshire Society of the same city. 
Mr. Swan is one of the leading voice teachers of the Florida 
city and every year spends considerable time coaching with 
Mr. Oumiroff. 

Albin Polasek, Chicago sculptor, who also has a delight- 
ful baritone voice, joined Mr. Oumiroff at the Spravka- 
Oumiroff lecture-recital on April 1, in a duet from The 
Bartered Bride. 

Anatol S. Trihin, Russian baritone, pupil of Mr. Oumir- 
off, sang at the Bohemian Olympic Hall in Cicero on 
March 25. Another Oumiroff pupil, Julie Manierre Mann, 
gave a splendid group of songs at the Romany Club. Au- 
brey N. Johnson, tenor, also of the Oumiroff studio, recently 
filled a re-engagement for Dr. Conde at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

Gorpon STRING QuARTET CLOSES SERIES 

With a diversified program on March 29 the Gordon 
String Quartet closed its successful chamber music series 
at Orchestra Hall foyer. Listed were Debussy’s G minor 
Chicago, Herbert Howells’ Lady Audrey’s Suite. Jacques 
and Mozart’s B flat major quartets and a new number to 
Gordon is a connoisseur when it comes to selecting music. 
This program was further proof of this fact, particularly 
where the novelty was concerned. Most effectively scored 
for string quartet, the suite is imaginative, colorful and 
wholly charming, and as played by the Gordon String 
Quartet proved most effective. The other numbers were 
played with reverence, fine art and authority, and earned 
the applause of the large gathering. 

Cuicaco Musical CoLttece News Items 

George Gove, bass, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, was 
soloist with the University of Chicago Choir in concert 
at Bloomington, Ill., March 28. 

Carl Nelson, bass- baritone, pupil of Graham Reed, has 
been engaged as soloist with the Augustana College Band, 
which will tour in the United States, Norway and Sweden 
for the entire spring and summer. Lucille Reed, soprano, 
another pupil of Mr. Reed, made her radio debut, which 
was unusually successful, as was also her recital at Metho- 
dist Deaconess Home. 

Katherine Kimmel, organist, artist-pupil of C. Gordon 
Wedertz, made her debut in recital on the four-manua! 
Moeller Organ at the College studio, April 2. 

Marshall Sosson, violinist, pupil of Max Fischel, 
two recitals, one at Audubon, Ia., and Atlantic, Ia., 
the Tschaikowsky concerto. 

Evelyn McConchie, pianist, 
played Rubenstein’s concerto, with organ accompaniment, 
at Rogers Park Auditorium. Miss McConchie was also solo- 
ist over the radio at the Fine Arts Building. 

Mann Pupit Srincs at Cuicaco THEATER 


Doris Morand, contralto, a professional student of Ellen 
Kinsman Mann, filled a re-engagement at the Chicago 
Theater, singing in a trio in the stage show. 
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Cuicaco SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Two new compositions by American composers figured 
on the Chicago Symphony’s twenty-fifth program at Orches- 
tra Hall, March 30 and 31—Deems Taylor’s Jurgen and 
Henry Schoenefeld’s Concerto for Violoncello. Jurgen has 
all the Taylor characteristics—melody, expressiveness, clever 
scoring ,and musical value. It was well played and heartily 
received. Schoenefeld’s number reveals the thorough mu- 
sician with a fine understanding of the capabilities of the 
orchestra. A good showpiece for the soloist, his concertc 
flows with melody, grace and charm. It is closely woven and 
written with that freedom and daring that are typically 
American. A resident of Los Angeles, Mr. Schoenefeld has 
written many works in all forms of musical composition. 
His Rural Symphony, written in 1893, was awarded first 
prize by the National Conservatory of New York. Dvorak 
was chairman of the committee on awards. Later he won 
the prize offered in Paris to American composers by Henri 
Marsteau for a sonata for violin and piano. The jury was 
composed of such distinguished musicians as Dubois, Pierne, 
Diemer and Pugno. Following this triumph Mr. Schoenefeld 
attained the Lillian Nordica prize for a song. His Concerto 
was well liked by the symphony patrons, whose applause 
attested their delight. 

This and Hindemith’s Chamber Music, for violoncello and 
ten solo instruments, were the vehicles of the soloist of the 
week, Alfred Wallenstein, the orchestra’s first cellist. 

ARTHUR Burton’s PupIts 

Artist-pupils of Arthur Burton are “doing big things” in 
the professional world. Clyde Keutzer, baritone, won much 
success at the hands of a large audience when he gave a 
song recital for the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 28. Maude Darling Weaver, contralto, scored 
heavily as soloist with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society in 
Elijah. 

Wa ter Spry’s Pupits 1n RECITAL 

Eight advanced pupils from Walter Spry’s piano classes, 
at the Columbia School of Music, were heard in recital at 
the school recital hall on March 30. Those furnishing the 
program were Evelyn Martin Goetz, Grace Good, Anne 
Wood, Madeline Gardiner, Ruth Cazier, J. Wm. Poulsen Jr., 
Elizabeth Daniels and Alfred H. Miltenberg. Fine under- 
standing and thoroughness were noticed throughout the pro- 
gram, which was further proof of what an efficient piano 
teacher Walter Spry is. 

Rene Lunp’s Soto Work 

During the month of April, Rene Lund, baritone soloist 
at the People’s Liberal Church, will sing the following pro- 
gram of sacred songs: April 8, Thy Redeemer, Liveth by 
Manney; 15, Send Out Thy Light, by Lynes; 22, Thine Is 
the Greatness, by Galbraith, and 29, Fight the Good Fight, 
by Spross. On April 1, he sang Into the Woods My Master 
Went, by Nevin and Faure’s The Palms. The services are 
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MAURICE RAVEL 
(at left) is to write a new com- 
position for the Paul Whiteman 
Band for its concert tour next 
season. Mr. Ravel is seen with 
Mr. Whiteman and F. C. Cop- 
bicus, his manager, after having 
had a discussion on the forth- 
coming work. Mr. Ravel 
cently enjoyed a private concert, 
his honor, and upon 
Whiteman ensemble 
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morning by Station WBCN at 
and trios besides solos 
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broadcast every Sunday 
10:30. Mr. Lund will sings duets, 
otf the Easter service at the church. 


Frank Phillips, Baritone, Scores in Toronto 


At the ninth annual concert of the Eaton Choral Society of 
Toronto, Canada, Frank Phillips, English baritone, was a 
most successful soloist, both artistically and personally. A 


FRANK PHILLIPS, 
English Baritone. 


feature of the evening was the commenoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Dr. Thomas Arne, who wrote 
Rule Brittania. Mr. Phillips made some felicitous remarks 
on the occasion, referring to the valiant services of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force in the great war, and then 
sang two stanzas from Arne’s famous song, leading the 
audience and choir in the repeated chorus. At his sugges- 
tion the original version “Brittania, rule the waves” and 
“Britons never will be slaves” was sung, the stirring patriotic 
anthem thus reflecting the spirit exhortation and firm re- 
solve rather than that of boastful pride. 

“Mr. Phillips,” says the Toronto Evening Telegram, “de- 
serves unstinted praise for his rousing Rule Brittania, and 
for the truly remarkable ease with which he induced the 
entire house to rise of one accord and join in this, our most 
inspiring patriotic refrain.” 

The baritone’s contributions to the program included Let 
the dreadful Engines, from Pucell’s Don Quixote, the solo 
part in the Mystic Trumpeter, The Pibroch by C. V. 
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Stand ford, Knees ‘Quilter’s Love Philosophy, 
men of England, and a number of 
and art, Hector Charlesworth wrote in the 
“Tt would be difficult to imagine a baritone more finished 
in enunciation and declamatory style than the English singer, 
Frank Phillips. His voice is of fine resonant and appealing 
quality. As an example of pure artistry his rendering of 
‘Let the dreadful Engines,’ by Purcell, surpassed any 
episode of the evening. It was magnificently sung by Mr 
Phillips, who interpreted with the utmost finesse the many 
moods which the aria presents. Mr. Phillips also sang the 
noble Mystic Trumpeter’ with splendid de- 
clamatory and poetic taste.” 
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Two Recent Concerts for Werrenrath j 
When Deems Taylor’s The Highwdayman was given on 
March 22 by the New Bedford Choristers in the High 
School auditorium, Reinald Werrenrath appeared as soloist 
The impression he made upon his audience may be gleaned 
from the fact that the critic of the New Bedford Times 
declared that “he brought to the beautiful solo bits the 
virile quality, the warm, magnetic tone that so endears hin 
to his public.” In addition to singing in The Highwayman 
Mr. Werrenrath was also heard in a group of songs. 
Another recent successful recital for the baritone was in 
Slater Hall, Norwich, at which time the reviewer for the 
Norwich Evening Record wrote that “Mr. Werrenrath sang 
with his usual felicitous effective and pleasureable style and 
manner. His voice, finely and intelligently used, remains of 
wide range with high register of mellow tones and of 
darkening richness in the low. Of keen perceptions and 
happy intuitions, no matter to what song Mr. Werrenrath 
applied himself, he was at all times the deftly discerning 
performer.” 


Althouse Sings Walkuere in Philadelphia 


When Paul Althouse sang Walkuere with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera very recently, the Public Ledger commented: 
“Paul Althouse as Siegmund did about the best work he has 
done in this city, the role suiting him exactly both in voice 
and style. His upper notes—and Wagner has written plenty 
of them for Siegmund—were splendid in quality, the so 
called Spring Song of the first act being one of high 
spots of the performance.” 


the 


Alsen for Pacific Coast Concert Tour 

Elsa Alsen has been engaged by L. E. Behymer, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., Selby C. Oppenheimer, of San Francisco, Cal., 
and Steers & Coman, of Portland, Ore., for a concert tour 
of the Pacific Coast next November and December. The 
pag ne soprano will be booked for concerts in the states 
of California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Washington, 
Oregon, U tah, Montana and Idaho. British Columbia and 
part of Texas are also included in the agreement 


Josten to Conduct Unusual Performance 

The Department of Music at Smith College 
the first performance in America of Monteverdi's 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, sung in Italian, 
del’s Xerxes, sung in English. The works will be given 
under the direction of Werner Josten, on the evening of 
May 12, in the Academy of Music, Northampton., Mass. 


De Kresz and Family Sail 


sail today, April 5, 


announces 
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Norah Drewett and Geza de Kresz 
on the S.S. Montnairn from St. John, Canada, to spend the 
summer in Europe. A number of pupils are following the 
couple, who will have a master class in Vienna for the sum- 
mer months, also visiting Budapest and other points before 
returning to Canada in the early fall 


Laubenthal with Metropolitan in Baltimore 


When the Metropolitan Opera Company starts on tour 
Rudolph Laubenthal will go along as far as Baltimore, 
where he will sing in Die Meistersinger. Immediately after 
the performance he will sail for Europe in order to arrive 
in time for his opera season at Covent Garden, London, be- 
ginning May 1. 
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1 Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








Athens, Ala. A series of student and artist concerts 
has been in progress at Athens College, of which Mrs. J. 
H. McCoy is president and Frank M. Church director. 
Piano, voice and organ students were heard in interesting 
programs and Ernest Hutcheson was the chief attraction of 
the visiting artists. D. 


Baltimore, Md. A recent important announcement 
was the appointment of Otto Ortman as director of the Pea- 
body Institute, to succeed the late Harold Randolph, who 
was the head of the school of music for over twenty years. 
Mr. Ortman has been acting director since Mr. Randolph's 
death and his appointment is a most popular one. The new 
director is a. Peabody product in every sense of the word 
and is well fitted to carry on the excellent work of his pre- 
decessor. 

Of recent recitals none created greater enthusiasm than 
the annual appearance of Rachmaninoff, eminent pianist- 
composer. His admirers here are legion. Another recital 
that aroused a large audience was that given by Giovanni 
Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera tenor. It was Mr. Marti- 
nelli’s first Baltimore recital appearance and he created a 
profound impression. His hearers were loath to let him go 
and actually remained until the house lights were turned off. 

The fifth concert of the season by the Baltimore Symphony 
had Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, as soloist. 

[he Baltimore Music Club gave a Schubert afternoon 
which was in keeping with the usual high standard of all 
the affairs of this popular and worth while organization of 
women interested in music. 

The orchestra of the Jewish Educational Alliance gave an 
interesting concert under the direction of Benjamin Klasmer, 
who has done excellent work with this body of young musi- 
cians. 

The many friends of J. Albert Young, house manager of 
the Lyric, will be glad to hear he is convalescing after a 
recent serious operation. oa iY 


Birmingham, Ala. Martha Simons, contralto, of Bal- 
timore, was presented in concert by the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music. She revealed a voice of exquisite qual- 
ity, used with consummate artistry. Edna Gockel Gussen was 
at the piano. 

Leta Hendricks, violinist, and Louise Sanders and Lydia 
Roberts, pianists, were heard at the Birmingham Music 
Study Club’s morning musicale in March. 

Marion McCray, pianist, member of the faculty of the 
Birmingham Conservatory, gave the seventh in a series of 
faculty recitals being presented by that institution. She 
was assisted by Charles Bernhard, baritone. 

The Birmingham Little Symphony Orchestra gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Little Theater Association ; 
which was a highly creditable performance. Carl McCool 
is president of the orchestra; Imro Peterman is conductor, 
and Walter Mauk is assistant conductor. Christine Howell 
played clarinet solos and cadenzas with skill on the evening 
of the concert, and the trumpet solo in the Tannhauser over- 
ture by R. M. Wooten, was well taken. 

Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan soprano, spent a day in Bir- 
mingham recently, en route to Montevallo, where she sang in 
concert for the Alabama College. Edna Gockel Gussen, di- 
rector of the Birmingham Conservatory, motored with the 
prima donna from this city to Montevallo, and played her 
accompaniments at the concert that evening. 

The twelfth anual convention of the Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs will be held in Tuscaloosa on April 10, 11, 
and 12, with headquarters at the Baptist Educational Build- 
ing. Alonzo Meek, of Selma, is president of the State Fed- 
eration; Margaret Thomas is corresponding secretary, and 
Jesse B. Thomas is State Director of Choral Music. 

The final program of the Course of Study of the Birming- 
ham Music Study Club, of which Alice Graham has been 
chairman this year, was presented in the concert hall of the 
Birmingham Conservatory. Edna Gockel Gussen served as 
leader, on the subject of Music Today, and Modernism. 
Mrs. Gussen gave an interesting and authoritative talk on 
this topic, and an excellent musical program was rendered 
in illustration. A. G 

Crncinnatr Conservatory Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
not only is an artist of ability but also has that faculty for 
teaching which has made so many of her pupils successful in 
their early public appearances. Recently she went to Colum- 
bus, O., where she had the pleasurable satisfaction of hear- 
ing one of her talented pupils, Marian Wilson Haynie, give 
a faithful account of her musicianship before a large audi- 
ence with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Gabrilowitsch. According to accounts, Miss 
Haynie was accorded great praise for her fine performance. 
Another of Madame’s pupils, Arthur J. McHoul, of Cali- 
fornia, was heard in Cincinnati as one of the soloists with 
the Conservatory of Music orchestra. The renown of 
Madame Liszniewska throughout this country brings her 
many engagements as soloist everywhere. She went to 
Muncie, Ind., to be soloist for the Muncie Woman’s Music 
Club on March 28. During the early part of April, she 
will be heard in Nashville, Tenn., in a program of piano 
music for the Centennial Club. She but recently returned 
from a triumphal visit to Culvert Military Academy where 
she appeared for the third successive season as the soloist 
in the artist series. After the concert she was bespoken for 
the fourth recital next year. 

Dr. Karol Liszniewski, member of the artist faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, presented one of his 
talented pupils, Mary James, in solo numbers at the fourth 
concert of the Conservatory Orchestra, under the conduc- 
torship of Rudolph Thomas. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Rudolph Ringwall, assistant con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted at the “Pop” 
concert at which Helen Pugh Alcorn, pianist, and Michael 
Arenstein, cellist, of the Cleveland Orchestra, appeared as 
soloists. 

Charles Martin Loeffler’s Psalm (By the Waters of 
Babylon) was presented by the Fortnightly Musical Club 


at the Museum of Art. Mrs. C. B. Horsley was at the 
harp, and the flute parts were played by Weyert Moor and 
Laurent Torno, with Edward Buck playing the cello and 
Edgar Bowman at the organ. Another interesting part of 
the program was Cassius C. Chapel’s singing of Franck’s 
Panis Angelicus, which the tenor followed with Vergin 
totto Amor, a church aria of the early 18th century. 

An orchestra season is not complete without either an 
all-Tschaikowsky program or at least an all-Russian pro- 
gram. This year it was the latter that Nikolai Sokoloff 
chose. 

Percy Grainger gave a piano recital in the ballroom of 
Hotel Allerton, playing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, four chorale preludes by Bach transcribed for the 
piano by Busoni, Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, Cyril 
Scott's Garden of Soul-Sympathy, Ravel’s Jeux d’eau, and 
two of his own arrangements. 

An interesting musical event was the concert given by 
the Kedroff Male Quartet at the Women’s City Club. 

E. 


Dayton, Ohio. Rosa Ponselle gave the hundredth 
concert in the history of Dayton’s Civic Music League. A 
bouquet of one hundred roses was presented to the artist 
in remembrance of the occasion. Every seat in the Me- 
morial Hall was taken. 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Homer Samuels appeared before 
an enthusiastic audience in Memorial Hall. 

The fifth public concert given under the sponsorship of 
the National Cash Register Company was given in the or- 
ganization schoolhouse to an audience of 2,500. Margaret 
O’Conner, harpist; Ruth Ray, violinist, and Stanley Deacon, 
baritone, gave the program. 

A dramatized presentation of the oratorio, Elijah, was 
presented at the First Baptist Church. The oratorio has 
been infrequently presented in Dayton during recent years. 
This fact, coupled with the splendid singing capabilities of 
the First Baptist choir, its excellent soloists and its gifted 
director, Gordon Batelle, was accountable for the large audi- 
ence, 

The Dayton Civic Orchestra gave a concert at Runnymede 
Playhouse, under the sponsorship of Mrs. H. E. Talbott. 

The Dayton Women’s Music Club chorus offered its an- 
nual concert in the Engineers’ Club Auditorium under the 
direction of Ethel Martin-Funkhouser. Honor Halsey Ore- 
baugh was solo pianist. M. E. 


Denver, Col. The sixtieth chamber music concert was 
held in the home of Mrs. Verner Z. Reed when Beethoven's 
quartet in F major and Jan Brandts Buys’ quintet in D 
major were played. In this last selection the flute soloist 
was A. B. Stuart. 


Green Bay, Wis. The Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Mary McCormic, soprano, and Alfred Wallenstein, 
cellist, in joint recital. A program of unusual merit was giv- 
en by both artists. Mr. Wallenstein’s luscious tones and good 
technic captivated the audience, while Miss McoCormic’s win- 
some personality and beautiful voice charmed exceedingly. 

At the Columbus Auditorium, 2,000 people heard Paderew- 
ski. 

Rev. Leonard Parr gave a beautiful version of The King’s 
Henchman at the Congregational Church. Mrs. Walter 
Lersen contributed the musical accompaniments. M. L. L. 


Muncie, Ind. The Matinee Musicale Chorus, of one 
hundred voices, under the direction of Claude E. Palmer, 
gave its annual concert, the soloist being Marcel Grandjany, 
French harp virtuoso. His splendid technic, his artistic 
coloring and rare beauty of tone won for him enthusiastic 
applause. Of more than usual musical value and excellence 
were two of his compositions, Rhapsodie and Fairy Tale. 

A brilliant concert brought to a close one of the most 
successful seasons ever sponsored by the Matinee Musicale, 
when The English Singers appeared at the auditorium of 
the Masonic Temple. 


Nashville, Tenn. The King’s Henchman company 
gave a matinee and an evening here in the Orpheum Theater, 
under the local management of the Crescent Amusement 
Company 

Lawrence Goodman, head of the piano department of 
Ward-Belmont Conservatory, gave his annual recital in the 
concert hall of that institution, recently, before a large 
audience. Mr. Goodman’s rendition was marked on this 
occasion, as on former appearances, by a notable versatility. 


Newark, N. J. The annual musicale of the Women’s 
Association, of the Temple B’nai Jeshurun, held in the 
auditorium of the Temple, was one of the oustanding events 
in Newark’s social season. To the president, Mrs. Solomon 
Foster, and the chairman, Mrs. Alfred Schwartz, and the 
committee, goes the laurel wreath for one of the most 
successful and enjoyable affairs in the history of the organ- 
ization. In the selection of the artists, and the program, 
one senses the high standards of the organization. 

The musicale was preceded by a luncheon, held in the 
new dining hall of the Temple, of which Mrs. Jack Meyer 
was chairman. After a short business meeting, Mrs. 
Schwartz graciously introduced Madeleine Elba, coloratura 
soprano, who won her audience immediately with her charm- 
ing manner and delightful personality. 

Her opening group of songs was greeted with much 
enthusiasm, and after much applause, she responded with 
an encore, singing the delightful Kerry Dances. 

Rudolph Fuchs, violinist, acquitted himself in fine manner, 
his bowing and technic, together with fine musicianship, 
made his performance a most creditable one. Both these 
artists are Americans, and received all their training in this 
country. The accompanists were Gladys M’Gee and Joseph 
Wohlman. B. F. S. 


New Market, Va. The Glee Club of the State 
Teachers’ College gave a successful concert in the House of 
Delegates in Richmond, Va. 

Mabel Garrison recently appeared at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, meeting with marked success. 
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Frances Calvert Thompson played in Richmond over the 
radio. Pa, ie 


Portland, Ore. More than 3,400 music lovers at- 
tended the final concert of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor. The program, 
which was chosen by a majority vote of the public, included 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony, Schelling’s Victory Ball, 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste, Dent Mowrey’s Danse Americaine, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble Bee and the 
overture to Tannhauser, Wagner. In short, Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten and his seventy-six men won a great ovation. The 
Symphony Society, of which Edgar B. Piper. is president, 
has announced the re-engagement of Mr. van Hoogstraten 
as conductor of the orchestra. Next season’s plans call 
for another series of seventeen concerts. 

Much interest centered in the first appearance here of 
The oe Ye Singers, who sang without any accompaniment. 
Steers & Coman had charge of the concert. Truly it was 
a big night at the Public Auditorium. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, who has everything to fascinate 
an audience, touched the hearts. of a large crowd at the new 
Masonic Temple. Opening with Beethoven’s Sonata Char- 
acteristique, he played a Chopin group, Albeniz’ Triana 
and several of his own compositions. This superb recital 
took place under the local management of the Nero Musical 
3ureau. 

A program of exceptional interest was that given by the 
B'nai B’rith Orchestral and Choral Society, A. Avshalomoff, 
conductor. Featuring Susie Michael, at the piano, the or- 
chestra offered Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Conductor 
Avshalomoff and his musicians gave abundant pleasure to 
a capacity audience. 

Easton Kent, tenor, under the direction of the Nero 
Musical Bureau, gave an excellent recital in the new Masonic 
Temple. He was ably assisted by Constance Piper, ac- 
companist. 

Sonia Sigel, pianist, pupil of Susie Michael, appeared in 
recital in Sherman, Clay & Company’s Hall 

J. R. O. 


Providence, R. 1. Edwin Hughes’ recent piano re- 
cital at Brown University, a re-engagement after his ap- 
pearance there last season, drew a capacity audience in 
Sayles Hall and added to the popularity which this artist 
already enjoys here. The Providence Journal of March 5 
wrote in part as follows: “Those who heard him went 
away fully aware that they had listened to a musician who 
sets above manual dexterity a definite musical ideal, who 
possesses true poetic feeling, and who combines lyric fluency 
with a dramatic vigor that is as fervent as it is inexhaus- 
tible.” 


Raleigh, N.C. The North Carolina State Music 
Teachers’ Association met in Raleigh. There was an ex- 
cellent attendance and the program arranged by C. James 
Velie, president of the organization, was of unusual ap- 
peal. At the luncheon, Dean Shirley gave an interesting 
talk on his year abroad, and Mrs. W. A. Harper, state 
president of the Federation of Music Clubs, invited the 
teachers to the State Convention next month. On the pro- 
gram appeared Mrs. Crosby Adams, Grace Van Dyke More, 
Grace Potter Carroll, Lillian Robeson, Lee C. McCauley, 
Edwin Steekel, Gilman Alexander. 


Richmond, Va. Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, accom- 
panied by Salvatore Fucito and assisted by Ada Paggi, 
mezzo-soprano, appeared here in concert at the City Audi- 
torium under the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene and 
T. M. Moody. The large audience was most enthusiastic. 

Ralph Wolfe, a Richmond boy who has been studying in 
Vienna and other European musical centers for the past 
several years, gave his American premiere recital at the 
Jefferson Auditorium. A large audience of representative 
musicians of the city tendered him an ovation. His playing 
was remarkable for its brilliant execution and beauty of 
tone, as well as a fine sense of values and balance of parts. 
Maria Jeritza, singing at the Mosque Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Loving Circle of Kings Daughters, was 
heard by a large and appreciative audience. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, accompanied by Mabel Maxon 
Stradling, gave a delightful recital at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, in the series of concerts which May Marshall 
Righter, chairman, has been arranging for the Woman's 
Club this season. 

The quartet of the Second Baptist Church, under the 
direction of Paul Saunier, organist, gave a musical service 
recently when Stoughton’s Woman of Sychar was sung. 

Deems Taylor’s American opera, The King’s Henchman 
was presented at the Lyric Theatre. 

The Musicians’ Club of Richmond recently heard Mrs. 
Archie B. Gay, pianist; Alberta Powell, soprano, accom- 
panied by James Womble; Margaret Barker, violinist, ac- 
companied by George Harris; Charlotté Colmore, pianist, 
and Charles W. Reed, baritone, accompanied by Robert 
Beadles. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, was presented ‘in recital by the 
Richmond News-Leader at the Mosque Auditorium. She 
was accompanied by Franz Dorfmueller. — 


San Francisco, Cal. Kathryn Meisle, contralto, held 
the attention of a large audience from the first to the last 
song of her long and unhackneyed program when she gave 
her recital in Scottish Rite Hall. Miss Meisle has appeared 
here frequently in concert, opera and oratorio, and was ac- 
corded a most cordial reception. This artist’s voice evokes 
a great amount of admiration because of its luscious, warm 
quality, its splendid range and volume. 

All of Horace Britt’s San Francisco admirers seemed to 
have gathered in the Curran Theater to give him a hearty 
welcome when he played the Saint-Saens violoncello con- 
certo, A minor, with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz. For many years, 
Mr. Britt occupied the position of principal cellist with this 


band, and it is quite safe to say that no musician enjoyed 
greater popularity with symphony patrons than he. Britt is 
an artist to the core, sincere, serious, thoughtful, cultivated. 

A typical throng heard John McCormack when he gave his 
only San Francisco recital of the season in the Exposition 
Auditorium under the management of Frank W. Healy. 
Seldom has Mr. McCormack appeared here in better voice or 
given us a more varied and interesting program He was 
ably assisted by Lauri Kennedy, cellist, and Edwin Schnei- 
der, accompanist. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., pre- 
sented Arthur Hackett-Granville in a recital which took 
place before a large gathering in Scottish Rite Hall. Mr. 
Hackett-Granville again revealed his fine tenor voice of 
unusual range with a clear, full upper register and lower 
tones of rich, mellow quality, and he displayed an under- 
standing and grasp of the essentials of recital work which 
indicated his abundant experience in this department. Margo 
Hughes, pianist, is always an acquisition to any program. 
She is an accompanist to whom one listens with pleasure. 

In a variegated program, Margaret Tilly, pianist, appeared 
in Scottish Rite Hall. Miss Tilly commanded respect and 
admiration from the outset by her personal sincerity, her 
obvious breadth of musicianship, her authoritative grasp of 
her scores, her brilliant technic and her pure, singing tone. 

Adelaide Harlan, coloratura soprano, accompanied by 
Edward Harris, appeared in a song recital at Scottish Rite 
Hall and charmed her large and enthusiastic audience with 
her finely polished art and pleasing personality. 

Madaline O’Brien, soprano, an artist-pupil of Rose Relda 
Cailleau, has sung before a number of music clubs and sim- 
ilar organizations recently, and upon each occasion succeeded 
in creating a favorable impression. Miss O’Brien’s voice 
and musical talents indicate that she will go far in the 
career she has chosen. 

Grace Northrup, soprano, oratorio singer and efficient vo- 
cal pedagogue, has definitely re-established her residence in 
San Francisco. Recently, Mrs. Northrup presented a num- 
ber of her gifted pupils in a recital, each revealing the ex- 
cellency of her training. 

Hal S. Rhodes, a gifted tenor, was presented in a recital 
by his teacher, Herman Genss. Mr. Rhodes gave an intel- 


ligently interpreted program, in each number revealing him- 
self as a sincere artist whose main thought is not self-ex- 
ploitation but the delivery of a worthy musical message. 

| ls. 


Seattle, Wash. The final concert of the symphony 
season was given before a tremendously enthusiastic audience 
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one eager not only to hear the excellent program which 

Conductor Karl Krueger had announced, but also eager 
to pay tribute to the conductor himself for his achievements 
in the city. Amidst storms of applause Mr. -Krueger was 
called and re-called to the platform at the conclusion of 
the program, and as a final token of esteem was presented 
with a beautiful piece of ivory statuary from the members 
of the orchestra. There were numerous speeches, by the 
Mayor, the president of the University of Washington and 
others, all paying tribute to the work which he has accom- 
plished. Even the children joined in the tribute, when a 
little nine year old girl brought a gift of money which she 
had earned herself to form the nucleus of a fund for the 
continuation of the children’s concerts next year. At this 
concert it was uncertain as to whether the symphony could 
go on next year, but since then the citizens’ committee has 
raised the necessary guarantee, so that as Mr. Krueger 
leaves Seattle for Vienna, it is to be but for a vacation 
As for the concert itself, presenting the Beethoven Eroica 
Symphony in E flat, a great many words of praise might be 
written. Suffice it to say that it was the very best Beethoven 
of the season. The Strauss Don Juan Tone-poem was 
given an interesting reading as the first number of the 
second half of the program. Mendelssohn's Scherzo from 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream was delightfully interpreted, 
while the rendering of Weber’s Euryanthe Overture brought 
forth such applause that the Invitation to the Dance of the 
same composer was given as an encore. 

Having a reputation for always bringing what is the very 
latest and best in the way of concerts to Seattle, the Ladies 
Music Club presented the English Singers in an attractive 
program at the Metropolitan Theater. 

The regular March. monthly 
Musical Club, which is usually presented almost entirely 
by members of the organization, was devoted to all modern 
works. Florence Beeler contributed a group of songs, with 
Doria McGrath at the piano; Mrs. C. K. Phillips p'ayed a 
group of piano solos, while Iris Canfield with John Hopper 
at the piano, gave a group of cello numbers and the Hure 
F sharp minor sonata for cello and piano. 

Lois Long Riker, soprano, 
recital at the Olympic. She 
Myron Jacobson. 

Students from the studio of Harry Krinke were 
in a most extraordinary ensemble program _ recently 
Twenty-seven pianos were heard at one time in several 
numbers, while smaller groups were heard throughout the 
evening. Vera Downs, coloratura soprano, was the assist- 
ing artist. Profiting by the experience of last year when 
he gave his first program of this kind, Mr. Krinke presented 
this concert for two evenings instead of one, and each 
evening the theater was completely sold out. 

Nellie C. Cornish, director of the 
has recently returned from an extended 
gave a fascinating lecture. The topic she chose 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Yost String Quartet Delights Pittsburghers 

Pittspurcu, Pa.—The fourth concert in the Salon Con- 
cert Series of the Yost String Quartet of Pittsburgh in the 
Schenley Hotel ball room, attracted the largest audience of 
the series. Norman Frauenheim, pianist, a young Pittsburgh 
artist just returned from five years’ sojourn in Europe, 
was guest soloist. Mr. Frauenheim having been one of the 
specially talented piano students of Carnegie School of 
Technology, School of Fine Arts, interest in his return was 
great. He revealed grasp, mastery, color and the modern 
idiom of piano playing. His reception was flatteringly 
enthusiastic. Practically five hundred heard this final salon 
concert of the Yost Quartet. Expressions were 
vcard on every side of the that their concerts continue 
another been arranged and the 
scope of much increased. Mr 
Yost’s intimate knowledge and fine understanding of the 
works of the modern composers will bring into each program 
something of unusual interest from this field. Soloists, 
local and visiting ones, will be featured again and the season 
made an important and integral part of the music for Pitts- 
burgh of 1928-’29. It is also the purpose of the management 
to give these concerts at four o'clock on Sunday afternoons 
f the date This will bring still wider interest to 
them and attract lovers of the good music they play. Un- 
stinted praise Natalie Yost, manager of the 
Quartet, whose splendid vision and untiring zeal to make 
organization the has really become, is matter 
for commendation. It is an ideal combination in that, as 
and capable wife of Gaylord Yost, founder and first 
violin of the Quartet, their interests combine to a successful 
culmination 

The Yost players gave as their first 
casion, the Mozart quartet in C major, performing it with 
notable charm and lightness; following this Mr. Frauenheim 
played Vers la Flamme, Scriabin, Navarra, Albeniz, Canco i 
Danza, Mompou; Ritual Fire Dance, de Falla, and L’Isle 
joyeuse, Debussy, being twice recalled and playing 
numbers. The quartet in D major, of Respighi, 
played for the first time in Pittsburgh, closed the program 
io add substa l year’s salon concerts a 
group of prot will sponsor them. 
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Mark Markoff Pupils in Recital 

An interesting and varied program was given 

of Mark Markoff at a private musicale at his 
studio on March 25 \ number of them were heard last 
season at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, and at this recital 
improvement was noticeable in their technic and general 
nusicianship. Ida Shay has made progress in the develop- 
ment of her entire range, singing with more freedom and 
olume. The may be said of Mrs. M. Rucktuhl, whose 
voice is now full and even, her voice production better 
and she sings Baron Harold von Op- 
penheim, tenor, mfidence 
and poise, Sylvia 
Hirsh, mezzo 


by pupils 
New York 


same 
more 
with more artistry 
demonstrated that he has gained in ¢ 
and also that he has grown musically 
soprano, does not force her tones as she did 
l with more polish and taste. 
licated her former success, city ging with her 
technical skill. A new singer at these 
Jack Maus, a promising young baritone from 
voice is of fine timber and used with taste 
Another newcomer, Louis Ziering, although 
beginning of his rendition, later dis played 
of fine quality. In an operatic aria, 
ved that he 1s an experienced artist oe sings 
Cyra Abend, who was well received in recital 
rain created an excellent impression, on this 
with even more finished artistry than 
noff, who was heard in a Russian song, 
and expressive voice. The program 
I with a duet from La Juive, sung by 
Mr. Markoff and Mr. Tulchinoff, both of whom were en- 
thusiastically received by the audience, which included a 
number of prominent musicians and sculptors. Mr. Markoff 
dramatic tenor of operatic timber; in fact, he 
in operatic artist opening his 


last winter, and she also sings 


Willa Renard du; 


ial vivacity and 
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May Peterson Charms in Portland, Ore. 
May 


Coast, 


Peterson, filling some recent dates on the Pacific 
a splendid impression in Portland, Ore., the 
in part: “In a four group program May Pe- 
terson charmed her audience with her colorful and pleasing 
voice. She sings with style and individuality. Her inter- 
pretations are superb and her diction is faultless and com- 


| 
mendable. In her first group of numbers by Mozart, P ‘urcell, 


created 


“A 
ANCWS Saying 
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Handel and Durante, she sang with ease and surety. Other 
numbers by German, French and American composers 
brought forth the most brilliant performance of the eve- 
ning Miss Peterson’s vocal art is most convincing. A 
large and enthusiastic audience was present and a number 
of encores demanded were most graciously given.” 


Verdi Club Opera and Silver Skylarks Ball 

The eleventh annual operatic performance, tableux vivant 
and ball of the Silver Skylarks of the Verdi Club, Waldorf 
Astoria grand ballroom, March 28, was undoubtedly quite 
the best attended, the most musically enjoyable and the most 
successful affair given by the club. Decorations, including 
the columns covered with silver skylarks, the Florentine 
illuminations (by Lilly C. Mayer), even the artistic pro- 
gram, with its colored title page drawn by Annabel Krebs 
Culverwell after a design originated by Florence Foster 
Jenkins, founder and president, were all most effective. 
Claire Spencer, managing director, provided an excellent 
cast for La Traviata, an excellent orchestra under conductor 
Simeoni ad a smooth performance ensued. Principals 
were [souise Bave, Claire Spencer, Filippo Culcasi, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Giuseppe Cavadori, Luigi Dalle Molle, Maurice 
Handell, Carlo Sorvino and Raymondo Chano, with an ex- 
cellent chorus. Some brilliant singing was heard and the 
Di Salle Orchestra did well. 

\ dazzling, glittering spectacle were the tableaux vivant, 
an innovation being the announcement of each by Leslie 
Barrie, who was costumed as Cardinal Mazarin. Allez-Oop, 
a dance ensemble, was staged and directed by Ophelia C. 
Keil, herself a very graceful, animated dancer; Jack Falk 
was her capable partner in this colorful number. A Lady 
of Quality was represented by Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
in white wig, with her handsome court, in which Mr. Chase 
was prominent. Samson and Delilah was pictured by Mrs. 
Oscar Gemunder and L loyd Morse, both presenting alluring 
figures. Mrs. J. M. Beach impersonated Lakme, with a 
background of fifteen lovely girls, in oriental costumes. 
Mrs. Charles Page Bullard originated, planned and executed 
the Cavalleria Rusticana tableau, featuring herself as San- 
tuzza, Mrs. Clarence Lee Hilleary as Lucia, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Riesberg as Lola, and John Till as Turiddu. This was 
one of the most warmly applauded features of the evening, 
containing, as it did, three women and one man. The final 
tableau, Queen of Sheba, was impersonated by Florence 
Foster Jenkins, who was a royal queen indeed under her 
colorful canopy, with Henry Vought as Solomon. All these 
tableaux had appropriate orchestral music, vividly brilliant 
costumes and Metropolitan Opera House stage properties, 
and were grouped by stage manager Charles Trier. Mrs. 
Chase and Mrs. Gemunder were the recipients of bracelets, 
gifts of president Jenkins, who, in turn, was presented 
with a handsome ornament set with jewels, the gift of the 
membership. Mrs. Jenkins gave a short eloquent address, 
in which she mentioned the purposes of the club, such not- 
able debuts as Marion Talley, 1924; Toska Tolces, pianist, 
and Vivian Hart, soprano, 1925, and Gina Pinnera, so- 
prano, October, 1927. She spoke of the decoration from 
the Italian Government, of the high official representatives 
of the army and navy present, and thanked the chairmen 
of various committees for their cooperation. Full page 
pictures of president Jenkins, of Mesdames Gemunder and 
Chase, and of Mrs. Joseph Naylor Jones, ornamented the 
souvenir programs. 


Meisle Completes Another Coast Tour 


Kathryn Meisle 
California within the 
well received wherever she appeared. 
is one of the first rate contralto organs of the day,” ac- 
cording to Edward Harris, critic of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. “It has extraordinary range, warmth of quality 
and flexibility. The range and flexibility are particularly 
noteworthy Her singing of Rossini’s Una Voce as an 
encore, for instance, was a tour de force. The florid pas- 
sages of the aria were tossed off with the nonchalance of 
a coloratura soprano. All of which is as it should be, but 
seldom is. As an artist Miss Meisle possesses to a high 
degree musical intelligence and a sense of musical justness. 
Her command of the various styles demanded by her pro- 
gram was further instance of her versatility.” 

The News of the same city reported: “She is one of the 
most dependable artists now appearing in concert, her vocal 
powers being as unfailing as her geniality of temperament, 
and her generosity in the matter of encores. How pleasant 
to listen to a singer who makes an art of phrasing and who 
does not Scoop or glide There is a lovely warmth about 


recently completed her eighth trip to 
last eighteen months, and again was 
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her singing also that balances the cool precision and ac- 
curacy of her method.” 

“This recital,” said Charles Woodman in the San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post, “was something like a ‘welcome home’ 
for Mme. Meisle, who again proved herself gracious and 
generous in her superb contralto voice, in rich and deep per- 
fectly placed tones, with which she gave some coloratura 
numbers with excellent effect and flexibility.” 

The Stockton Independent said, ‘“Meisle came to us as one 
of the world’s greatest corftraltos, and her recital last 
evening revealed a voice of unusual power and range. Her 
lower notes are deep and full and her mezzo soprano tones 
prove her a versatile and remarkably well-trained singer.” 


Merry Harn with Betty Tillotson 


Merry Harn, mezzo soprano, who gives costume recitals 
of old French songs, is now under the exclusive management 
of Betty Tillotson. The recitals given by Miss Harn are 
delightful and instructive. Her original purpose was to 
bring to the student of music the thought and spirit of an 
interesting period now gone by—the original words, with 
whatever of quaintness there might be, the characteristic 
melodic themes, the harmonic treatment and whatever of 
the atmosphere might be revived by authentic costumes. 

While pursuing her research in France, however, with the 
help of such masters as Decreus, Amadei and Salignac, she 
soon found that a treasure-house of pure musical delight 
had been opened which needed no studious impulse to enjoy. 
In these old French chansons she found qualities capable of 
enthralling even the casual listener who has no interest ex- 
cept to be pleased pins a variety sufficient to make a pro- 
gram of contrasting moods without recourse to the aid of 
modern compositions. 

The result has been a series of programs which appeal to 
students in a peculiar way but are no less available for 
general entertainment, especially when something out of the 
ordinary is sought. 


Molter Scores With People’s Symphony of 
Boston 


As soloist with the People’s Symphony Orchestra of Bos- 
ton under the leadership of Dr. Henry Hadley, at Jordan 
Hall, March 11, Isabel Richardson Molter scored unusual 
success. The popular dramatic soprano is enjoying a most 
active season and this appearance was one of the many 
important engagements she has sung so far. 

Speaking of her singing of the recitative and air of Lia 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Hear Ye, Israel 
from Mendelssohn's Elijah, the critic of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor said that “the ease with which Mrs. Molter 
gains her effects is always a source of pleasure to her lis- 
teners.” He is also of the opinion that “smoothly flowing 
tone and complete mastery of breath are but two of her 
several valuable assets.” 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute Notes 


Recent activities at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute in- 
cluded organ recitals by William H. Oetting and Albert 
Reeves Norton. The fifth program in the series of concerto 
recitals was made up of the Franck Variations Sympho- 
niques, played by Frank Kennedy, and the Rachmaninoff con- 
certo in C minor, played by Dallmeyer Russell. On May 2 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute Chorus, under the direction 
of Charles N. Boyd, will give The Mikado at Carnegie 
Music Hall. 


Bookings for Anderson Artists 

Walter Anderson, concert manager of New York, has 
booked Stuart Gracey, baritone, for an appearance on April 
18 with the Orange Musical Art Society, Dr. D. Wood- 
ruff, musical director. He also announces an engagement 
on April 11 for Mr. Gracey and Gitla Erstinn, soprano, 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Choral Society, of 
which Julius Zingg is musical director. 


EDITH HARCUM, Pianist—HARCUM School , Bryn Maur, Pa. 
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Valeriano Returns From Tour 


Gil Valeriano recently completed a_suc cessful tour of con- 
certs in Mexico and in Texas and California. The Mexico 
critics stated that he was one of the finest tenors heard in 
Mexico in some time, and the reviewers in the cities in 
which he sang in the United States also praised him highly. 


GIL VALERIANO, 
Snapped in front of the house in Hollywood where he 
stayed during his recent concert tour in California. 


According to the El Paso Herald, “A perfectly exquisite 
program, as interesting and satisfying to the general list- 
ener as to the technical musician, was interpreted with tonal 
elegance that enhanced the beauty of pure melody.” In 
Santa Paula, Cal., his success was registered in part as fol- 
lows by the Fillmore American: “Ending in a blaze of glory, 
the last concert on the Santa Paula Artists’ Course far sur- 
passed any of their previous presentations (all of which 
were splendid) and marked the course as one of the most 
cultural and entertaining yet given in the county. Gil Vale- 
riano, Spanish tenor, was thoroughly appreciated and re- 
ceived with more enthusiasm than any other artist who has 
appeared here in recent years. He possesses a marvelous 
tenor voice, which he has under perfect control; a pleasing 
stage presence and his repertoire was varied, giving him 
freedom in displaying his subtle, intriguing style, abound- 
ing temperament and natural dramatic ability.” 


A Letter of Thanks to , A. Perkins 


The following letter from Humphrey J. Stewart refers to 
a performance of that composer’s The Hound of Heaven, 
which was given in Pittsburgh recently by the Choir En- 
semble Society under the direction of Lyman Almy Per- 
kins: 

Dear Mr. Perkins: 


I wish to thank you for your letter with the account of the suc 
cessful performance of my oratorio, The Hound of Heaven. I am 
indeed happy in the thought that perhaps my music may have helped 
to bring home the message of Thompson’s Divinely-inspired poem to 
your singers, and through them to your audience. Please convey to 
your Choir my appreciation of the interest they have taken in my 
work. Also, I desire to thank both you and Dr. Koch for all you 
did to make my work a success. 

With kind regards, yours sincerely, 

(Signed) 


Humpurey J. Stewart. 


Music and ‘Worship Discussed 


Music and Worship was the subject discussed at the 
Forum held on March 16 at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Germantown, under the auspices of the General Assembly's 
Commission on Music and Worship cooperating with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia North. Among the topics listed 
were Hymns that Exalt the Spirit, Present Status of Music 
and Worship in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and 
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Choirs and Music that Will Best Meet the Spiritual Needs 
of the Church. On the evening of March 16 a service of 
worship was held at the church by the pastor, Rev. W. 
Beatty Jennings, D. D., assisted by N. Lindsay Norden, 
organist and musical director of the First Presbyterian 
Church, together with the choir of the church. 


Lucchese Sets New Record 


Lucchese is a name 
Holland, for this talented 


which long will be remembered in 
American coloratura soprano has 
with success just fulfilled thirty-six appearances in such 
operas as Traviata, Lucia, Rigoletto, Barber of Seville and 
Mignon within the period of seventy-two days, and in dif- 
ferent cities, thus making the feat even more difficult. Hol- 
land, however, already was aware of the singer’s power of 
resistance, for during the past summer the untiring song- 
stress gave no less than twenty-five concerts in thirty-five 
days. But opera is different from concert, and a coloratura 
soprano voice is delicate. This point was brought out by 
many Dutch reviewers, some of them calling Ducchese’s 
grand opera tour a real tour de force. That the critics were 
unanimous in extolling Lucchese’s artistry is clearly demon- 
strated by the eulogistic criticisms received everywhere. 
At the Hague, the Haagsche Courant recorded her success as 
follows: “A new leaf has Lucchese added to the glorious 
crown earned with her incomparable interpretations of Rig- 
oletto, Barbiere, Traviata and Mignon. This time in Lucia. 
Her well-nigh masterly technic gloriously overcame all the 
great difficulties with which this role abounds, and her 
beautiful voice was brilliantly effective not only there where 
fioriture, roulades, trills and ornate singing are in great 











JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 
as Gilda in Rigoletto. 


demand, but in other parts as well. In all she did her per- 
formance was unbelievably perfect. Naturally, the ‘mad 
scene’ represented the very acme of her artistry and of the 
enthusiasm of the public.” 

According to the Rotterdamsche Courant: “Lucchese well 
merits first place. With her delightful voice, so certain and 
facile, so well trained and generous in its wealth and beauty 
of tone, she gave us a Violetta who will live long in our 
minds and hearts. In the most salient parts of the opera 
she reached such artistic heights as to fully convince us 
that also a coloratura soprano can interpret Traviata when 
gifted with those excellent qualities of voice, training and 
musical intelligence of which Mme. Lucchese is so fasci- 
nating an exponent. Vocally and dramatically she well de- 
served every praise and the unbounded enthusiasm of the 
audience.’ 

To quote the Delftsche Courant: “Lucchese proved her- 
self a star of the first magnitude with a superb voice and 
great emotional powers. In the difficult Care Nome, which 
she rendered with rare artistry, she completely enraptured 
her audience. The suavity of her singing and of her art, 
throughout the entire opera, have made a profound dent in 
the hearts of all of us. 

The Provincial Gronger Courant registered Lucchese’s 
success as follows: “An extraordinary beautiful Rosina, for 
personal beauty and magnetism and for vocal and dramatic 
interpretation—this is what Lucchese gave us last night. 
Her great musical talent, her beautiful voice, superb technic 
and vivacious and expressive mimicry made us think con- 
stantly of a beautiful doll who sings divinely.” And the 
critic of the Dordrechtsche Courant declared that “Luc- 
chese gave us a wonderful creation of Rosina. She pos- 
sesses a vocal organ of fascinating clarity, sweetness of 
range to which she couples a technic really astounding. Her 
acting also was always full of charm, dominating, spark- 
ling, expressive. A real hurricane welcomed her closing 
of the ‘lesson scene’ in the last act.” 


Scholarships for Summer Study 


The Playhouse-in-the-Hills is an unusual music colony 
in the Berkshires at Cummington, Mass., where study op- 
portunities under master musicians are combined with ideal 
living conditions. All the main branches of music are 
taught. There are concerts by some of the finest artists of 
the day, chamber music, ensemble classes, Eurhythmics, 


GOODSON HONORED WITH MEDAL 
Here are the photographs of both sides of the medal pre 
sented to Katharine Goodson recently by the Budapest Phil- 
harmonic Society in memory of her appearance with that 
organisation last month. 


and, added to this, a happy én life, healthful, invigorating 
and congenial. 

Four full scholarships have been offered by 
donors to students needing financial aid, one in each of the 
following subjects: violin, cello, harp and piano. These 
are competitive and will be awarded the students showing 
greatest natural aptitude and talent. The competitions will 
be held in New York City on May 14. Applications should 
be sent, in writing, before May 1 to Katharine Frazier, 
Cummington, Mass. 

The faculty of the school is as 
Friskin and Bruce Simonds 
violin—Hugo Kortschak; cello—Emmeran Stoeber; harp— 
Katharine Frazier; voice—Marie Milliette; Eurhythmics— 
Gladys Wells; solfege—Gladys Wells; ensemble—Emmer- 
an Stoeber; harmony—Katharine Frazier; modern com 
position—Frederick Jacobi; appreciation of music—Kath 
arine Frazier. 

The school is endorsed by 
ing, Charles Loeffler, David 
Churchill Hammond. 
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Finke Awarded Czecho- Slovakian State Prize 
Prague.—The jury for the awarding of the annual 
Czecho-Slovakian state prize, has agreed this year to award 
it to the Bohemian composer, Fidelio Finke. Their decision 
has yet to be ratified by the Minister of Schools R. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








(Continued from page 39) 
Life, Here and There, in the U. S.,” and was illustrated 
with moving pictures. 

The Washington Federation of Music Clubs sponsored 
another of its student concerts recently, at the Frederick 
and Nelson Auditorium. These concerts are given in order 
to stimulate young students, as all participants are chosen 
through competition. 

Franklin Riker. 
Cornish School, gave 


Association 


department of the 
Music Teachers’ 


head of the 
a lecture 


voice 
before the 


comp. »sition 
composer 


Sponsored by George McKay, instructor of 
at the University of Washington, and himself a 
of merit, a program of student compositions was presented 
in the Music building of the University. This is the first 
of a series of like programs planned by Mr. McKay. The 
compositions were entirely interpreted by students of the 
Music department, and included string quartets, vocal quar- 
tets, two piano numbers, a sextet for flute clarinet and 
strings, vocal, piano and violin solos 


Spokane, Wash. The Mid-season concert of the 
Mendelssohn Club of Spokane, at the Masonic Temple, was 
finest things that we have had. Under the di- 
rection of Prof. Frank Tattersall, its director, and using 
home talent only composed of members of the Mendelssohn 
Club, it proved to a splendid audience that it was not neces- 
sary to go outside of Spokane to secure talent. The pro 
gram was a delightful one, and the choruses and songs given 
hy the club members were rendered so well that they were 
obliged to respond to several encores. Wagner's battle hymn, 
Buck’s On the Sea, Danny Boy, and the Bells of St. Mary’s 
were al! delightful. The solo numbers, given by a number of 
the artists, forced them to respond to frequent encores ; among 
these gentlemen were: Gordon Russell, Gordon and Glenn 
Cross, E. B. DeVoe, Fred M. De Reimer, Harold Pierce, and 
Harold Cassill. All are to be complimented on their fine 
selections. Harold Pierce sang Mary of Argyle in such a 
manner that the audience seemed never to have enough of it 
Harold Cassills sang the -Trade Wind song from Salt 
Water Ballads, in a manner that drew forth rounds of ap- 
plause and made the writer think of the time when he had 
felt those same trade winds in the Pacific ocean. De Vor’s 
Last Night of the Nightingale, Gordon Russell with For 
You Alone, the Cross Brothers in The Adieu, and De Riemer 
with Drumadoon, made one feel proud of the ability and 
beauty of the voices of the Spokane singers. The introduc 
tion of the songs was made by Mrs. B. H. Kizer, a very 
delightful lady. The Chimes were by O. E. Olson and the 
accompaniment by Hazel Devenish and Professor Tattersall 

John Saad, one of Spokane’s finest tenors, gave a de 
lightful program over the radio recently. Those who did 
not hear him missed a treat J. pe W. 


Terre Haute, Ind. The second number of the con 
xirse sponsored by the Junior Highs, featured a wood- 
Marion High School, assisted by 
quartet of Garfield High School of Terre Haute 

T nder the auspices of the Music Section of the Woman’s 
Department Club, Eva Tooley, soprano, and Mildred 
Sweeney, pianist, Ape: ared in concert. Mrs. Tooley was ably 
accompanied by Ive ada Thompson 

Of special interes a Haute’s music lovers was the 
Lillian Carpenter on the organ of the 
Central Presbyterian Church. Miss Carpenter is of the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art of New York City 


She was greeted by an appreciative audience Pp. KR. F. 


one of the 


cert ¢ 
vind quintet from the 


mixed 


program giver by 


Wichita, Kans. The annual convention of the Kan 
sas State Musk Association drew to Wichita 
nearly two hundred music pedagogues from all parts of the 
state rhe splendid program arranged for the two days was 
largely due to the efforts of the president of the association, 
Dean A D Schmutz, and to Otto L. Fischer and Dean D. 
A. Hirschler. Round table meetings were held at the first 
morning session. The violin round table was presided over 
by H. Hugh nag and the speakers were Paul Pohning, 
Mrs. Abbie Cla William Just, Arthur Uhe, H. C. Bern- 
hardt, and Leon ‘ Sematiol. Susue Ballinger Newman 
chairman of the piano round table, and Alan Irwin, Grace 
Baker Shanklin, Harold Loring, and Walter Hohmann were 
speakers. The voice round table was presided over by 
Alice Moncrieff, and Roy Campbell, Mrs. Thomas A. Lar 
remore, Ira Pratt, F. A. and H. E. Malloy were 
new feature of the convention was the public 
school music round table whose chairman was Mrs. Leonard 
Nelson: Howard Feldman and Nelle Cockey were speakers. 
Solo artists for the convention were Leon Sametini, vio- 
Allen Spencer, pianist, and Herbert Miller, baritone 


Teachers’ 


was 


s¢ ach, 


speakers \ 


linist ; 


“@ RMSTRONG, FRANCIS 8 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Senttia, 1519 3rd Ave. 


EHYMER, L. E. 


OOK, ELSIE 
- Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


Ali the recitals proved interesting and Mr. Sametini’s fine 
interpretations were a delight. Mrs. Newman was accom- 
panist for Mr. Sametini and Mrs. C. H. Briggs for the 
singer. 

The Missouri University Glee Club for the third time 
(twice in succession) won first place in the Missouri Valley 
Intercollegiate Glee Club contest, held at the Forum. The 
glee club now has permanent possession of the large silver 
loving cup. 

The Hart House String Quartet appeared recently in con- 
cert at Mt. Carmel Academy. 

Paderewski gave a recital at the Forum before one of the 
largest crowds of the present season, this being his first ap- 
pearance here since 1923. 

Alberto Salvi, harp virtuoso, was presented at Mt. Carmel 
Academy in his initial appearance in Wichita. He impressed 
his hearers by the magnificence of his virtuosity and his 
skillful interpretations. Many of the selections were Salvi’s 
own compositions and arrangements. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club presented musical 
organizations from the two Wichita universities at its cur- 
rent program offering. The Singing Quakers of Friends 
University, directed by Roy Campbell, sang several choruses, 
and the Quaker Men’s Quartet was heard in two feature 
songs. The String Ensemble from the University of Wichita, 
directed by Dean Thurlow Lieurance, played a_ special 
arrangement of By the Waters of Minnetonka in addition to 
other numbers. 

The Wichita Musical Club recently gave a public program 
featuring gypsy music. It was arranged by Mary Hamilton 
Myers, and included voice, piano, violin, dance and opera 
selections from classical and modern composers, 

The Friends University School of Music presented four 
faculty members in concert in Alumni Auditorium: Roy 
Campbell, tenor; Ruth T. Beals, contralto, and Alan Irwin 
and Margaret Joy, pianists. Mrs. Roy Campbell was the 
accompanist. The Friends University School of Music has 
inaugurated a series of informal student musicales, to be 
given in the Alumni Auditorium, and artist programs are 
broadcast under the auspices of the school each Monday 
evening. Faculty members, advanced students, ensemble 
groups, and special programs featuring works of certain 
groups of composers constitute the programs of the latter. 

Ce S 


Guild of Vocal Teachers’ Luncheon 


The Guild of Vocal Teachers, Anna E. Ziegler, president, 
gave a luncheon and bridge on March 17 at the Hotel San 
Remo for the purpose of raising funds with which to carry 
out an educational campaign. Among the Guild’s many 
worthy objects, mention might be made of that of helping 
young singers who are beginning their careers. At this 
luncheon a fund was started for the purchasing of tickets 
for public recitals given by pupils of Guild members, and as 
one of them, Hilda Grace Gelling, was presenting one of her 
artists in Chalif Hall on the following afternoon a block of 
tickets was immediately bought. The Guild also has spon- 
sored a Bach Cantata Society, composed of young singers 
who, under the direction of Philip Gordon, gave an ex- 
cellent performance at Chickering Hall recently. The Guild 
is planning to give a normal course of intensive work during 
the last two weeks of May, during which time experienced 
teachers of the organization will give their services to young 
voice teachers in preparing them to receive the Guild Cer- 
tificate I] 


Helping Artists to Help Themselves 

The Studio Guild, Inc., is distinguished by two unusual 
features—a personality and an idea. The personality is 
Grace Pickett, founder and president of the Studio Guild, 
and the idea is that of an association of artists in all lines, 
to act as a clearing house for their benefit. 

Although Grace Pickett began her career as a concert 
pianist, everything she has done has helped to prepare her 
for her present work. She studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and under Theodore Leschetizky in 
Vienna, laying the foundations for a thorough knowledge of 
art. Her experience as a concert pianist in Europe and 
\merica made her acquainted with artists, and the business 
of art. 

Miss Pickett was convinced that there was a field for an 
organization through which artists could co-operate to their 
mutual advantage, and which would handle their business 
affairs: but the club would be a strictly business organiza- 
tion. Miss Pickett believes that anyone with talent is able 
to earn a living if given an opportunity. 

In 1923, with the help of prominent New York financiers, 
Miss Pickett organized the Studio Guild along these lines. 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 
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Among the friends of the club who continue an active in- 
terest in its work are William Hamlin Childs, Joseph E. 
Sterrett, Otto H. Kahn, John McEntee Bowman, Mortimer 
L. Schiff, James H. Post, Ralph Jonas, Viscountess d’Alte 
and Mrs. Everett Macy. 

The club’s headquarters in the Steinway Building, New 
York City, includes Guild Hall, in which art exhibitions, 
teas, recitals, lectures, dances and club meetings are held, 
also a suite of offices, and studios for teaching and practise. 
The Studio Guild Review keeps members informed of ac- 
tivities in the art ‘world, and gives them valuable publicity. 
Since many artists change their addresses frequently, a pro- 
fessional directory of members is printed in each monthly 
issue of the Review, with their addresses and telephones. 


Ruth Shaffner, Concert Soprano, 


Began Career in Choir Loft 


Has Sung in Opera, with Orchestra, and in Concert 
and Recital—Many Engagements Booked for 
Spring and Summer 


“ 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, who has been credited with “a 
golden voice,” is officially recorded as having come from 
the Golden West. Not unlike a host of her fellow artists, 
her first public appearances were in the choir loft. She tells 
of each step toward her present estate with no little pride, 
and her achievements are something to be proud of. 

“I sang with the Girls’ Choir of the Episcopal Cathedral 
in Los Angeles,” she said, “but I was more seriously en- 

gaged in studying organ and piano. If I had a musical 
reputation at all in those days, it was as an accompanist, 
and, needless to say, my training in this field is a great 
asset to me now in my concert work. It was by mere chance 
that my voice occupied my attention. I studied very care- 
fully and very diligently, and eventually I was ready for 
my first concert appearance, Future engagements by var- 
ious opera companies throughout California, and appear- 
ances with our leading symphony orchestras, told me that I 
hz ad ‘made good.’ 

“It was a Juilliard Scholarship which brought me to the 
East, and to New York, especially. Almost immediately 
after my arrival here I found myself back to my first 
love, church singing, and I was engaged by St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, and I also sang at the Temple Beth-El. But 
there have been concert, oratorio, and opera appearances 
throughout the country, too.’ 

Miss Shaffner’s repertoire contains a formidable list of 
oratorios, and she has appeared in the Bach B minor Mass, 
St. Matthew Passion, Dvorak’s Requiem, Stabat Mater, 
Verdi’s and Brahms’ Requiem, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the 
Creation, and Elijah. 

Her sincerity is inherent in her work, and is attested to 
by the fact that she makes annual visits to Europe for 
study. 

The spring and coming summer are crowded with en- 
gagements. She will sing throughout the country in con- 
cert and with various orchestras and will be a soloist at the 
Spring Festival in Brooklyn. She sang in performances of 

3ach’s St. Matthew Passion on April 4; and will sing Gallia 
by Gounod on April 6; the Messiah on April 8, and there 
will be appearances at Chautauqua and Lake Conneaut dur- 
ing July. 


Olszewska to Make American Tour 


Maria Olszewska, contralto of the Vienna State Opera, 
who was forced to cancel her visit to America this season 
because of pressure of engagements abroad, is definitely 
coming to this country next season under the direction of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson. She has been en- 
gaged for appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany and also will sing a limited number of concerts. She 
will arrive about November 15 and remain here until the 
middle of February. Mme. Olszewska, perhaps best known 
to the general public here because of the publicity centered 
about her famous operatic feud with Mme. Jeritza, has sung 
all over the world, from Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, Stockholm and Madrid opera houses and concert 
halls to the Colon Theater at Buenos Aires and Covent 
Garden, London. 


Betty Tillotson Associated With Clarence 


Cramer 
Betty Tillotson, energetic New York manager of artists, 
has made arrangements with Clarence E. Cramer of Chi- 
cago, producer of the Festival Opera Company, to handle the 
Eastern States on this attraction for next season. She 
will personally visit all the major concert courses and music 
festival associations on behalf of the company. 
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Birdice Blye Will Coach a Limited Number of 
Artist-Pupils 


In response to many urgest requests, Birdice Blye has 
decided to accept a very limited number of serious students 
of the piano. Miss Blye has made a profound study of 
the piano and has had advantages of years of study abroad 
under most distinguished authorities. 

Miss Blye studied at the Academy in London and had a 
most thorough training in all branches of music at the 
Royal Hochschule for Music in Berlin, studying piano 
with Professor Rudorff, musical form with Dr. Philips 
Spitta, the noted Bach biographer, ensemble and composi- 
tion with Waldemar Bargiel, half brother of Clara Schu- 
mann, and violin with Josef Joachim. When a very young 


BIRDICE BLYE 


girl, Miss Blye had the inestimable privilege of studying 
with Anton Rubinstein in Dresden and with Dr. Hans von 
Bulow. 

Some of the prominent concert pianists have coached with 
Miss Blye, and on several occasions the entire piano facul- 
ties of universities have spent the summer studying with 
her. 

Miss Blye is conversant with all the latest and most mod- 
ern methods of piano playing and possesses to a remark- 
able degree the ability to arouse enthusiasm and ambition 
in students. She is regarded as an exceptional diagnostician 
and is able to tell in a very few minutes just what is re- 
tarding the progress of the student and to suggest the best 
remedy for it. Her pupils are quick to grasp the principles 
of relaxation underlying the production of a beautiful tone 
which characterizes Miss Blye’s plz aying. 

In the numerous cities where she gives recitals, she is 
always besieged by students who wish to play for her and 
to obtain her advice, One of her brilliant artist-pupils who 
is winning success is Marion Swayne Richter, of California. 
Mrs. Richter is the cousin of Wager Swayne, master teach- 
er of the piano in Paris. 

Miss Blye’s beautiful residence-studio in Chicago, is in 
a most attractive part of the city near the lake and perks 
and convenient to all lines of transportation and only nine 
minutes from the center of the city. In her home are 
gathered together rare articles of interest collected by Miss 
Blye and her mother when they were residing in various 
European cities. 

In order to do justice to each one, Miss Blye will accept 
only a limited number of students, and an early applica- 
tion is advisable. 


Radie Britain Winning Recognition from 
Press and Public 

There are few American composers, especially among 
the women, who have won as much recognition from public 
and press alike as has Radie Britain recently. With the as- 
sistance of Arthur Kraft, tenor, Miss Britain appeared in 
joint recitals in her native state, Texas, during the month 
of February. Among the program numbers were her own 
Prelude in G flat major and Ocean Moods, (piano), her 
Western Suite and groups of songs including Half Rising 
Moon, Had I a Cave, The Sunken City, Time of Roses, 
Death Stands Above Me, Nirvana, Rispetto, Welke Blumen 
and Unsterblicheit. 

The Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Ethel Legin- 
ska, conductor, also honored the composer, playing for the 
first time in Boston, on February 19, her Symphonic In- 
termezzo. Miss Britain, who came back a year ago from 
Europe, where she was a professional pupil of Dr. Albert 
Noelte, one of Germany’s leading composers, is on the 
faculty of the Girvin Institute of Chicago. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Six Languages 

One of Ethelynde Smith’s recent recitals was in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, where her program was given before a 
large audience which recalled her three times after the first 
group of songs and then demanded an encore. Apprecia- 
tion and encores grew apace as the program progressed, for 
the soprano finally had to announce that she would have to 
conclude the program as she had sung every song she had 
with her. In reviewing the recital for the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, the critic of that paper stated that ‘ ‘having a fine 
stage presence and a rich well-trained voice, this artist sang 
with rare feeling in a half dozen languages, including Chi- 
nese.” The same paper also declared that “Miss Smith is 
an artist who possesses a delightful personality. She is 
full of enthusiasm for her work and succeeds in imparting 
that enthusiasm and joy to others.” 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera Closes 
Season 


Excellent Performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the 
Madonna Given on March 29 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany brilliantly closed a successful season on March 29 
with Wolf-Ferrari’s The Jewels of the Madonna. Helen 
Stanley, who has been heard here numerous times this season 
with the company (always most successfully) was the 
Maliella, in which part she again demonstrated her art as 
a singer and an actress. Her singing of the baliad in the 
first act was especially fine, as were also her duets with 
Gennaro and Rafaele in the second act. 

Norberto Ardelli, in the role of Gennaro, was excellent 
vocally and dramatically. His voice was pleasing, and was 
well used through all the many and exacting parts, both 
solo and duet. The role calls for a high degree of dramatic 
ability, but Mr. Ardelli met every demand satisfactorily. 

Joseph Royer, as Rafaele, did good work, especially in 
the Serenade of the second act. Ruth Montague did some 
of the best work she has done so far in opera, in the role 
of Carmela. Her voice is of a beautiful quality and was 
displayed to fine advantage in the Prayer of the first act, 
the aria Vino del Salvatore, and the duet with Gennaro. 

Hilda) Burke as Stella, Olive Marshall as Concetta, and 
Maybelle Marston as Serena also sang splendidly. Others 
appearing to good advantage in the lesser roles were: Albert 
Mahler, Nino Mazzeo, Pierino Salvucci, Virgillio Cossovel, 
Helen Botwright, Sara Murphy, Ida Swane, Louis Purdy, 
Magnus Shilling, Sydney Sutcliffe and Alfred DeLong. 

An outstanding featuge of the opera was the difficult 
chorus nvsic, which was sung with an unusual degree of 
perfection. The Civic Opera Company’ s chorus has long 
been highly commended for the excellence of its work, due 
to the fine training given by Mr. Smallens, but this per- 
formance more completely demonstrated the high level to 
which it has risen. 

Ihe scenery was beautiful for all the acts, and of course 
the garden scene was especially so. The ballet was fine 
and added much to the enjoyment of the opera. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Alexander Smallens, 
conductor, for his tireless and effective work throughout 
the entire season. This final performance merely continued 
his successes, although in many ways it was more exacting, 
orchestrally and dramatically than many previous operas. 
When he appeared before the curtain with the principals 
he received an ovaticn. 

Congratulations certainly are due this company for the 
past season's brilliant performances. M. M. C. 

. 


Victor Kuzdo for Chicago Musical College 
Summer Class 


Victor Kuzdo, who is acting as assistant to Leopold Auer, 
in Europe as well as in America, and who was the first teach- 
er in the United States to receive the master’s unqualified 
endorsement and authorization to teach in accordance with 
the methods which have made the Auer name famous 


YP ICTOR KL 'ZDO 


throughout the two spheres, has been secured by the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Mr. Kuzdo will begin his activities 
at the College on June 25, holding a master class in violin. 

Mr. Kuzdo’s gift for imparting knowledge, has been con- 
siderably enhanced through his attending thousands of les 
given by Prof. Auer in Europe as well as in New 
York and Chicago. His permanent engagement as regular 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College . as announced early 
this year, soon after the contract had been signed 


sons 


Castelle Pupils in Costume Recital 


George Castelle, vocal teacher and conductor of Baltimore, 
Md., has a number of artist pupils who, through the success 
they are scoring in opera and concert, are a great credit to 
the careful instruction which they are receiving from him. 
\ group of these pupils recently gave a costume recital 
under the auspices of the Baltimore Music Club, presenting 
songs and scenes from operas. Those participating in the 
program were Gladys Kump Reasin, Miriam Mervis, Ebba 
Boe, Elizabeth Stidman, Henriette Ries Kern, Mary Bokee, 
Loretta Lee, Elsie Craft Hurley, Hilda Burke and Bernard 
Kossine, and that they acquitted themselves more than cred- 
itably is evident from the following excerpt from the Balti- 
more News: “Ten young singers appeared in acts from 
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opera and national song groups, and of the ten there was 
not a single one who did not show a vocal distinction, a 
poise, vitality and keen artistic sense that ranked her per- 
formance high above the amateur class. The climax 
of the concert came in an act from Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Hilda Burke as Santuzza gave a brilliant thrilling and alto- 
gether flawless performance. From the first note to the last 
she was the born artist, losing herself in the role and bring- 
ing out of it a masterpiece of human portraiture in match- 
less song. Virginia Castelle accompanied the entire 
program with versatility, vitality and a profound musician- 
ship equaled only by her modesty. The program was under 
the direction of herself and her husband, George Castelle.” 


Bonelli Scores On Opera Tour 


Richard Bonelli recently sang three performances in four 
days with the Chicago Civic Opera Association during its 
Boston engagement, but that in no way affected either the 
beauty of his voice or the brilliance of his performance. 
Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Sunday Post said, 
“Though he sang an exacting role only the night before, 
Mr. Bonelli’s fine voice seemed none the worse for wear 


RICHARD BONELLI 


last evening, and his was a vivid Rigoletto to see as well as 
the most agreeable one to hear.” 

E. F. Harkins, in the Advertiser, stated that “Richard 
Bonelli was the brightest star of last night’s Rigoletto. He 
sang the title role with dramatic effect and rare beauty of 
voice. Of the younger Rigolettos he is by far the best.” 

The Herald reported, “It was Rigoletto, the hunchback 
jester with all of his sardonic glee turned to grim tragedy 
as played by Richard Bonelli who proved to be the harbor 
upon which the waves of Verdi’s music could lash themselves 
and hurl back with splendid force. Bonelli made of Rigoletto 
an imposing hunchback, never cringing, and flavored his fine 
performance with fine tones.” 

The Transcript declared that 
as well as an actor. Entrusted 
parts in the repertory of the 
handles his fine baritone voice 
continued practice has permitted him to acquire. From the 
opening scene with Tannhauser to his remonstrance in the 
festival hall, he made the most of his vocal opportunities.” 


“Mr. Bonelli is also a singer 
with a large share of the 
Chicago Company, he now 
with ease and dignity, which 


Eastman School Siteeiias Session 


The Eastman School of Music of the University of 
or ster announces that its summer session this year will 

» held from June 25 to July 28. All departments of the 
neo will be conducted by members of the regular faculty. 
Certain special courses are also offered to meet the demand 
for intensive study. For special courses in the appreciation 
of music Agnes Fryberger has been engaged; Hazel G. 
Kinscella will continue her summer piano class teaching 
at the school, and Frederick H. Haywood will continue 
classes for supervisors in his method of teaching voice 
classes. Dormitory accommodations will be provided for 
women students 


Grandjany Sails 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, sailed recently on the 
Ile de France after a brief stay in this country, during which 
ke appeared in a number of cities and held a master class 
in New York City. Mr. Grandjany will return to this 
country next January when he will tour again in solo re- 
citals, as well as in joint recitals with Rene Le Roy, French 
flutist, and Madeleine Monnier, French cellist. 





“Shall put it on my next 
program.” 
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Recent Publications 








Publications Received 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y.) 


At Morn, At Even, and At Night, three songs, by 
Hugh Newsom. 

If Dawn Could Wake Thee, and O Loved Heart, two 
songs, words and music by Hugh Newsom. 

Poem Tragic, The Dream Fairies, and The Dusk 
Fairies, three pieces for piano by Hugh Newsom. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 


Dawn Awakes, song, by Robert Braine. 

Poems and Pictures, six characteristic pieces for piano 
by Ellen Coleman. 

Concerts of the Months, a musical entertainment, 
and music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 

From Old Japan, cantata for women’s voices by W. 
Berwald. 

From a Wandering Iceberg and Starlight (MacDow- 
ell), two piano pieces transcribed for violin, cello and 
piano trio by Anna Priscilla Risher. 

Schmidt’s Collection: of Short Trios for violin, cello 
and piano, including works by D’Almeyda, Friml, Lev- 
enson, MacDowell, Moszkowski and Risher. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


The Three Bears, operetta for children by Sibyl Croly 
Hanchett. 

Etudes, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, Op. 10 (Chopin), 
transcribed for two pianos, four hands, by Edouard 
Hesselberg. 

The Watch Dog, and The Garden Swing, two char- 
acter sketches for piano, by John Mokrejs. 

Dance of the Fairies, Dance of the Marionettes, Picka- 
ninny Dance and Tambourine Tango, four characteristic 
dances for piano by Buenta Carter. 


Boston, Mass.) 


text 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, N. Y.) 


The Russian Nightingale, song (Alexander Alabieff) 
arranged in new concert version with English text and 
flute part by Estelle Liebling. 

Westward, song, by Cecil Burleigh, 
Longtellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 

Morning Serenade, song, by Clara Edwards. 

Mine, Summer Shower, and The Sea of Sunset, three 
songs, by Arthur Farwell to poems by Emily Dickinson. 

Eastern Romance, song, by Rimsky- Korsakoff. 

The Vagrant, song, by Louis Victor Saar. 

Remembrance, song, by Kenneth Smith to poem by 
Charles Hanson Towne. 

Birdie, song, by Lorraine Tombo. 

Krishna’s Song, b-- R. Huntington Woodman. 

The Little Betrothed, song, by Amy Worth. 

O Light of Love Divine, Easter song, by C. Whitney 
Coombs. 

Oh Promise Me, song (Reginald De Koven), arranged 
for four-part men’s chorus by J. Sebastian Matthews. 

The Sleigh, song, by Richard Kountz, arranged for 
men’s chorus by Ralph L. Baldwin. 

He Is Risen, Easter anthem, for mixed chorus, by 
Edward Shippen Barnes. 

A Russian Easter Alleluia, song for mixed chorus, by 
Harvey Gaul. 

Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts, anthem for four-part 
mixed chorus, by James H. Rogers. 

Over the Air, eleven part-songs for male quartet or 
chorus, including works by Curran, Dichmont, Hadley, 
Homer, Protheroe, Rasbach, Rogers, Scott, Speaks and 
Turner- Maley. 

Concert Etude in F sharp, for piano, by 
Giorni. 

The Merry Whistler, The Walking-Doll, and Dance 
of the Fireflies, three pieces for piano by Minnie Coons 
Freeman, edited and fingered by Harriette Brower. 

Trying the Triads, Major C and Minor A, Ups and 
Downs, and Miss Treble and Master Bass, four pieces 
for piano by Frederic Groton. 

The Bagpiper, and The Two Clowns, two pieces for 
piano by Agatha Pfeiffer. 

Wayside Flower, for piano, by Frances Terry. 

To a Violet, for piano, by Minnie T. Wright. 

Andantino Varie, op. 84, No. 1 (Franz Schubert), 
adapted for two pianos, four hands, by Harold Bauer. 

Wild Flower Valley, Sunshine on the Trees, Sunset 
Song, Golden Glow, and Robin’s Lament, five violin 
duets for student and master, with student’s part in the 
first position, by Helen Dallam. 

Serenade, from string quartet, op. 3, No. 
transcribed for organ by Caspar P. Koch. 

The Toy Shop, a musical play in three acts, by Gladys 
Rich, to libretto and lyrics by Phyllis McGinley. 


to poem from 


Aurelio 


5 (Haydn), 


Music Reviews 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Five recital study-pieces in dance form for piano, by 
Theodora Dutton.—The titles are: The Toe Dancer, A 
Waltz in the Argentine, The Military Marionettes, On 
the Wistaria Terrace, and Vienna Nights. The music is 
of moderate difficulty but demands considerable skill in 
the matter of expression for its proper rendition. It is 
effective as well as original and should prove not only 
of educational value but of genuine interest to students. 
The arrangements are very pianistic and demonstrate the 
composer’s thorough understanding of the instrument, as 
well as sympathy with music written in the piano idiom. 

Nights: A fantasy for a chorus of women’s voices by 
Joseph W. Clokey.—The poem is by Willis K. Jones and 
is a description of the moods of night. A better poem 
for a musical setting it would be difficult to find, and it 
would likewise be difficult to find a better setting for the 
poem. Mr. Clokey has written simple, unaffected music 
for the three voices, and has supported it with an elabor- 
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ate accompaniment, using cross rhythms and syncopa- 
tion in an effective manner. The second portion of the 
work, Black Night, is curiously and mysteriously effect- 
ive, with open fourths and fifths for the voices, and curi- 
ous successions of sevenths above the double pedal bass 
in the accompaniment. There are some interesting chro- 
matics to the words “A breeze toys with the tossing 
tufts of grass.” Altogether this is a very interesting 
work and should be highly effective. It is dedicated to 
the Morning Choral of Brooklyn, N. Y., Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, director. The vocal-piano score fills twenty- 
one pages. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City) 

Berceuse, by W. G. Owst; The Silver Fawn, by Sieg- 
fried Benkman; Sunshine, by John R. Wolf; The Light- 
Hearted Fairy, by Felix White; Mirage, by Mortimer 
Browning; Query, by Margaret Carreau; Song of Aga- 
mede, by Bernard Wagenaar.—The Berceuse is a simple 
little thing with, however, some pleasing modulation in 
the course of its short three pages. Silver Fawn is an 
Indian love song built upon the usual motion of thirds 
which is supposed to be Indian, it is attractive as these 
things are likely to be and also extremely simple as all 
of the Indian love songs are. Sunshine is labelled A 
Song of Hope; it has an attractive tune, and the vocal 

(Continued on page 49) 
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JULIETTE W 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.”’— 
New York Herald (Paris). 
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Marianne Kneisel Strin3 Quartet 


Returns From Tour of the Coast 


San Francisco Critic Declares That Mr. Kneisel Has in His Daughter a Child Who Follows Faithfully in the 
Parental Footsteps 


The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet has returned to 
New York from a tour of concerts in California and 
brought back many splendid tributes from the press. There 
were appearances in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oxnard, 
Bakerstield, Pasadena, Redlands, Lompoc and Santa Maria. 
Such an excellent impression was made by the young 
artists wherever they appeared that they were entertained 
extensively and motored from one place to another. Mrs. 
James Fetters drove them from Oxnard to San Francisco 
and from there to Angeles. Miss Kneisel stated that 
she found western people most kind hearted and very ap- 
preciative of music. She remembers with pleasure her visit 
to the residence of Mrs. John Mitchell at Coronardo, for 
she found her home, hall of music and gallery of paintings 
most tnteresting. 

Among the engagements fulfilled by the quartet was a 
recital in the Angeles Public Library at the invitation 
of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, and in San Francisco on the Alice 
Seckles Series at the Fairmount Hotel. In commenting on 
the Los Angeles recital, the critic for the Examiner noted 
that “Schubert, Debussy and Smetana were the composers 
chosen for the evening, and the finely balanced instruments 
presented the quartet numbers with all the delicacy and 
charm that the music could yield. . . The minuet move 
ment of the Schubert A minor, op. 29, gave a fine opportunity 
to Marianne Kneisel, first violin, and the sweeping grace of 
her phrases was a delight.” San Francisco critics wrote at 
length regarding the concert in that city. A. F. in the San 
Chronicle complimented the National Music 
League for helping such earnest and talented young artists 
to meet a larger public, and stated how well the Marianne 
Kncisel String Quartet earned the sponsorship was apparent 
enthusiasm with which it was greeted by the good 

ed audience. After praising Miss Seckles for her part 

bi inging these artists to San Francisco, Charles Woodman 
ri lared in the Call and Post that the concert was a satis 
fying musical treat. He wrote that individually these artists 
have much to boast of in personality and art, and that as 
an ensemble they are more than charming. Mr. Woodman 

Iso paid special tribute to Miss Kneisel, saying that she is 
carrying on the traditions of a great quartet leader—her 
late father, as is well known, being the founder of the 
Kneisel String Quartet—in technic, phrasing and general 
interpretation. Edward Harris in the San Francisco Bulle 
tin also noted the fact that Miss Kneisel is the daughter of 
the late Franz Kneisel, who headed one of the pioneering 
musical organizations of the country, one which in its tours, 
covering several decades, brought to the public chamber 
music of the finest caliber. It is Mr. Harris’ opinion that 
to Mr. Kneisel and his quartet great credit is due for much 
of the widespread appreciation which exists today for this 
form of music. He believes that the ensemble which has 
been formed by the daughter of this beloved musician hids 
fair to carry on the work of Mr. Kneisel. He states that 
the four members are skillful performers and are we'l 
grounded musicians who play with admirable finish and tone 
and that their interpretations are characterized by youthful 
exuberance and enthusiasm 

\fter headlining his review “Girl 
Work,” Redfern Mason also wrote in the San Francisco 
Fxaminer that Mr. Kneisel has in his daughter a child who 
follows faithfully in the parental footsteps. “The Marianne 
Quartet,” said Mr. Mason, “is a quartet caught 
and the thought crossed my mind listening to their 
playing that in a better arranged world than 
ours they might have linked their destinies with the Pro 
\rte Quartet and given us an incomparable octet. Here are 
four young ladies absolutely in earnest. They played the 
Haydn quartet as though they loved it. With a competent 
seriousness the Smetana was done admirably. It was 
technically excellent and emotionally sympathetic.’ 

E qually fine press notices were received by the quartet in 
other cities. A headline in the Oxnard Daily Courier gave 
the information that “Brilliant Rendering of Program by 


Los 


Los 


Francisco 


in the 


Praised in Quartet 


Knetsel 
young, 
excellent 
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Famous Marianne Kneisel Quartet Pleases Audience.” As 
for Bakersfield, the success scored there may be judged from 
the following excerpt from the Bakersfield Californian: 

“The quartet at once evidenced in the opening number, 

Haydn’s lovely quartet in D minor, a lucid, crystalline style 
in expression, and a brilliant execution of harmonic contacts 
in even the most difficultly-phrased lyrical passages. The 
quartet played all four movements, the allegretto, andante, 
0-piu-tosto- allegretto, menuetto, and finale, achieving their 
greatest distinction in that most difficult, yet opulent second 
part, from which the bow artists extracted full measure of 
its beauties. Further impression of the quartet’s powers, in- 
cluding verve and originality, was given to the audience in 
the Smetana quartet. The quartet is well balanced and 
secure in its grasp of its musical literature. There can be 


no doubt that this youthful ensemble is destined to go far in 
the musical world.” 

In commenting on the success of the California tour, Miss 
Kneisel paid tribute to the codperation which she received 
from Ramona Little, the western manager for the National 
Music League, who did her utmost to make the trip a 
pleasant and successful one. Miss Kneisel also had a word 
of thanks for Mrs. Vera Bull Hull, of the New -York 
office of the Music League, for her assistance in planning 
the tour. Returning from the coast, the quartet appeared in 
recital under the auspices of the Junior League in Ok- 
lahoma City and at the State Normal School at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. During March their many engagements in- 
cluded appearances at Smith College, Northampton; Hart- 
ford, in Springfield, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., and three appearances in New York City, in addition 
to their New York recital, at Town Hall on March 13 


William Hughes Has “Genuine Talent” 

William N. Hughes, pianist and accompanist, has accom- 
panied Arthur Kraft on two tours this season and acquitted 
himself in such a musicianly manner that he has been en- 
gaged as accompanist for the tenor for 1928-1929. During 
the summer, Mr. Hughes will tour Honolulu. 

One of the pianist’s recent recital appearances was in 
Chicago, following which the Chicago Evening Post ac- 
knowledged that “Mr. Hughes is a young artist who really 


Photo by Daguerre, Chicago 


WILLIAM N. HUGHES 


Tribune noted that “He 
including a fine pair 
and the Daily News 
pianistic talent.” 


has something to say.” The Daily 
is in the i many talents, 
of pianistic level head,” 
asserted that “the man has genuine 


possession of 
hands and a 
young 


Eide Norena Engaged for Paris Opera 

Eide Norena, soprano, has just completed her second 
season as a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
and with what success may be judged from the enthusiasm 
with which she was greeted by the public, musicians and 
newspaper critics. Her final appearances were in Boston, 
where she was cast as Micaela in Carmen and as Gilda 
in Rigoletto. The following comment from the Boston Globe 
is representative of the tributes which were paid her by the 
critics of that city: “Miss Norena managed to lend char- 
acter and individuality to the part of Micaela. . . . She sang 
expressively and succeeded in making the sweet little girl 
from home a person in her own right, not a mere foil for 
Carmen’s sultry charms. Her air in the third act practically 
stopped the show.” As for her delineation of Gilda, the 
following salient paragraph from the Boston Sunday Post 
records her success in no uncertain terms: “To the music 
of Gilda Miss Norena brought what is quite plainly the 
loveliest soprano voice in all the Chicago company, and her 
singing of Caro Nome richly deserved the protracted ap- 
plause which it received.” 

Miss Norena’s forthcoming engagements include a season 
of three months at the Paris Grand Opera, beginning in May. 


La Forge- Rendeenn Studio Notes 


Erma DeMott, soprano, Frank La Forge, re- 
cently opened a new studio of voice in the Beaux Arts 
Studio Building in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pupils from the La Forge- Berumen studios appeared in 
concert at the Fordham Aeolian Hall on March 10. The 
program was presented by Elna Leach, Jeanne Winchester, 
Helen Grattan, Ellsworth Bell, Norma Bleakley and Phil 
Evans, all of whom reflected ‘credit upon themselves and 
their mentors. 


pupil of 


Tovey’s Conferences Arouse Interest 

Much interest has been manifested in the conferences in 
interpretation of modern and classic scores by Professor 
Donald Francis Tovey, scheduled for New York on six 
successive Saturday mornings beginning in November. His 
manager, Annie Friedberg, announces that many inquiries 
and applications have been received from New York and 
other cities where the pianist appeared. 
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Another Triumph for 
Margherita Salvi 


Young Spanish Coloratura Soprano at the Teatro 
Regio of Parma as Amina in Bellini’s Sonambula 


Margherita Salvi, engaged for six special performances 
as Amina at the Teatro Regio, Parma, in Sonambula, at 
once captivated the critical public of that city. This opera 


MARGHERITA SALVI, 


Spanish coloratura soprano, as Amina. 


opened the official carnival season there. Almost all the 
great celebrities have been heard at this theater, yet Miss 
Salvi was very cordially welcomed and attained a real tri- 
umph with her girlish beauty and personality, her voice, 
which she has under perfect control, and her artistry. 

The Corriere Emiliano commented: “She is in truth a 
delightful Amina, who sings with great art, grace, variety 
of effect and secure technic. She won success, her artistry 
increasing her victory. She has the rare quality of a real 
singer.” 

The Gazzetta of Parma stated: “The part of the pro- 
tagonist was entrusted to one of the best coloratura so- 
pranos of the lyric stage, Margherita Salvi, young Spanish 
artist. She was announced as an artist of renown and did 
not fail to maintain her reputation. As an actress she gave 
much life and vivacity to the role; as a singer her agile 
throat brilliantly surpassed all the difficulties of the Bellini 
score. Margherita Salvi, on her entrance in the first act, 
won her way with her grace, candor and ingenuity. In the 
rondo of the final act she displayed the exquisite resources 
of her vocalization and aroused the public to great enthusi- 
asm. She is now filling an engagement for the season at 
Monte Carlo.” 


Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils in Recital 

Two piano recitals were given by pupils of Ethel Glenn 
Hier on March 10 at Roselle Park, N. J. Those taking part 
in the programs were Marie Hulick, Edith De_ Bois, 
Mathilda Leh, Betty Bigelow, Ruth Eleanor Ward, Louise 
Yard, Helen Dietzel, Carolyn Jenkins, Helen Bennett, 
Miriam Bigelow, Edna Ten Eyck, Frieda Brandolini, Grace 
Kline, Florence Newham and Marian Davenport. The out- 
standing numbers of the afternoon were those by Miss Ward 
and Betty Bigelow; those of the evening by Misses Ten 
Eyck, Kline, Newham and Davenport. Each performer gave 
a sketch of the composition and the composer. 

In addition to her work as a pianist and teacher in New 
York and Roselle, Miss Hier is well-known as a com- 
poser. On Composers’ Day of the Clio Club of Roselle, 
Miss Hier played the five numbers of her suite, A Day 
in the Peterboro Woods, which she has dedicated to Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell. Miss Hier also gave a short sketch 
of the work, which, she stated, was written at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. Mrs. W. E. Bodine, soprano, sang The 
Hour, The Return and Japanese Lullaby, with a violin 
and cello obligato by Jean Manley and Frances Harding, 
with Miss Hier at the piano. 


Ernest Bloch Pupils’ Recital Series Begins 

On March 17, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Bloch gave the first 
of a series of four pupils’ recitals. The first program in- 
cluded the Bach double concerto played by John Kokes and 
Irving Argay; a Mozart concerto by Milton Roth, and the 
Conus concerto by Ruth Taylor MacDowell. Groups of 
short pieces were played by Lillian Egli and Anna Klom- 
berg, violinists. The pianists were Ethel Selnick, who 
layed a movement of Bethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, and 
ucy Robison in the Chopin A flat ballade. : 

On March 24 Dwight Cameron, Sibley Drits, Clara Reisky, 
Vincent Trigiani, Laura Mai Snyder, Jeanette Elner, John 
Tucci and Agnes Clegg participated. 
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Owen E. Barker, organist of the 
Church of Brooklyn, is the father of a daughter, 
Ann, born March 12, at Richmond Hill, L. I. 

Zilpha May Barnes gave a program on March 22 at 
Guild Hall, New York, for the Shakespeare Club. On 
March 25 her usual Sunday Musicale took place. The 
Grand Opera Society, of which she is director, is preparing 
scenes from Martha and The Marriage of Figaro. 

Gustave L. Becker’s Steinway Hall studio was crowded 
recently when a program of piano and vocal music was 
given. A feature of the affair was William Goble’s sing- 
ing of the Martin-Becker Lincoln song, He Lives, done by 
this tenor in fine style. 

Alina Bucciantini, lyric coloratura soprano, appeared 
at a meeting of the Woman's Press Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, singing the aria of the Queen 
of the Huguenots, Ecanta il Grillo, Ay, Ay, Ay, and By 
the Fountain. Miss Bucciantini created a lasting impres- 
sion. The singer made her debut in Italy with Titta Ruffo 
in Hamlet and has had a great deal of operatic experience. 
She is being booked for many engagements by Betty Tillot- 
son. 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of The American Institute 
of Applied Music, with her associate teachers, Miss Wood, 
Messrs. Sherman and Moore, presented twelve piano stu 
dents on March 23 in standard works by classic and mod- 
composers. The pupils were Violet March, Dorothy 
Mildred Harris, Elizabeth Macdonald, Elizabeth 
3ennett, Theodolinda Castellini, Elizabeth Sturgis, Imogene 
Steeves, Margaret Spotz, Winifred Bronson, Nancy Han- 
kins and Ina Philman. ; 

Leonora Corona, young Metropolitan star, is to give a 
concert in her home city, Dallas, Tex., on April 30, and will 
appear en route in a number of other concerts in the South, 
some of which possibly will be in Florida. Her success as 
Tosca brought numerous inquiries for concert dates to her 
manager, Annie Friedberg. 

Richard Crooks sang in the Ninth Sym- 
phony again under Toscanini, with the New York Philhar- 
monic in New York on March 29, 30, and April 1. The 
tenor was enti with the Detroit Symphony, under Gabril- 
owitssh, in Detroit on April 2 and 3, and will be heard with 
the same orchestra in New York on April 5 and 7. This 
establishes a precedent, even for this popular artist. In 
addition, on Good Friday (April 6), he will sing the Seven 
Last Words of Christ in Brockton, Mass 

Sara Davidson, coloratura soprano, artist-pupil of Vir- 
ginia Colombati, has been engaged as soloist with the Ro- 
chester, Minn., Choral Club for May 20. 

Glenn Drake continues to win the approval of concert 
goers over the country. He has just returned to Chicago 
after a series of joint recitals. He won considerable praise 
from the press in his joint recital with Percy Grainger in 
Newark, Ohio, and reports from South Bend, Ind., where 
he appeared with Elly Ney, are extremely enthusiastic. 

Willem Durieux is busy this season as conductor as 
well as solo cellist and teacher. The Greenwich Symphony 
Orchestra, of which he is conductor, gave its first concert 
the early part of February before a large audience. Percy 
Grainger, who was the soloist, played two groups of compo- 
sitions. The Greenwich Press, in reviewing the affair, used 
such terms as “The excellent concert, vociferous applause 
and responsive players; extraordinary degree of perfection 
Another paper spoke of the ‘Splendid conducting, the spirit 
and feeling, the great enthusiasm,” and said it was all “sur- 
prisingly fine, smooth and quite professional.” Numbers 
played included the Handel Suite in D, and the Waltz from 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 

Amy Ellerman has been engaged as oe artist at 
a concert of “z: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Glee 
Club, in New York on April 18. Besides arias and songs, 
Miss Ellerman will be heard with the Glee Club in Rubin- 
stein’s Seraphic Ode. Her appearance as soloist with the 
Haydn Symphony Orchestra of Orange, N. J., was greeted 
enthusiastically by public and press alike. The Newark 
Evening News stated that “Her singing established her in 
favor, gratifying the audience with her style, singing with 
rousing abandon; she has the ability to get the heart of her 
audience, with finely shaded feeling.” 

Carl Fiqué presented the Cosmopolitan Opera Players 
opera, Castles in the Air, at the Hotel Astor, 
Cstalina Noack played the leading part, and 
Eugenie Lahm, Eugene Bishop, Gertrude 
Angel, Bertha Steinmetz and Bernard 


ern 


Wight, 


Beethoven 


in his comic 
New York. 
other artists were 
Neal, Claude Worthy 
5. Rostway. 

Arthur Friedheim gave a piano recital on March 15 
at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director. Bach-Liszt, Chopin, and four composi- 
tions by Liszt made up a program, which was enjoyed by 
a large audience. Mr. Friedheim is professor of piano at 
this school. 

Tilla Gemunder, soprano, appeared in Der Walkiire at 
the Century Theater, New York, and, with the Washington 
Opera Company, in Washington, D. C. Gadski and Paul 
Althouse appeared in both performances. Wherever Miss 
Gemunder has sung, New Haven, Newark, Morristown, 
Brooklyn or New York, she has been cordially received by 
press and public alike. The singer is an artist-pupil of 
Claude Warford. 

Adelaide Gescheidt’s exponents, 
Jaer and Judson Hceuse, are engaged for the Harrisburg 
Mozart Festival in May; Mr. Baer also will sing at the 
Halifax and Truro, Nova Scotia, April festivals, and Jud- 
son House will sing at the Athens, Ga., June festival. 

Dusolina Giannini has completed her first series of 
guest performances with the Hamburg Opera House and, 
according to cable advices, has been enthusiastically received 
by her German admirers. She is now touring Germany and 
Holland and will return to Hamburg for her second series 
of guest performances early in May. During the latter part 
of May she will appear as guest artist with the Berlin Opera 
Company and ¥- June she will make a number of appear- 
ances with the Covent Garden Opera Company in London. 
The soprano will spend the summer in Europe, appearing at 
several of the important festivals, and will continue to sing 
there until next January. She will tour this country in 
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March and April of next season only and then will depart 
on a tour of the world. 

Alfred Hamer gave a series of four Lenten organ reci- 
tals on Sunday afternoons during March, at Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he is organist and choirmaster. As- 
sisting Mr. Hamer were Fenton F. C. Russell, basso; Eldon 
Murray, viola; Charles W. Hall, tenor, and Pierre De 
3acker, violin. 

Ralph A. Harris directed his St. Paul’s Choristers in a 
concert at Grantwood, N. | Solos and ensemble numbers, 
with finely sung choruses, made up the program. 

Grace Kerns has been engaged for a recital in War- 
ren, Pa., on April 26. This appearance for the soprano 
comes just before she sings again for the Reading, Pa., 
Choral Society in the Bach St. Matthew Passion on May 8. 

Christiaan Kriens conducted the third concert of the 

Elizabeth, N. J., Symphony Orchestra, with Ottilie M. 
Winn, soprano, and Mabel Heim, pianist, as soloist. Over 
ninety players comprise this orchestra, though additional 
members are welcome. Dr. Henri E. Abel is president of 
the organization and Mrs. Charles W. Shaw is manager of 
the orchestra personnel. 

Harold Land was interviewed in the Alumnus Maga- 
zine of New York University. While attending this uni- 
versity, Mr. Land, beside being a member of the University 
Glee Club, was active in many other musical affairs there. 
Since then he has appeared throughout this country and in 
Europe in concert and oratorio as well as in many of the 
important festivals. He still is baritone soloist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York. 

Augusta Lenska, contralto, will 
Washington and on April 19 she will 
with the Mannerchor of Scranton, Pa. 

Barbara Lull will appear on April 6 and 7 in Houston, 
Tex., with Maurice Ravel, playing that composer’s sonata 
for violin and piano, Tzigane and Berceuse. Miss Lull is 
already booked for next season in St. Paul, Montreal, also 
for a tour in the province of Quebec, and for appearances 
in the South. 

Allen McQuhae’s Western tour began in Boulder, 
Col. The News Herald of that city, in its review of his 
recital, stated: “Mr. McQuhae delighted a large audience 
with his fine interpretation of a well chosen program. His 
voice is vibrant and resonant and he uses it with fine intel- 
ligence. He has a fine sense of dramatic values with which 
to bring out the meaning of his songs whether grave or 

gay. In so varied a program all might not agree as to the 
high spot, but especially lovely was his rendering of The 
Brown Bird Singing, which he gave with the mystic tender- 
ness of John McCormack.” Mr. McQuhae is to dedicate a 
new broadcasting station in Denver with a concert on the 
air, and will have given several more recitals before re 
turning to New York for his Atwater Kent date on April & 
with William Simmons, baritone. 

James Massell’s pupils gave a song recital at the Wur- 
litzer Auditorium, New York, before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The singers were Jerry Jablons, Cardeine Ghedoni. 
Lucille Winston, Elsie Gilman, Betty Blake, Essie Fisher, 
Rosalie Cohen, Robert Duke and John Dwyer. 

Luella Melius will appear on April 12 in Denver, Col., 
under the local direction of Robert Slack. The soprano 
will be heard in regular recital numbers as well as in a pres- 
entation of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. In the Rossini work, 
besides Melius, will be three other soloists to complete the 
quartet, the male choir of the Immaculate Conception ( vathe- 
dral of Denver and a small orchestra under the direction of 
Rev. Joseph Bosetti. This engagement for the artist comes 
in connection with her recital in San Francisco on April 16. 
On April 22 the singer is to appear in recital in Chicago at 
the Studebaker Theater, under the local direction of Bertha 
Ott. 

The Musical Art Quartet has completed its second 
season before the public. Next season the quartet will tour 
under the management of Daniel Mayer, Inc. and its activi- 
ties will include a subscription series of six concerts in New 
York City, given at the John Golden Theater on the first 
Sunday of every month from November until April. The 
interest aroused by this newest of chamber music organiza- 
tions is evidenced by the advance subscriptions already being 
received. The quartet consists of Sascha Jacobsen, first 
violin; Paul Bernard, second violin; Maria Romaet-Rosanoff, 
cello, and Louis Kaufman, viola. 

William Neidlinger and his wife, Almira Neidlinger, 
have attracted considerable attention by their joint organ 
and piano recitals at St. Michael’s P. E. Church, New 
York, at which he has been organist for thirty years. He is 
also associate professor of music at the College of the City 
of New York. 

Matja Niessen-Stone, formerly well-known vocal 
teacher of New York, has been active in pedagogical work 
in Germany for the past few years. At present she is teach- 
ing in Charlottenburg, where she has a large class of pupils 
— are preparing for opera. Sjuha Senderowna, one of 

he American girls whom Mme. Niessen-Stone brought over 
to Germany with her, is appearing for the third year as lead- 
ing contralto in opera at Altenburg. f 

N. Lindsay Norden will direct the Reading Choral 
Society in a performance of the St. Matthew Passion in 
Reading, Pa., on May 3. The soloists engaged are Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone. This will be the 
final concert of the Choral Society this season. 

Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk baritone, was engaged by the 
Toronto Star to give a series of concerts for the school 


sing on April 17 in 
appear as soloist 
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children of that city. His resemblance to the famous Iroquois 
Chief, Joseph Brant, was noted in a painting of the latter 
in the Robinson collection in Toronto and led to a feature 
article in the Star, showing pictures of Brant and Os-ke- 
non-ton. Incidently, it brought the singer another engage- 
ment. 

Fred Patton, of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared on 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Course in Atlantic City, N. 
on March 17, and on February 23 the baritone sang Wotan 
in Die Walkuere with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

Lyman Almy Perkins accompanied Marie Mushrush 
Neesham, contralto, when she sang in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, on March 4. Mr. Perkins has a large number of 
pupils in Pittsburgh. He not only holds classes in voice 
training but also ones in interpretation, conducting, general 
musicianship and kindred subjects. 

Reese R. Reese, baritone, presented his students in a 
song recital at his Pittsburgh studio on March 2. Those tak- 
ing part were Haydn Hargest, William C. Raum, Christine 
Raum, Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, Carrie Fielding Rebenack, 
Ornim Morgan, Mildred Holliday Cunningham, Charles 
Stephenson, Charles Elisee and Mary Austraw, who were 
heard in solos, duets and quartets. Marie Hinkle and 
William A. Reger were the accompanists. 

Countess Rittberg, operatic soprano, has a good sized 
vocal class. She was a singer at the Vienna Grand Opera 
and has appeared under the baton of Gustave Mahler. 

Michel Sciapiro’s Fantasia Slav was given its first per- 
formance on March 6 at station WJZ. 

Ida Haggerty Snell gave another Sunday Musicale on 
March 18 in her Metropolitan Opera House Studios, pre- 
senting a program in which young men and women singers 
appeared. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley’s artist-pupil, Mrs. Mente, 
sings in the choir of the Church of St. John The Evangelist, 
New York City. She was soloist a while ago for An Hour 
of Music at the Church of the Advocate, New York, pre- 
senting songs by Coenen, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff and 
Bach-Gounod. Mrs. Seeley’s St. Cecelia Choral is scheduled 
to give four informal musicales and a spring concert. 

Samuel Trimmer. pianist and accompanist, is again on 
tour after completing a two months’ engagement in the 
West before Christmas. This trip is taking him South and 
West and includes appearances in Williamport, Pa.; Louis- 
ville and Knoxville, Ky.; Savannah, Ga. ; Jacksonville, Fila. ; 
Richmond, Va. ; Birmingham, Ala.; Nashville and Memphis, 
Tenn.; Fort Worth and San Antonio, Texas; Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; South Bend and 
Terra Haute, Ind.; and Flint, Mich. Mr. Trimmer will re- 
turn to Naw York about the middle of April. 

Jan Van Bommel gave a reception recently for his 
bride. Among the artists who entertained were: Elva Kalb, 
soprano, who sang, besides other things, Ritorna Vincitor; 
Wendel Hart, tenor, who presented M’appari and O Mistress 
Mine, and Neke Hildebrand who gave a group of Dutch 
folk songs, in native costume. Mr. Howson was heard in 
two recitations and Mrs. Howson, in a humorous sketch. 
Mrs. Elspeth Brownell played the accompaniments and sev- 
eral piano solos. In addition Mr. Van Bommel presented a 
group of songs including Minor and Major and Mana- 
Zucca’s Nichavo. The Van Bommel studio was all too small 
for the large gathering. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang recently in Atlantic City, 
and, in commenting on his appearance, George R. Weintraub, 
of the Atlantic City Sunday Press, declared that the baritone 
delighted his ong “As for the Old English group,” 
said Mr. Weintraub, “Give a “lan a Horse He Can Ride, 
Chumleigh Fair, Star Eyes and Danny Deever, only a 
singer of Mr. Werrenrath’s culture could make these trivial 
airs assume such dignity and worth.” 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Leila Cannes, president, presented at a recent concert Mme. 
Giacomo Bourge, soprano, and Rhoda Kramer, pianist. Mme. 
3ourge sang the Traviata aria and songs by Mr. Bourge. 
Both artists were warmly received. Leila Cannes and Mr. 
3ourge accompanied the singer. Jeannie W. Roche was 
hostess. The Misses Winne, Walker, Helen Heinemann, 
Shirley Friedman and Kate J. Roberts, chairman of the 
press, received. 


Lerch Recalled for Double Encore 


Louise Lerch, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. appeared in concert recently before the Penn Athletic 
Club Musical Association and, after referring to her as a 
very personable lyric mezzo, the critic of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer avowed that Miss Lerch was in splendid voice in 
a light, graceful program and that she was simply over- 
whelmed with applause, being recalled for a double encore 

“Her voice is clear and melodic throughout her full range. 
which is unusually broad,” was the manner in which the 
Record described her voice, the comments continuing as 
follows: “Whether she is forcing her voice to its highest 
pitch and volume or sinking it down to sober glowing 
depths, it maintains its vibrancy of tone and its clear, well- 
shaped tones, transparent as morning sunlight. At times 
there is a rich throatiness in her notes that is somewhat like 
a mellow wood-wind instrument.” 


Del Campo’s Victor Contract Renewed 


The success of Sophia del Campo’s first recordings for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company of Spanish songs has 
been so remarkable that a new red seal contract has been 
signed recently with the South American coloratura soprano. 
The records were especially well received in the South 
American countries, where she is well known and popular. 
According to the artist, this time she will record some 
coloratura selections before sailing for her South American 
tour, and among them the beautiful aria Gentile di Cuore 
from the Brazilian Opera Il Guarany. Mme. del Campo’s 
voice seems to have unusually fine recording qualities, as 
evidenced by her first recordings. 


Ancient Instrument Society at Mannes School 

The Society of Ancient Instruments of Paris, which is 
to come to America for a few weeks in April, will give its 
first New York concert at the David Mannes Music School 
on April 13. The Mannes collection of ancient instru- 
ments, formerly the Harper collection, will be on view on 
the night of the concert. 
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line is unusually well written. The Light-Hearted Fairy 
is an original work with tasteful, light and dainty music, 
especially in the piano accompaniment. Mirage shows a 
tendency on the part of the composer to make interesting 
accompaniments, there being effective passages of cross 
rhythms and unusual harmonic modulations; the melodic 
drift. is strangely chromatic. Of an utterly different 
character is Query, this being an entirely simple, 
straightforward piece of melodic writing with a good 
clmax. And, finally, the Song of Agamede is one of 
those complicated modern things that startle the re- 
viewer with strings upon strings of accidentals, and puz- 
zle him, as he sits at his desk, to arrive at any clear idea 
as to the sound of them—which does not mean that the 
music is not interesting, for it is certainly high-class and 
skillfully made. 

Fleet Street; The Wine-Cup, two songs by George 
Harris.—George Harris is one of the most original of 
American composers. He has an idiom all his own and 
an idiom of which America should be proud. It is quite 
impossible to compare this music with that of any fa- 
miliar composer. It may be said, however, that in it ‘the 
piano accompaniment is an integral part of the whole 
and quite as interesting as the voice part. The poem of 
Fleet Street is by Shane Leslie. It begins: 


“T never see the newsboys run 
Amid the whirling street, 

But I expect one day to hear 
Them cry the crack of doom’’— 


an original poem to which Mr. Harris has set equally 
original music. 

The poem of The Wine-Cup is by Richard Aldington. 
It is a song of wine and a song of war—a truly magnifi- 
cent piece of writing. There is genuine passion in the 
first part, and equally genuine drama in the startling 
chromatic finish. This is a song for baritone voice of 
force and power, and that it will get quickly on to recital 
programs cannot be doubted. 

Shushan, Armenian lullaby by Nishan Der Hagopian. 
—This music does not sound at all exotic and might be the 
work of any American composer. It is a light, popular little 
lullaby, with some agreeable harmony in the accompaniment. 
It presents no difficulties either to singer or pianist. 


(Dean-Phillips, 


Consecration: A sacred song by Beatrice Macgowan 
Scott.—The composer of this song is favorably known 
for her widely circulated composition, Joy, and other 
successes. In this new sacred song she has written a 
melody of quiet and devotional charm, and has arranged 
for it an accompaniment with a quality of large and 
broad sonority and sufficient contrapuntal writing to give 
it significance. The harmony, too, without being either 
strained or strange, is effective and serves as a genuine 
addition to the tune. 


Chicago) 


Mme. Cahier and Meisle in Mu Phi Epsilon 


Word comes from Cincinnati that the Alpha chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, women’s national honorary musical soror- 
ity, recently initiated Mme. Charles Cahier into its organi- 
zation as an active member. A dinner was given in honor 
of the singer at the Hotel Gibson in that city, followed by 
an initiation ceremony and a reception. Mme. Cahier has 
shown much interest in the aims and achievements of this 
society, and has been a frequent visitor to the national club- 
house located in New York City. 

Another artist of prominence who has shown a great deal 
of interest in the work of the sorority is Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, who is at present touring on the Pacific Coast. 
Shortly before her departure for the west, Miss Meisle was 
initiated into the Tau Alpha chapter in New York City as 
an active member. 


Dr. Wolle to Present Unusual Program 


The Bach Choir will assist in the final chorale of the 
program to be played by Dr. J. Fred Wolle on the organ in 
Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., on April 15. On this occasion the Art of Fugue, by 
3ach, will receive its first complete American performance. 
Pach was stricken down in the midst of his work on this 
composition. Blind, lying on his death bed, he dictated to 
his son-in-law the chorale-prelude, When We Are in the 
Direst Need. He changed the text to With This Before 
Thy Throne I Come. 


Jonas Pupils Crown Paderewski 


The large red and gold wreath of laurel which was pre- 
sented to Paderewski over the footlights, at his recital 
last Saturday in Carnegie Hall, attracted much attention 
and considerable curiosity was manifested as to the donor. 
Investigation disclosed that this handsome wreath was given 
by the artist-class of Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish 
piano virtuoso and pedagogue. It was a happy thought this 
floral offering by young aspiring pianists to the veteran 
Polish virtuoso. 


Anne Roselle Returns from Europe 


Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano, has returned from Europe 
where she has been singing leading roles, in opera, in Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Leipsic, Budapest and other important 
musical centers. She returns to Europe early in June 
se among other engagements she will sing in Verona, 
Italy 


Copland-Sessions Concerts 


Aaron Copland and Roger Sessions, two of the younger 
American composers, announce the inauguration of an an- 
nual series of concerts of contemporary music. The first 
two of these will be held on successive Sundays, April 22 
and 29, at a theater to be named shortly. 
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immortals 
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is built on 

value—not 
on price 


A STEINWAY naturally costs 
more than an ordinary piano, 
because it is a more -than- 
ordinary instrument. Its price 
exceeds those of cheaper makes, 
yet in point of long life, pres- 
tige, and beauty of line and tone 
it is the greatest piano value 
ever offered 

Steinway pianos never have 
been built to meet a price. They 
are made as well as human skill 
can make them, and the price 
is determined later. The result 
is the world’s finest piano. 

Such a piano is an investment 
which will continue to make its 
rich and sure return years after 
less distinguished instruments 
have gone their way. And 
the new convenient terms place 
it within the reach of everyone. 


A New Steinway piano can be 
bought from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. A few completely rebuilt 
Steinways are available at special 
prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Concert Direction 


WOLFF AND SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilheim Furtwangler, Conductor) 
Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 
Directors of concert and operatic tours of many famous artists 
throughout Europe 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Upera Company of New York 
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Italy Acclaims American Mezzo Soprano 


1lberto 
ELEANORA LA MANCE 
American Mezszo-Soprano 

Eleanora La Mance, American mezzo soprano from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., studied in New York with Clavie Kellogg, 
and sang at the Capitol Theater under the Rothafel regime, 
filling a long engagement there. Later she was with the 
Hinshaw Opera Ce mpany and the Washington Opera Com 
pany, being heard in a number of concerts throughout the 
North and South. 

She has been in Italy a little more than a year and there 
studied with one of Milan’s most prominent vocal teachers, 
Ernesto Caronna, formerly a baritone of the Hammerstein 
Opera forces. She coaches all her roles with Albert 
Conti and has sung in four of the largest and most critical 
cities of Italy. Making her debut as Maddalena in Rigoletto 
at the Teatro Balbo of Torino a few weeks after her 
arrival in Revebe, as a result of her success she was en- 
gaged to sing the role of Laura in Gioconda, at the Poli 
teama, of Palermo, Sicily. Miss La Mance has just fin 
ished two important engagements of the Carnival season, 
one at the Teatro Verdi of second the home city of 


Victor Beakew Reseraien to 


Victor Benham has just given a recital i 
Salle des Agriculteurs, where the solidity of his 
training made a deep impression. 

He started his career early, touring the United States at 
the age of ten with the Theodor Thomas Orchestra. When 
he was fourteen he played with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in Paris. After these early beginnings he built up a repu- 
tation as a remarkable improvisator, extemporizing sonatas, 
fugues, and anything else that an audience might ask of 
him. This formed a feature of every recital. 

Benham made a record number of appearances both in 
Europe and the United States. He has played with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and with the Vienna and 
the Prague orchestras. He has been heard not only with 
the London Symphony, but with practically every orchestra 
in England. In the United States, he has played with the 
Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New 
York Symphony and the Chicago Orchestra. 

sesides being a pianist, Benham is a composer, and his 
works have appeared on important concert programs. He 
has two symphonies to his credit, both of which are on the 
repertory of the London Symphony Orchestra, the Albert 
Hall Orchestra, the Pasdeloup Orchestra and numerous Ger- 
man and English provincial organizations. His string quar- 
tet is played by the London and Rosé gy Quartets; his 
violin concertos were performed by the late Franz Kneisel, 
Henri Marteau and many others, while his piano works 
have been given chiefly by himself. His only opera, The 
Sorceress, was played at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and 
in England 

Victor Benham is giving some 
Wigmore Hall and he will make his 
United States next autumn in a series of 


Am vole 


Paris at the 
musical 


recitals in London at the 
reappearance in the 
concerts. 

N. ve B. 


Laros Conducts Beiten Symphony 


The Easton Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Earle Laros, gave its third subscription concert in the 
Senior High School at Easton, Pa., on March 8, when the 
usual large audience applauded the work of the orchestra 
The program contained the overture of Alphonse and Es- 
trella of Schubert, Amy Wood Hill’s transcription of the 
Bach prelude and fugue for strings, and the first movement 
of the New World Symphony. There was a beautiful ebb 
and flow to all of the interpretations that was at once felt 
by the orchestra and audience. The playing of the Ravel 
Pavane was fluent, graceful and moving, but the Tann- 
hauser overture, which completed the program, showed the 
virtuosity of the orchestra as no other number before had 
done. The was Maurice Pollock, violinist, who 
played the Mozart A major concerto, in which the cadences 
— tossed off with bravura. Mr. Pollock is a pupil of 

acobs 


Orange, N. J., Series Under Mannes Ends 


Orange, N. J., had the last of this season’s Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts under David Mannes on March 
13. The program had three Wagnerian excerpts and also 
included the Wedding March from Midsummer Night’s 


sol vist 


Giulio Catti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, singing Azucena in Il Trovatore and Am- 
neris in Aida, and the other in Bologna at the Teatro Duse, 
as Azucena in Il Trovatore. She was called at the last 
moment for the Ferrara engagement and made her first 
appearance without a rehearsal. Her success was instantane- 
ous and the public acclaimed her loudly. 

The critics in every instance were enthusiastic in their 
praise of this beautiful, young, and talented mezzo soprano, 
and predict a brilliant future. The singer was engaged to 
sing principal roles at the Casino of Monte Carlo early in 
March. 

L’Ora of 
statement : 
value, Eleanora La Mance, 
role of Laura she gave all ‘the f 
and sang with a voice of splendid timbre, 
quality, and in a truly artistic manner. She displayed the 
excellent schooling of her teacher, Ernesto Caronna. This 
young artist is predicted to have a great artistic future and 
was especially applauded after the celebrated duet of the 
second act. Rarely one hears voices blend as those of 
Gioconda (Cavalieri) and Laura (La Mance), and the 
audience at the close gave them a prolonged ovation. 

11 Piccolo of the same city said: “The mezzo soprano, 
Leonora La Mance, was a Laura of exceptional importance, 
with a beautiful, warm, flexible voice of pleasing quality, 
and trained in a good school. Of singular dramatic tem- 
perament this still young artist is an element of artistic 
worth. The public recognized this at once and tendered 
her a real ovation after the duet of the second act.” 

The Corriere del Lunedi of Ferrara, dated January 9, 
1928, was of this opinion: “(Teatro Verdi, Trovatore.) 
Eleanora La Mance made a very pleasing gypsy of refined 
artistic intuition. Her voice is beautiful and her interpreta- 
tion expressive. This distinctive artist gave an interesting 
interpretation of the difficult role and was enthusiastically 
applauded.” 

Another Ferrara paper, the 

16, 1928, said: “Aida, at the 
the first time on our stage in the role of Amneris, Eleanora 
La Mance, who has already pleased us as Azucena in II 
Trovatore. Last evening she sang with powerful voice and 
her style of interpretation was worthy of the applause the 
accorded her.” 
Ferrarese, February 17, 1928, commented: 
Aida) Eleanora La Mance demonstrated 
great interpretation. Her voice is well adapted to the role 
of Amneris; her tonality is good and she was generously 
applauded, especially in the judgment scene of the fourth 
ant. 

Said The II! Resto del 
La Mance, in the part of Azucena, revealed - exquisite 
quality vocally and artistically. She received warm ap- 
plause after the difficult aria of the second act, ar | la 


Palermo, November 11 and 12, 1927, made this 
“In La Gioconda, at the Politeama, an artist of 
‘made her appearance. To the 
fascination of regal elegance 
warm, in perfect 


Padano, February 
Teatro Verdi, presented for 


Corriere 


audience 
The Gazzetta 
“(Teatro Verdi, 


Carlino of Bologna: ‘“Eleanora 


Vampa.” 


Waltz of the Flowers, Pierné’s 
Entrance of the Little Fauns, Liadov’s Dance of the Gnats, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble-Bee. An 
added number was Saint-Saens’ The Swan, played by M. 
Emonts, cellist. Encores included - Strauss’ Blue Danube 
waltz, and Mr. Maganini’s Cuban Rhapsody, the latter con- 
ducted by the composer. 


Dream, Tschaikowsky’s 


Mme, Joachim-Chaigneau Extols American 
Talent 


Upon her return from the United States, Mme. Joachim- 
Chaigneau, head of the master classes of the Modern In- 
stitute of Violin in Paris, expressed herself in enthusiastic 
terms on the talent she found in the new world. 

“The country is so tremendous, and the re is musical talent 
in prodigious quantities,” she said. “The question of dis- 
covering it is without doubt one of the most fascinating ad- 
ventures in this country of big things. What makes it espe- 
cially interesting to a visitor such as myself is the gather- 
ing together of such a diversity of races, each with its own 
particular native talent and capabilities. Owing to the vast 
size of the country, much of this is lost and never reaches 
any school. It is a fertile ground for the teacher in search 
of untried material.” 

Mme Joachim-Chaigneau arranged debuts in Chicago of 
two or her pupils, Michel Wilkomirski and Georges Szpinal- 
ski, both of whom won much praise from the press. She 
plans to return to the United States next Fall, when she will 
present still another product of her Institute in Paris, Lucien 
Schwartz, concert master at the Pasdeloup Orchestra, and 
a professor in the Institute. N. de B. 


Carl huis el The Elijah 


Chester, Pa. heard its first performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah on March 13 when the oratorio. was given by the 
choir of the First Baptist Church (augmented to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five voices) under the direction of Carl 
Nocka, choirmaster of the church. The soloists were Mae 
Ebry Holtz, soprano; Veronica Sweigart, contralto; Vaughn 
Comfort, tenor, and Chief Capoulican, baritone, and Joseph 
Ernshaw presided at the organ. “The performance through- 
out was a distinct credit to all those participating in or 
responsible for its production,” said one of the newspaper 
reporters. “Carl Nocka, choirmaster of the church, directed 
and did a Guna capable and musically creditable piece 
of work. The chorus was responsive to his direction and 
well trained.” The performance aroused such interest in 
Chester and its environs that, despite the fact that twelve 
hundred persons heard the oratorio, at least one thousand 
were turned away unable to gain admission to the church. 


Frederick gee in Demand 
Frederick Jagel, new American tenor of the Metropolitan, 
will sing this summer at the Colon, Buenos Aires. On 
March 13 he was invited by the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to speak on “Italy for the American Singer” at the 
Chickering Hall meeting. He was also recently inter- 
viewed over station WRNY 
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Westchester County Festival May 17-19 


The fourth annual Westchester County Music Festival 
will be held in the Armory, White Plains, N. Y., on May 
17, 18 and 19, under the auspices of the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission. Albert Stoessel, who has super- 
vised the training of the choruses during the past oe 
will wield the baton at each of the concerts. As well a 
furnishing all accompaniments, the New York ariel 
Orchestra will present a group of selections. The guest 
artists will include Anna Case, soprano, and Yolanda Mero, 
pianist. For the opening night, Mr. Stoessel and the twelve 
conductors, who have cooperated with him in the training 
of the nineteen choruses drawn from twenty-six West- 
chester communities, have prepared Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
which will be sung by seven of the groups, assisted by Ruth 
Rodgers, Fred Patton, Marjorie Nash, Dorma Lee and 
Robert Elwyn as soloists. The program for the second 
evening v will be furnished by the five choral groups which 


MUSICAL COURIER 

won prizes at the festival conducted by the society in Yonk- 
ers last year. These units, under the guidance of the same 
conductors under whom they achieved success, will repeat 
the numbers with which they won their laurels. It is on 
this night that Mme. Mero will play. A group of chorals, 
ranging all the way from selections from Faust to Harvey 
Worthington Loomis’ arrangement of the music used in a 
tribal ritual of the Zuni Indians, has been chosen for the 
final night, when the massed choir will also consist of seven 
separately trained sections. Other selections will be by 
Brahms, Harvey B. Gaul, Cecil Forsyth, Albert Stoessel 
and Deems Taylor. Miss Case’s appearance will be on this 
concluding program. 


Evans & Salter to Move 
The concert management firm of Evans & Salter, now 


located on Fifth Avenue, will be in its new quarters on the 
fifteenth floor of the Steinway Building after May 


Mrs. Wood Stewart’s Pupils at Institute 


In a recent issue of the Musica. 
that Mildred Kreuder, contralto, and Allie Ronka, soprano, 
both pupils of Mrs. Wood Stewart, had studied with her 
at the Curtis Institute, whereas both are scholarship pupils 
studying with Mrs. Stewart at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York. Neither of these —7 women were pupils 
of any other school and Mrs. Stewart has had no connection 
with the Curtis Institute for three years. Miss Kreuder has 
been re-engaged for a concert in April with the South Nor 
walk, Conn., Orchestra. Miss Ronka has been engaged for 
the same concert. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished Studio Apartment, Southern ex- 
posure, Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 2634. 





LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO TO 
RENT—by hour, half-day and evening in 
new studio building. Exctllent baby grand 
piano. Reasonable rates. Convenient 
location. 138 West 58th Street, Studio 
16A. Call mornings, Circle 3930. 
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Musica, Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
t, non-resid studios, with or with- 


rated 


di iy Ione 


R. iA 
out bath. 

Furnished studios with piano for summer 
sub-let. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 

At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at 
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Tue HOOSING OF Y our p IANO 


It Should Fit in Its Surroundings 
By Helen Harford Baldwin 











Is your studio an inspiration? Does it possess the full this picture. The placing and color scheme should then be 
artistic significance of such an important room; or do you carried out with exact similarity except for the fact that a 
realize the lack of that elusive charm, called for want of decorated screen might be arranged to protect the piano 
a better name—atmosphere ? where it is drawn from the wall and its back exposed. 

In planning a studio you will agree that se piano ” - 
center of interest—the soul of the room. ou will also 7 . 4 
agree that until recently this most prominent feature took N. A. O. Executive Committee Meets 
the form of a bulky, dark object, dismally out of color and The National Association of Organists’ executive com- 
scale with the surrounding furniture to such a degree that mittee, seventeen in number, met March 19 at the New York 
the beauty of the entire studio or music-room setting was headquarters. President McAll, secretary Nevins, treasurer 
often utterly destroyed by its doleful presence. White and chairman Sammond, Mesdames Carpenter, Coale, 

However, we have come to a turning in the lane that Whittemore and Lockwood, were among those present. 
leads us to consider. We do not want merely a piano; we Music Week in New York will be given due recognition in 
want the right instrument for our particular studio. The organ and choral circles, when Mr. and Mrs. Neidlinger, a 
size of the room and general surrounding scheme will dictate Film Demonstration, Mrs. Lockwood, Mr. Volkel, and 
our choice others will be heard at the Wanamaker Auditorium. Presi- 

First, regarding the piano as a musical instrument, we find dent McAll - as authorized to indite an official letter of con- 
that manufacturers, anticipating our requirements, have put dolence to Captain Wanamaker, and the firm, relative to 
at owr disposal models of the most refined type that still Rodman Wanamaker’s demise. Mr. Noble expects Dr. 
retain sounding qualities that delight even the supercritical Jairstow, distinguished English composer and organist, in 
For these miniature creations have been made with exquisite New York on April 15; he will be heard at a N. A. ox 
care and contain the best materials it is possible to buy affair, and will be honor guest at a dinner. Charles Cron- 
fabricated with expert vigilance. Both grand and upright ham, municipal organist of Portland, Me., was a special 

been con 
il every 
matter how 
ay contain 
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oration have 
stay. Artist 
have real lized this 
there is no style that 
not now expressed in 
pianos. Inspirations are 
derived from priceless 
museum pieces pervaded 
with a romantic Old 
World atmosphe ré 
which cannot but im 
mediately endow your 
studio. Some style 
how Gothic influence 
some 1 
others French 

glish Queen 4 

There at 
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STUDIO SHOWING THE PLACING OF THE GRAND PIANO 


furniture, making a comfortable and artistic arrangement. 
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guest at this meeting, and stated the willingness of his 
committee to do everything possible for the August 28 
convention in that city. Selection of headquarters hotel, 
trips to Casco Bay, Poland Springs, and other details were 
discussed. It is expected that the splendid women’s chorus, 
conducted by Mr. Neely, and the equally fine male chorus 
conducted by Mr. Brinkley, will participate. The name of 
the winner of the $1,000 cash prize for a work for organ 
and orchestra was announced, and will be printed later. 


La Forge-Bertiimen Studio Notes 

A group of La Forge-Bertimen artist-pupils was heard in 
recital at an Aeolian Company hall at 150th Street and 
Third Avenue, New York, on March 3. Elna Leach, so- 
prano, opened the program singing a group of English songs 
with style and revealing an excellent voice used with skill. 
Kenneth Yost gave good support at the piano. Phil Evans, 
pianist, was heard in a miscellaneous group, and highly de- 
veloped technic and artistic understanding were notable 
qualities in his renditions. Helen Grattan, soprano, sang a 
group of lieder, employing her beautiful voice to advantage, 
with George Vause playing artistic accompaniments. Ac- 
companied by Mr. Evans, Ellsworth Bell, tenor, presented 
a group of songs in English; both artists were well re- 
ceived. Jeanne Winchester, dramatic soprano, concluded 
the program with a group of songs by her teacher, Frank 
La Forge. Miss Winchester’s voice is large and of ex- 
cellent quality. Sibyll Hamlin was her accompanist. 

Eleanor Edson, contralto, was heard in recital at the 
home of Mrs. Dows on March 7 with her teacher, Frank 
La Forge, at the piano. Miss Edson’s beautiful sonorous 
voice was heard in groups of German, Italian and English 
songs. Her diction was excellent and her interpretations a 
source of enjoyment. Mr. La Forge played his usual artistic 
accompaniments. 

Kenneth Yost is on tour accompanying Margaret Mat- 
zenauer in a series of concerts in the south which began 
March 9. Mr. Yost is a pupil of Frank La Forge. 

Alice Vaiden was at the piano for Clarke Sparkes, bari- 
tone, at the Barbizon on February 21. The concert was 
broadcast over station WOR. Miss Vaiden was also at the 
piano for Nina Morgana at Palm Beach on March 7. 

Emilie Goetze played the accompaniments for the Cri- 
terion Quartet in Danbury, Conn., on February 23. Miss 
Goetze also played a group of solos on this program. She 
_ accompanied Phradie Wells, of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, in a concert at Colgate University on March 23. 

The following artists gave a concert at the Bowery Mis- 
sion on March 6; Adriana Morales, Helen Grattan, Elna 
Leach, Angela Bertina and Gladys de Almeida, sopranos; 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto, and Ellsworth Bell, tenor. 
The accompanists were Hilda Holpeer, Sibyll Hamlin, Ken- 
neth Yost and Phil Evans. Excellent diction, good tone 
placement and fine breath control gave evidence of the 
source of the training of the singers. The work of the ac- 
companists was not just that of filling in but was an artistic 
part of the ensemble. 


Notes from Estelle Liebling’s Studio 


Rosemary, who recently returned from a six months’ tour 
of the Publix Theaters, was immediately reéngaged, and 
opened at the Capitol Theater, New York, on March 17. 
Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was one of the soloists 
in the Rigoletto quartet given at the Roxy Theater the 
week of. March 12. Celia Branz, contralto, sang over WEAF 
in the Soconyan Hour on March 14, and on March 19, on 
the General Motors Hour. 

The following Liebling artists sang at the beefsteak dinner 
given by the National Democratic Club on March 17: the 
Misses Dragonette, Pfaff, Belkin, Matlock and Newkirk, and 
also the Liebling Male Quartet. 

— Dragonette, popular Philco girl, was the soloist 

Amherst College on March 7. Patricia O'Connell, lyric 
soprano, is engaged to do important roles this summer with 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company. Virginia Marvin, 
aad pmine is engaged as prima donna by the Montreal 
Summer Opera Company. 
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ompanying floor plan shows furniture arrange- 
ment for the entire room; every studio need has been con 

Chere is ample seating capacity, storage space tor 
music and adequate standing space allowed for the pupil 
or artist who may be called upon to perform. You will 
also notice that the piano is drawn slightly away from the 
wall so that a pianist seated there is at a vantage point to 


the rest of the room. CORNER OF A STUDIO SHOWING PLACING OF 



































A PERIOD GRAND TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Suppose an upright piano should replace the grand in The piano is of the Georgian period. 
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Consolidated 


With this issue, the Musica 
ates the Piano and Musical 
devoted to the piano industry and those connected 
with it. This department will continue the work 
carried on for many years by the MusicaL CourIER 
Extra. It is believed that the combination of these 
two papers in this form offers several unique ad- 


CouRIER initi- 


Instrument Section 


vantages. 

Musical instruments, and especially the piano, are 
so closely interwoven with music that the interests 
of both can best be served by a publication that 
gives a point of contact to both. With this plan 
in mind, the field of the MusicaL Courier has been 
gradually broadened, and through this publication 
manufacturers will be able to reach both the seller 
and the buyer of his product. 

The combined publication will give the manu- 
facturer and the musician a medium of contact that 
was not possible by separate publications. The 
combination will be of inestimable value to those 
who buy pianos and musical instruments. It is, at 
the same time, of value to the music merchants as 
a means of keeping posted in matters musical. A 
study of the list of those music merchants who have 
been successful in the past will disclose that the 
successful ones were those merchants who knew 
what was happening in the musical world, as well 
as in their own piano world. 

a 


Everett Shows the Way 


Let those pessimistic piano men who are finding 
fault with the piano business, and do not wish to 
have their sons follow in their footsteps, take heart 
when it is given out in the yearly statement of the 
Everett Piano Company, of South Haven, Michi- 
gan, that the business of the concern with its sub- 
sidiaries amounted in 1927 (net sales) to $1,879,- 
512.28.. This means much. If the Everett Piano 
Company can do that much business in 1927, there 
is evidence that pianos can be manufactured and 
sold. It is true that this gross sale does not repre- 
sent Everett sales, but it does show that the quality 
of the Everett has had much to do with the creat- 
ing of a demand for all the products of this great 
plant. In this there is indicated the fact that busi- 
ness can be done, and should be done, if only the 
right methods are pursued. The success of the 
Everett piano is wonderful in every respect. It has 
unusual case designs, beautiful tone quality, suid the 
prices are unexplainable to some, but understood by 
many. The financial statement of the Everett Piano 
Company as of December 31, 1927, is not surprising 
in view of the volume of business that was done 
during 1927. The Everett Piano Company is one 
of the solid financial piano manufacturing institu- 
tions of today, and bids fair to lead to greater re- 
sults under its efficient production and distribution 
methods. 


ona 


More Piano Sunshine 


The reports from the Aeolian Company indicate 
an increasing and encouraging outlook for this year. 
In truth, those who talk so pessimistically about the 
piano business should look upon this confidence of 
the Aeolian Company as presenting the fact that 
the piano is the king of musical instruments. If 
only given the proper presentation and distribution, 
the piano will bring good results to the manufac- 
turers. This means that those who sell pianos at 
retail are supplying the orders to the manufacturers 
that keep the wheels turning in their plants. The 
Aeolian Company reports that its business for 1927 
(now let the pessimistic piano men read this care- 
fully) was one of the best that this institution has 
had for many years. Those who follow the distri- 
bution plans of the Aeolian Company, the protection 
of its representatives throughout the country, the 


centralizing on one dealer in each city to carry its 
line and protecting those dealers as to prices, quality 
and tonal and name values, can understand why it is 
that the Aeolian Company is thus able to report 
this increase in its business. The men who do the 
real work of selling the products of the various Aeo- 
lian plants have back of them the protection that 
builds confidence and extends to the buying public. 


—— 


Paderewski 

Thirty-seven years ago Paderewski gave his first 
recital in New York City. Since that time thousands 
of people have heard him, and today people still 
throng to hear him. On the occasion of his only 
recital in New York this year, Carnegie Hall was 
jammed. 

It is a question whether American piano men prop- 
erly appreciate what Paderewski has done for the 
piano in his long concert career. His work, and 
that of the other great pianists who followed him, 
has built up and maintained prestige for the piano 
as a musical instrument in the eyes of the public. 
Paderewski and the great Russian pianist, Rubin- 
stein, have probably done more for the piano in this 
respect than any other two pianists who might be 
named. 

There was one incident connected with Paderew- 
ski’s recital that brought back memories of an 
incident in the career of Rubinstein. A New 
York critic, in commenting on Paderewski’s play- 
ing stated “the stupendous climax of the Erl King 
transcription, in which a bucket or two of notes were 
dropped under the piano, happened at this concert.” 

The incident referred to was a remark made by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, the well known English actress, 
in the early ’90’s. Rubinstein was then at the 
height of his popularity, although some of his critics 
accused him too of dropping notes in his playing. 
At a dinner given by Rubinstein following a recital 
at Albert Hall, London, Mrs. Siddons remarked to 
the pianist: “It must be a great satisfaction to you 
to receive the plaudits of the people as you did 
tonight.” 

To which Rubinstein made the characteristic re- 
ply: “When I first appeared in London, and could 
play the piano as it should be played, no one came 
to hear me. Now when I can not approach my play- 
ing of those days, and drop many notes, they all 
want to hear me.” 

The same situation applies to Paderewski, for he 
too received the plaudits of the audience despite the 
fact that the critics “wrote around” his playing at 
his latest concert. However, remembering what 
-*aderewski has done for the piano as a concert in- 
strument, piano men should honor this great artist. 


B. B. B. Results 


Kenneth W. Hood, Merchandise Manager of the 
3etter Business Bureau of St. Louis, writes a letter 
to the MusicaL Courter, in which, among other 
things, he says: 

“In your issue of March Ist, you carried an 
editorial headed, ‘No, Thank You.’ One sentence in 
this article read, “The main thing objectionable in all 
this is that the sender and writer of the story asks 
that his name, and the name of the Better Business 
3ureau represented in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of the piano man, be left unmentioned by the 
writer of the story.’” 

Then follows references to what had been accom- 
plished by the B. B. B., of Cleveland, Ohio, inclining 
to the belief that it was that bureau that was re- 
ferred to in the article in question. That is a mis- 
take. It was the B. B. B., of Buffalo, that was 
referred to, but the same reasons given for not men- 
tioning the Cleveland incident applies to the Buffalo 
case. For long had this paper discussed the troubles 
that arise in the piano business. Incidents such as 
have occurred in St. Louis, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
have been given wide publicity. All this injures the 
piano business, it is believed. Therefore, it was de- 
cided that these local issues should be confined to 
the places in which they occurred. It does not help 
the piano business to tell the rest of the world what 


unethical proceedings have taken place in the selling 
of pianos in centers like New York, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
or other places, in that it creates in the mind of the 
reading public an adverse opinion as to the selling 
methods of piano men. 

Recent articles in certain magazines have done 
much to dilate upon methods that prevail in the piano 
business as well as in other commercial lines, and 
the public generally looks askance at salesmen. Sales 
people should be protected just as the name of a 
piano manufacturer should be protected. The piano 
manufacturers themselves can aid in suppressing 
these evils. The B. B. B.’s are working locally, and 
naturally, when they accomplish something, they de- 
sire the rest of the world to know what has been 
accomplished. But it is believed that this is detri- 
mental to the fair fame of the good men in the 
piano business, for it reaches the rural districts where 
piano selling is carried on chiefly through the larger 
centers. 

Let each B. B. B. confine its publicity to its own 
center, and allow those operating in those cities to 
suffer the consequences of their own unethical efforts. 
They should not besmirch the names of the honest 
dealers and honest salesmen through publicity that 
creates the impression that all “piano agents” are 
not honest. 

The piano business is just as honest, if not more 
honest, than other commercial lines. They have 
defalcations, as has been said before, in banks ; there 
are distressing incidents even in our churches, but 
that does not mean that any one instance covers all. 
It is believed that the B. B. B.’s would do far more 
good to confine their activities to the centers where 
they are working than to ask that a paper that cir- 
culates as does the MusicaL Courier take up these 
things and give to the world the comparatively few 
dark spots that should be confined within their own 
radius. 

rhe refusal of the Buffalo B. B. B. to allow its 
name to be used in the exploiting of the legal pro- 
ceedings against one dealer in Buffalo was rather 
distressing. It would not, however, have helped the 
honest dealers in Buffalo to have the world know or 
absorb the idea that all the Buffalo dealers were sell- 
ing pianos the same way as the one dealer under 
indictment. The B. B. B.’s do a good work, but 
let them work silently, and not seek publicity that 
injures a whole commercial line throughout the 
country. 


a 
C. Alfred Wagner 

C. Alfred Wagner severed his connection with 
the American Piano Company on March 31. It is 
good to know that Mr. Wagner voices his faith in 
the piano, and it may not be long before he will again 
make investments, or join in with, an interesting 
piano movement that will engross him in his usual 
energetic manner. Those who are pessimistic as to 
the future of the piano should take this as an indi- 
cation that the piano is supreme, that its future be 
speaks a readjustment as to name value and tonal 
predominance, and that those who are inclined to 
look upon the piano business as anything but what 
it presents in a profit making commercial sense must 
believe that the piano can be relied upon. The piano 
is the basic-instrument in music. Music today in this 
country leads, it is a necessity for the well-being of 
our lives. Therefore, the piano as a sound business 
possibility is solid and but requires the proper pre 
sentation in its distribution, this according to tone, 
quality and name value. 


National Music Week 

The 1928 observance of National Music Week 
will be held from May 6 to May 12, and from pre- 
liminary reports will be a bigger celebration than 
any time before since its inception. It is planned 
this year to increase the extent of active public 
participation through special drives to induce par 
ents to start their children in the study of some 
musical instrument. Efforts are also being made to 
form family instrumental or vocal groups to serve as 
inspiration for others. 
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The Origin of Jazz 


[he Associated Press carried a story from Paris 


that will interest those who remember the first 
struggles to arrive at the enabling of the piano to 
play jazz music. This story, taken from the New 


York Times, is as follows 

which Mississippi 
negroes grafted tom-tom rhythm. 
\merica is merely the place where it was incubated, 
and is not to be criticized for it by Frenchmen. That 
is what Fortunat Strowski, French author and critic, 


‘lazz is old French 1 


their African 


member of the Institute of France, says he discovered 
in a two months’ visit to the United States when he 
travelled through the Southern States of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin 

“M. Strowski found 
again at a familiar something he heard in the croon 
For a long time it eluded 


himself puzzled time and 


ing voices of the negroes 
him. Then he suddenly awoke to the fact that he 
was hearing the melodies that the shepherd boys of 
Normandy, Picardy and Poitou sang 400 years ago 

“Then he recalled that the Mississippi basin, cra- 
cle ‘es of moaning saxophone melodies, was 


once all French. He remembered that the negroes 


of today are the de scendants of slaves who served 
ld French masters and that servants of latter day 
Franco-Americans still preserve tradition and melo- 
dies of the motherland 


“The negroes, M. Strowski observed have a high- 
rhythm, exemplified in the 
\frican forests \t 


the same time. he says, they haven't the slightest gift 


ly developed SeCTISE ol 


weird tom-tom music of the 


of melody, except in imitation 


“Their simple solution wa aft their tom-tom 


n 
rhythm upon the tunes of the ez iwhmen. The 
result was jazz 

‘The moral, M 
should be just a little bit careful in criticizing the 


Strowski finds, is that Frenchmen 


taste of America, ‘for you may be criticizing at the 
by your own people.’ ” 
Story lhe 


fact that 


same time the very life created 
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Keeping in the Public Eye 
er the piano men of this coun- 
t made by 


wonders writ 


the inte 
i billiard 

contests that are being 
but an adaptation of the util- 


ee) sell 


rt platform to keep alive the in- 
If it were not for these public 
demonstrations of the great joy in billiard playing, 
the contests that are carried on from month to month, 
the billiard table would soon become an antique. To 


one who knows nothing about billiards, but is an 


outsider looking on, it would seem as though the 
contests are backed by the billiard manufacturers, 
just as the piano manufacturers have for many years 
backed the presentation of the piano upon the con- 
cert platform. In this there is that similarity every 
dealer in pianos should recognize in what is being 
done by the piano manufacturers in keeping alive 
the interest of the people for the piano. 


A Mechanical Violin 

In a copyrighted special to the New York Times, 
under date of March 22, there appeared an article 
that will interest those people who have given much 
attention to the player piano. It will also interest 
those who have lost faith in that instrument, thereby 
created a dearth of retail sales that reacted on the 
manufacturers of player pianos. 

The announcement states that an invention has 
been made by two French engineers that is an exact 
adaptation to the violin of the same principles used 
in the player piano, perforated rolls being utilized. 
The work of reproducing the violin note exactly has 
been far more difficult than reproducing that of the 
piano. There have been several attempts made in 
this country to play the violin by mechanical means, 
but never before has there been anything that ap- 
proached the use of the pneumatic in playing the 
instrument. All of the efforts have proven to be 
failures, with the exception of the interest that was 
caused by the efforts to play the violin mechanically. 

Naturally, the playing of the violin depends en- 
tirely upon the efforts of the human. In our repro- 
ducing pianos of today there is that absence of the 
human element that, with a very few exceptions, 
does not give the results that the pressure of the 
finger upon the keyboard does. The control of the 
hammer play upon the strings of the piano when 
played manually presents a distinct application of the 
brain controlling the fingers. Whether this can be 
applied to the violin or not remains to be seen. 

There are to be several illustrations of this new 
mechanical violin playing in Paris, and it is to be 
hoped that some approach to perfect intonation will 
be arrived at. Mathematically, it seems possible to 
de this, and the probabilities are that it will require 
a Stoddard to produce the perforated rolls that will 
bring about any near approach to the human effort. 


Edward E. Roberts 


There will be many in the piano trade throughout 
the country who'will receive the sad news with re- 
gret that Edward E. Roberts, of the Baldwin Piano 
Company, of Cincinnati, passed away on March 23. 
Mr. Roberts would have been connected with the 
Baldwin house in Cincinnati, had he lived until Sep- 
tember, for fifty years. The Baldwin institution will 
miss Mr. Roberts. He had been one of the loyal 
men who had grown up with the house, had its inter- 
ests at heart, and was one of the best retail piano 
salesmen in this country. His quiet, intense appli- 
cation to his work was a model for all piano sales- 
men. He enjoyed his work. His loyalty to the 
Baldwin piano was marked, and in the announce- 
ment issued by the Baldwin Piano Company, the 
statement is made, “We feel a very personal sorrow 
and sense of loss in his death.” All who knew Mr. 
Roberts, and he had many friends not only in Cin- 
cinnati but throughout the country through the Bald- 
win affiliations, will express the same feelings as to 
this man whose loyalty was one of his strongest attri- 
butes. 


. 


Oakland Branch Wins Urchs Cup 


For the second year in succession the Oakland, 
Cal., branch of Sherman, Clay & Co. has been 
awarded the Urchs Cup, given annually to the 
branch store of Sherman, Clay & Co., which has 
made the largest net profit in proportion to the 
amount invested during the year. The donor of the 
cup is Ernest Urchs, manager of the wholesale and 
artists departments of Steinway & Sons. Under 
the rules of the contest, which was inaugurated by 
Mr. Urchs in 1913, the cup becomes the permanent 
possession of the branch store, winning three years 
in succession. This is the third cup which has 
been placed in competition, the first having been won 
by the Fresno branch and the second by the Oakland 
store. The Oakland manager is Leon M. Lang. 


The M. SCHULZ CO. 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 
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Instalment Sales in England 


And now there comes a new application of the in- 
stalment plan of selling. London theatres are selling 
tickets upon the instalment plan, but somewhat dif- 
ferent from that applied in piano selling. It is 
strikingly peculiar that theatres, always a cash busi- 
ness, should enter into the instalment plan, but the 
method of selling on the instalment plan reserves 
the cash character of the business. One can make 
application for a theatre ticket six weeks before the 
ticket is to be used, and this can be paid for during 
the six weeks before the performance by weekly 
payment of one shilling. 

It is interesting to see just how the instalment plan 
has permeated the retail selling in England: The 
Midland’s bulletin cites the Hire Traders’ Protective 
Association, from whose reports it shows that ‘50 
to 80 per cent of the motor cars, 70 per cent of the 
sewing machines, 80 per cent of the pianos and gram- 
ophones, 50 per cent of the furniture and 10 per cent 
of the jewelry sold in this country is disposed of 
on the hire purchase system.” 

The Bulletin adds that “apparently the number of 
agreements currently in force is about 16,000,000, 
while new agreements total about 4,000,000 annually, 
the figures having doubled in the past twenty years. 
Considering that in Great Britain there are about 
27,000,000 of people of 21 years of age and over, 
these figures appear surprisingly high. They indi- 
cate that on an average one out of every two families 
in the country buys something new on the instalment 
system every year. According to the same authority, 
the amount of hire purchase business is in percentage 
about the same in this country as in America. 

“The system has made enormous strides in recent 
years, and has become an increasingly important fea- 
ture of retail trade. Seemingly beginning, as in 
America, with the sewing machine, it has broadened 
its field of operation to cover a wide diversity of 
objects—motor cars, wireless sets, agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, furniture, bicycles, airplanes, 
jewelry, pianos, books, clothing, gramophones.” 

Little did Walter Lane, the well-known tone expert 
whose pianos have attracted great attention, know 
what he was starting when he requested the Chicago 
broker, Crandall, to arrange a financial plan that 
would enable the liquidizing of the frozen assets 
carried by the piano manufacturers and dealers. Mr. 
Crandall evolved the present discount bank, and the 
methods have been little changed. The unfortunate 
part of the beginning of this handling of instalment 
paper was that it was bungled, and not handled in 
what might be termed an ethical manner. That, how- 
ever, was cleared up, and to George G. Foster can 
be given the credit for cleaning up this method. 

Then the automobile men, sensing the value of this 
method of financing, took it up, and today it can be 
seen from this report of the Hire Traders Pro- 
tective Association of England, and to the reports 
which come out in the daily papers in this country, 
to what an immense proportion this has arrived. 

To the piano trade must be given the credit for 
the present liquidation of the frozen assets that 
hampered the piano business for many years. It can 
be seen that the piano has been of greater value in 
a commercial way than it is given credit for. 


New N. A. M. M. Contest 


The National Association of Music Merchants is 
offering cash prizes amounting to $200 for the best 
plan offered by a dealer showing the actual opera- 
tion of a group piano instruction class in a piano 
wareroom. The exhibits will be a part of the busi- 
ness conferences at the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention to be held in June at the Hotel Commodore. 
The contest will be held in two sections, one for 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHOLESALE SALESMEN WANTED—We would like to get 
in touch with several high grade piano salesmen who have had 
successful experience in wholesale and retail selling. Our 1928 
program cails for expansion of sales effort and there is now an 
opportunity for men of the right calibre to join this growing 
organization on a favorable working basis. 
for a permanent opportunity rather than just a job, write us for 
an appointment giving your experience, reference and photograph 
if convenient. Gulbransen Company, 3232 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





If you are looking 





EXPERIENCED, DEPENDABLE PIANO SALESMAN AND 
MANAGER would like to make connection with responsible 
house. Can prove ability. Address: Box 55, care of Musica 
Covrier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


dealers operating individually, and the other where 
the demonstration is part of a city wide movement. 
The exhibits offered in competition should include 
advertising material used in connection with the 
classes, samples of follow-up letters, number enrolled 
in classes, number or percentage of sales made in 
homes of students not previously supplied with 
pianos. Every convention visitor will be a judge, 
each being entitled to one vote. Final date for entry, 
including submitting material, is May 7. 


The Packard Way Pays 

The Packard Piano Company has come forward 
with actual statistics as to the results of the group 
piano classes sponsored by that institution. These 
facts prove conclusively that not only are these classes 
well received by the parents but that they are also a 
direct approach to sales. An important part of the 
Packard plan is to have recitals given in the school 
auditoriums, with the children performing. With 
only two recitals put on since the beginning of the 
plan, the Packard Piano Company has been the re- 
cipient of an average of fifteen letters per recital, 
asking information as to price and terms, and also 
as to cash prices on Packard pianos. Several sales 
have resulted directly from each recital. In addi- 
tion a good number of prospects have been dis- 
covered. 

Other results, of less direct import, are equally re- 
markable. For one thing, the good will engendered 
by the classes has noticeably stimulated collections in 
all departments of the business. [n some divisions 
collections are now as high as 25 per cent. better 
than before the classes started. 

The contacts afforded by the new plan have en- 
abled the Packard Piano Company to make a scien- 
tific market analysis. A careful check on sales has 
been made and some interesting comparisons drawn. 
For example, state Packard officials, under the old 
method of giving the lessons over a period of eleven 
months, the average sale ran in the neighborhood of 
$300 gross. Under the Packard system, in twenty- 
one days in February the company did 50 per cent. 
as much gross business, with an average price of 
$520 for each instrument, as it did in eleven months 
under the old plan. Furthermore, on a monthly 
basis the expenses directly chargeable to sales under 
the new plan was only 20 per cent. of the former 
cost. As a final proof the company states that there 
was a bigger cash return, and that the quality of pa- 
per secured was at least 60 per cent. better. 

Here are some facts to think about. If the Pack- 
ard Piano Company can operate its plan with such 
success, why can not the same plan be adopted by 
other units throughout the industry? Since this 
plan is worked entirely through the retail unit of the 
Packard institution, it is practically a model for all 
music dealers. 


R. M. A. Directors Meeting 

It is reported that the entire space reserved for 
exhibits in the Stevens Hotel for the fourth annual 
convention of the R. M. A. at Chicago, on June 11, 
has already been taken, although the space to be pro- 
vided is almost double that of the first R. M. A. 
show. This report was part of the proceedings at a 
recent meeting of the R. M. A. Board of Directors. 
At that time, it was also recommended that the asso- 
ciation establish a raw material transfer bureau for 
economical purchase or exchange of surplus sup- 
plies. Recommendations were also made for the 
adoption of a plan for the financing of radio sales 
instalment paper. Two new directors were ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies caused by resignations. M. 
Frank Burns, of New York, and John C. Tulley, of 
Chicago, were appointed. 
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Estey an Independent Unit 

One of the first official acts of the new Estey Piano 
Corporation was to send out telegrams to about fifty 
of the important retail units telling of the future 
plans of the organization. The telegram read: 
“Estey grand manufacturing restored to former 
status as independent business using original scales, 
patterns and period models, four feet eleven, also 
five feet two, and six feet. Estey name one of old- 
est. Only one Estey dealer in each city regardless 
of size. If interested in agency telegraph our ex- 
pense, our office, 127 West Forty-third Street, New 


York.” 
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Ivory Cutters Since 1834 
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Piano Manufacturers 


The combined service of the two largest 
Piano Supply Houses now place at the dis- 
posal of every piano the 
maximum in 


manutacturer 


Quality and Service 
In making up your list of requirement 
consider our large stock of felts, cloths, 
hammers, punchings, music wire, tuning 
pins, player parts, hinges, etc. 
Use our stock as your source of supply. 
You'll find it profitable. 


American Piano Supply Co. 
Division of 
Hammacher-Schlemmer & Co. 
110-112 East 13th St. 

New York 
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A Constructive Farm Program 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, has offered a plan which he be- 
lieves will be of value in redeeming the farmer as a 
The condition of 
distinct im- 


factor in economic consumption. 
the farmer last year showed a 
provement over the four years preceding, but it is a 
fact that the last five years have been rather sad. 
This condition is an important consideration for the 
American business man, for with the farmer out of 
the picture, the whole scheme of distribution has 
become unbalanced. Something must be done to 
help the farmer, says Secretary Jardine, to enable 


class 


him to receive a just return on his efforts. 

The plan outlined by Secretary Jardine calls for 
the creation of a Federal Farm Board whose chief 
function would be to aid in the development of 
suitable business organizations in agriculture and to 
aid in the adjustment of production to demand. Four 
principles are involved in this briefly, summarized 
as follows: 

1—Organization of farmers along commodity 
lines, the ultimate object being to help farmers to 
attain greater bargaining power through a coopera 
tive organization. The purpose of this 
being stabilizing price, reducing cost and waste in 
marketing, and adjusting quality and quantity of pro- 
duction to market demand. 

2—Recognition of public responsibility in helping 
farmers to reduce the price fluctuations resulting 
from unavoidable surpluses and shortages, work- 
ing through the established Federal Farm Board. 
basis for a strong 


business 


3—Economic research as a 
statistical service to afford means for judging accu- 
rately present and future conditions of supply and 
demand. 

4-—Public credit in the form of a revolving loan 
fund administered by the Farm Board, for the pur- 
pose of holding a part of the crop from season to 
one the next, to reduce 


season, or from year to 


fluctuations in price. 


The Pacific Coast Radio Trade 
\ccording to one prominent radio executive who 
made a survey of the Pacific Coast, the principal 
outlets for radio in that country are music dealers. 
“While music dealers,” said this executive, “are just 
becoming seriously interested in radio in eastern 
Inited States, I find on the Pacific Coast the largest 
adio outlets are through the music trade. This is 
suprising in view of the fact that such a small per- 
of radio is sold through eastern music deal- 
\pparently, exclusive radio stores are not in 
vogue on the Pacific Coast as they are in the East— 
neither is there found, in serious quantity, the cut 
” type of radio dealer such as is found 
rhis situation is highly creditable to 
vast music dealers. Through their activity 
in radio they have found substantial profits and quick 
two essential elements in every successful 
business. Most of the piano interviewed 
were strong believers in the eventual come-back of 
the straight piano, but the consensus of opinion was 
that while one may speculate upon the revival of the 
piano business, there is no need for such speculation 


turnover, 


dealers 


in connection with radio.” 


The Playing Test 
Grinnell Bros., Detroit, is one firm that believes 
in letting the musical prospect sell himself. Experi- 
ence has taught them that every musician has de- 
cidedly individual taste and that it is a waste of 
time to try to present anything but the musical qual- 
ity of the instrumention. This point in sales courtesy 


1] 


was well illustrated during a recent drive on trom- 
bones put on by the company. A trombone player 
in one of the local orchestras was attracted by the 
advertisement sufficiently to investigate but he came 
in a frankly skeptical mood. As soon as the sales- 
man found out what was wanted, without wasting 
time in sales argument, he produced one of the trom- 
bones being featured, and asked the musician to 
try it himself. That the customer finally walked out 
of the store as the possessor of a fine new trombone 
was a tribute not only to the instrument itself, but 
to the salesman who was clever enough to handle the 
situation tactfully. 


——— 


C. D. Greenleaf on Music 

According to C. D. Greenleaf, president of C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., the United States is rap- 
idly becoming the most musical nation in the world 
through the combined influence of the radio, phono- 
graph, piano, and the rapidly increasing army of 
home musicians. 

“After hearing more music than any other gener- 
ation has ever heard,” said Mr. Greenleaf recently, 
“America is expressing an ardent wish to ‘blow its 
own horn.’ in the actual sense of the phrase. The 
creative spirit is lifting its head and today the United 
States is housing more musicians and embryo musi- 
cians than ever before. 

“Scarcely a day goes by during which the Amer- 
ican family isn’t treated to the most pleasing of har- 
monies. This is recruiting a vast army of men, 
women and children who are setting out to create 
their own music. It is one of man’s inherent in- 
stincts, this desire to produce pleasing tunes. 

“No matter how far short he may be from the 
accepted standards of his instrument, the player 
derives far more satisfaction and pleasure in the 
knowledge that he is creating music than he could 
possibly feel from the strains of the modern masters, 
articially reproduced. 

“Our schools have been developed so that now a 
child can learn to be a carpenter, mechanic, printer, 
or any one of a number of other professions, all 
at the public expense, which is as it should be. The 
day is at hand for school authorities to extend the 
same opportunity to children who desire to take up 
music as a life work.” 
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Shirley Walker Elected President 

Shirley Walker, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San 
Francisco, was elected president of the Music Trades 
Association of Northern California at the annual 
meeting of that body held at San Francisco last 
week. Other officers elected were: first vice-presi- 
dent, William Cross, of the Jackson Furniture Co., 
Oakland ; second vice-president, B. P. Sibley, West- 
ern Piano Corp., San Francisco; treasurer, Walter 
S. Gray, Walter S. Gray Co., San Francisco. 

The directors elected were: A. J. Schrade, Colum- 
bia Phonograph Co., San Francisco; Henry Gard- 
iner, Sonora Phonograph Co., Oakland; W. S. Gibbs, 
Fox Piano Co., Oakland; George Q. Chase, Kohler 
& Chase, San Francisco; Leon M. Lang, Sherman, 
Clay & Co., Oakland; and H. C. Hanson, H. C. Han- 
son Music House, San Francisco. 

Oe 


Third Detroit Piano Contest 


The third annual piano contest for the children 
in the Detroit public schools will start April 30 with 
the preliminary eliminations. The finals of the con- 
test will be held on June 12. The Detroit Musical 
Trades Association stands as official sponsor for the 
contest, with the active cooperation and assistance 
of the school authorities. Bendetson Netzorg will 
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head the judges’ committee. The contest, as usual, 
will be divided into three classifications, high school, 
intermediate, and elementary, and a prize of a grand 
piano will be awarded in each of the three groups. 
If all expectations are realized, there will be 20,000 
entries in the contest, representing 500 schools. In 
the 1926 contest, 285 schools participated, and 
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Helping the Small Town Dealer 

Cooperation with the small town music dealer to 
help him in pushing the sale of band and orchestra 
instruments has been developed to a fine point by 
the home study department of the Conn National 
School of Music, Inc., in Chicago. 

“One of the great obstacles in the sale of musical 
instruments in the smaller communities,” says T. P. 
Cunningham, head of this department, which special- 
izes in teaching instrumental playing by mail, “is the 
lack of adequate instruction for the boy or girl after 
he or she has purchased the instrument. In fact, 
there are numerous instances where the sale of in- 
struments does not go through simply because the 
dealer is not in a position to furnish instruction 
with them. So wherever possible, we work with 
these dealers, and when the sale is made, the instruc- 
tion work is carried on by our home study depart- 
ment. Frequently, a dealer will advise the prospect 
to enroll with us and selling the instrument comes 
later. 

“A good many people are still located on the farm 
where they find it inconvenient to come into town 
for their music lessons, and in such cases, we are 
again of considerable help to the dealer. The very 
nature of mail instruction is such that we are able 
to get into places where a resident music teacher is 
altogether out of the question. We are today ren- 
dering service in communities where there would be 
no music instruction at all except for our home study 
courses. 

“All our instruciion is by the personal method. 
This method establishes a contact between the teacher 
and the pupil which is equal to studio teaching and 
at a fraction of the cost. In many ways, the pupil is 
helped even more because there is no forgetting— 
the pupil’s lessons and the personally dictated let- 
ters of his instructor are always on hand for ready 
reference.” 

The courses of study offered by the Conn school 
are based on actual experience and have proven al- 
together practical in many hundreds of cases. The 
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The Original Vegetable 
Veneer Glue 


The same yesterday, today 
and tomorrow 


This glue has been on the market 
for over 20 years. The same high 
qualities which made Perkins 183 
popular when it was first put on the 
market, are still maintained, and will 
be in the future. 


These high qualities and uniform- 
ity mean much to people manufac- 
turing musical instruments, where 
the best of all materials must be 
used. 


Use PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS and know you have 
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courses for the trombone, trumpet, cornet, bass 
and French horn were written by the late Frederick 
Neil Innes, who was head of the Conn school from 
1915 until his death early this year. 

The present director of the Conn school is C. W. 
Collins, who completed his musical education under 
Innes and served as his assistant for two years prior 
to his death. C. D. Greenleaf, of C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
band instrument manufacturers, Elkhart, Ind., is 
president of the school, and J. F. Boyer, of C. G. 
Conn., Ltd., is secretary. 
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“What's New” 

“What is the next new thing in the piano busi- 
ness?” asks the Haddorff Piano Company, in a re- 
cent bulletin, and promptly proceeds to answer the 
question by tracing the outstanding trade develop- 
ments in the piano business. The Haddorff folder 
tells the story as follows: 


“Once the humble straight upright was that new 
thing, and look at the fortunes it made! 

“Then came the foot-power player, and more for- 
tunes ! 

“Then the reproducing piano! 

“Then the cheap small grand! 

“Then the period model! 

“Price appeal and puzzle contests have even had 
their day. 

“And now, every one knows, the piano business 
again needs something new. 

“What shall it be?” 

The latest thing, according to the Haddorff folder, 
is the special development of this company, present- 
ing a group of fine-toned, small pianos, embodying 
new structural features, and at a price within the 
reach of the modest purse. The wide variety of style 
and model offered in this Haddorff group presents 
excellent sales opportunities. There are six styles 
available, four grades and two period models. The 
grands are in the Hepplewhite, Colonial, Louis X V1, 
and Sheraton designs, while the periods are the Col- 
onial and Hepplewhite. 

The whole story of what the Haddorff Piano 
Company has been striving for, what it offers in these 
new instruments, is summarized in the following 
letter which was received from one of its dealers: 

“It far surpasses anything of its size which I have 
ever touched, and | have not had my hands on a 
grand under five feet eight inches that is its equal.” 
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Gulbransen Dealers’ Meeting 


A regional meeting of Gulbransen dealers was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 
21, 22, and 23. More than 100 dealers were pres- 
ent, representing New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The main purpose for the meeting was 
the discussion of a new sales plan explained by John 
5. Gorman, vice-president and sales manager of the 
company. Problems confronting the industry were 
discussed, and many constructive suggestions of- 
fered. The principal plea of the Gulbransen Com- 
pany, as presented through Mr. Gorman, was bring- 
ing more salesmen into the business and the train- 
ing of these new men by experienced men, and the 
adoption of modern methods in advertising and dis- 
play. The meeting was further marked by the first 
public exhibition of the new Triano, the combina- 
tion instrument which combines three methods of 
playing, the manual, the expression and reproducing 
piano. 
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Did 4: Manthly Lamebees 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the Radio Man- 
ufacturers Association, held in New York on March 
20 was enlivened by an interesting talk on the his- 
tory and development of the loud speaker. The talk 
was given by Dr. John Winton, acoustical engineer. 
There was also a lively discussion on pending radio 
legislation, led by Bond P. Geddes, executive vice- 
president of the association. “Politics of many 
varieties,” said Mr. Geddes, “all figured and unfortu- 
nately in the new radio legislation. The compro- 
mise probably will read into law an unfortunate prin- 
ciple that radio broadcasting facilities should be allo- 
cated from the transmitting end rather than the pub- 
lic reception end. However, the compromise is in- 
finitely better than the original drastic and unwork- 
able legislation proposed.” 


NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 

BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C. Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 

WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 


A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 
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KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which 
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Avenue, New York. 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G. W. MOORE, manufacturer of 
screws used by the piano 
Boston, Mass. 


the 
Farnsworth 


most of 
trade. 44 
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Street, 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








FELTS 





PHILIP W. OETTING & SON, 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts 
Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New 


INC., sole agents for 
Fine Action Bushing 
York, 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
ane molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is. 








PIANO KEYS 





PIANO KEYS RECOVERED. lIvorine, $8.00. McMackin 
Piano Service Co, 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des Moines, lowa, 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 





_WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench" and “Horizontal Bit Mor 
tiser.”’ 








MUSIC ROLLS 





“~ 


INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, eee 








PIANO HAMMERS 





SCHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of the 
famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Business estab- 
lished 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of the finest 
domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making establishment 
in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 
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M. Burden has at 


various times in his trips on 
the steamships, formed Masonic 


lodges among the 


passengers who were of that order. On his last 
trip through the Panama Canal, which was his sixth 
trip, he followed his usual delightful work. 

On the outward voyage to California, which be- 
gan on January 28, the vesel numbered among her 
passengers Charles E. Burden, of New York, a life 
member of Mecca Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine. Early in the voyage Mr. Burden discovered 
that there were a number of Masons in first cabin, 
and at his suggestion, a call was sent out for a 
meeting of all master Masons. The meeting, which 
was held on February 9, was so well attended that 
a club was formed and designated SS California 
Masonic Club No. 1. 

Mr. Burden has received many letters from his 
Masonic brothers in regard to the work that he has 
been doing. The commendations are delightful to 
Mr. Burden, as any one can well understand, al- 
though Mr. Burden is somewhat reticent about ex- 
ploiting this work, and does not seek publicity. He 
member of all Masonic orders, and his his- 
tory that this work has been done through 
the following: Island City Lodge No. 586; Banner 

hapter No. 214; York Commandery No. 55; and 
Mecca, his number being 3985. 

While this does not pertain to the piano business, 
is a something in the telling of what Mr. 
done that reflects the loyalty that is 
characteristically Steinway. There are many piano 
men throughout this country who are Masons, and 
this unique work that Mr. Burden has d 
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man can do. 
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The Metcalf Amendment 


Hope that the double taxation feature of the pres- 
ent regulations concerning the reporting of income 
tax on the instalment basis might be eliminated was 
revived last week in a statement made by Senator 
Metcalf, of Rhode Island. The tax revision will 
be up for discussion in the Senate early next month, 
and Senator Metcalf has declared that at that time 
he will introduce an amendment to do away with 
the double tax. He has drawn up the following 
paragraph to substitute for Paragraph C, of Section 
44 ot the Treasury Regulations: 

“If a taxpayer elects for any taxable year to re- 
port his net income on the instalment basis, in any 
case where the gross profit to be realized on a sale 
or contract for sale of personal property, has under 
the provisions of the revenue acts of 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1921, 1924 and 1926, or this act, been re- 
ported as income for the year in which the trans- 
action occurred, and a change is made to the instal- 
ment plan of computing net income, no part of any 
instalment payment received subsequently to the 
change, representing income previously reported on 
account of such transaction, should be reported 
income for the year in which the instalment pay- 
ment is received ; the intent and purpose of this pro- 
vision is that where the entire profit from instal- 
ment sales has been included in gross income for 
the year in which the sale was made, no part of the 
instalment payments received subsequently on ac- 
count of such previous sales shall again be subject 
to tax for the year or years in which received.’ 


The Sohmer in St. Louis 


Che well known department store of 
Vandervoort & Barney in St. Louis has taken on 
the entire line of Sohmer pianos, which will be the 
featured line of that institution. The arrangements 
were concluded between A. W. Hosier, manager 
of the music department of the store, and Alexander 
McDonald, of Sohmer & Co. 


Damrosch Gandens for Columbia 


lhe Columbia Phonograph Company has scored a notable 
uevernent in releasing the first complete symphonic re- 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, director 
New York Symphony Orchestra. The work is th« 
Brahms Symphony, and is Masterwork 
82 
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Ohio Will Not Affiliate 


The Music Merchants Association of Ohio has evidently 
decided not to affiliate with the National Association. At 
the midyear meeting of the Ohio Association, a report was 
made as to the questionnaire sent out by the committee on 
affiliation. Less than 30 per cent. of the membe srship re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, and over 70 per cent. of those 
responding were in 1 opposition to the plan. In spite | of the 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


April 5, 1928 
small percentage of those answering, the officers of the As- 
sociation regard this as an indication of the spirit of the 
entire membership. 


New Music Week Pamphlets 


In preparation for National Music Week, which this 
year will be held from May 6 to May 12, the National 
Music Week Committee has prepared several pamphlets 
designed to create a greater public participation in the 
celebration. The latest of these is one giving directions 
for putting on Piano Ensemble concerts such as have 
been staged in New York, Dallas, San Francisco, and 
Portland, Oregon. Another pamphlet gives much informa- 
tion concerning the staging ot Massed Band Concerts, with 
suggested plans for community promotion. ‘the other 
pamphlets deal with special activities such as Music Week 
in the Churches, Home Night in National Music Week, 
and others. 


Frederick P. Stieff to Broadcast 

“The Story of the Pianoforte,” by Frederick Philip Stieff, 
will be broadcast from Station WBAL, Baltimore’s finest 
studio, April 6 from 7:30 to 8 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. Mr. Stieff’s article, in full, was published March 15 
in the MusicaL Courter Extra, and has since attracted 
widespread attention. Three pianos will be used by Mr. 
Stieft to illustrate his talk. The first will be a genuine Stein 
from the Stieff collection, which has been transported to the 
radio station for the purpose. Another will be a Stieff 
Welte-Mignon reproducing piano. Harpsichord effects will 
be obtained by use of a small Dulcitone instrument. 


Indiana Selects Convention Topics 


The Indiana State Music Merchants Association of Music 
Merchants has adopted a new plan for the selection of space 
to be discussed at its annual convention. Committees have 
been appointed to gather material on particular subjects, 
and to lead discussions during the convention sessions. 
Among the subjects which have been selected as important 
are the following: Piano Trade-Ins; Phonograph Trade- 
Ins; Small Instrument Trade-lns; Advertis sing § Bands and 
Orchestras; Legislation; The Carrying Charge; Music Les- 
sons and Piano Playing Contests; Insurance; ‘Vy indow Dis- 
plays; Kadio, and Sheet Music. 


Worn Out Pianos Being Junked 


Charles Deutschmann, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Piano Tuners, is responsible tor the statement that 
over 60 per cent. of the piano dealers of this country have 
discontinued the practise of free tuning of pianos. He also 
stated that worn out pianos were consigned to the 
junk heap this year than during the entire twenty years 
preceding. ‘(hese remarks were made during the meetings 
of the Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo branches of the 
luner’s association, held at Toledo last month 


A du Barry Slogan 


Seattle, has given to 


more 


Count George Hay du Barry, of 
the piano trade a slogan which he believes can be used 
effectively to build up piano sales. The idea, briefly given, 
is “Own a piano for your credit’s sake.” The central idea 
behind this, he explains, is that the purchase of a piano on 
the instalment plan, and the subsequent regularity of pay- 
ments is an asset in the application for credit for any other 
purchase. In other words, the purchaser establishes himself 
as a good credit risk. Count du Barry offers this freely to 
the trade for purposes of publicity and sales propaganda. 


The Welte-Mignon Corp. 


The stock, good will, and assets of the Welte Company, 
Inc., has been taken over by the Welte-Mignon Corp., a 
Delaware company. The new company’s capitalization will 
be as follows: $1,000,000 in prior preference, cumulative 
preferred stock, 7 per $700,000 in 7 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock; and 400,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value. In the new organization W. J. 
Webster will be in charge of financing. W. E. Fletcher will 
be in charge of manufacturing and Robert T Lytle of 
sales. 


cent 


School Lessons Help Sales 


A recent survey conducted in Dallas shows that the in- 
troduction of piano classes into the public schools of that city 
has been the means of stimulating piano sales. Thirty-two 
of the forty elementary schools in Dallas now have piano 
classes. The investigating committee discovered that thirty- 
six pianos were sold as a direct result of these class lessons. 
One dealer reported that more instruments have been 
purchased through the influence of these classes than through 
all other sources combin ed, 


The Chicago Contest 


[he time for entry in the second annual piano contest for 
Chicago school children has been extended to April 21. The 
finals will be staged some time before the close of the regu- 
lar school session. The music teachers of Chicago, both 
those in private and having affiliation with 
music schools and conservatories, are almost unaninious in 
their support of the contest. The entries made so far are 
considerably larger than those entered at this time last 
year. 


schools those 


New Gibson Catalogue 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, has just produced an 
of the fretted instruments manufactured 
book is embellished with illustrations of 
the various guitars, mandolins, ukuleles, and mando-cellos 
in a wide variety of size and style. There are also shown 
pictures of many popular artists who use the Gibson in- 
struments in their stage and concert appearances. 


Gibson, Inc.. 
attractive catalogue 
by that firm. The 


Goosman Piano Co. Dissolved 


The Goosman Piano ( ompany of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
dissolved by plea of the majority stockholders. The petition 
was filed and subscribed to by Fred N. Goosman, Bernice L. 
Goosman, and R. W. Bartlett. 
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The Vogue of the 
Small Upright Piano 
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HANGING conditions in home life and the ten- 
2 dency toward smaller rooms is in part responsible 

for the vogue of the small upright piano. Piano 
makers have met the increasing demand with beautifully 
proportioned instruments possessing tone quality with 
ample volume, undreamed of in the days when upright 
pianos were large and cumbersome, and as tall as the 
“average” man. 
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Small upright pianos, equipped with A. C. Cheney actions, 
have the lightness of touch and responsiveness to every 
mood that are insisted upon by the discriminating musi- 
cian. When you purchase a piano, ask about the piano 
action, and select an instrument which contains the A. C. 
Cheney Piano Action. 
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The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 
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A. C. Cheney Piano Action Co., Castleton, N. Y. 
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STELLA DE METTE 


FORTUNE GALLO 


CARLO PERONI 


World Known CArtists and CMusicians Unite in heir 
Praise of Estey Quality 


FORTUNE GALLO, Impresario, San Carlo Opera Company: 
the Estey Piano as the official instrument of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company I feel that we have secured an instrument that is truly representative 
of the fine art our organization represents. I have had occasion to inspect 
numerous pianos bearing this famed name, and am firm in my belief that the 
Estey is equal to any instrument in purity of tone, amazing responsiveness of 
touch, and every other characteristic that marks a truly artistic piano.” 


STELLA DE METTE, American Dramatic Contralto, Late of Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York: “The Estey Piano has won a place with the 
truly artistic instruments by its delightful touch, the sheer artistry of its 
tone, and the almost uncanny responsiveness with which it is endowed. 


“I delight in the use of the Estey whenever the opportunity is presented.” 


PIETRO DE BIASI, A Favorite Baritone with San Carlo Opera Audiences: 
“Wonderful! Quite marvelous! Your Estey Baby Grand. What a magnificent 
treble! What a sonorous bass! Really, it is difficult to believe that this won- 
derful tone is possible in an instrument of this size. Its touch, also, is un- 


usually responsive. Congratulations.” 


“Tn selecting- 


CARLO PERONI, Director Artistic, San Carlo Opera Company: “I delight 
always in having the companionship of an Estey Piano. Considered from an 
artistic standpoint, I am certain there is no finer instrument procurable. Its 
tone is delightful, full and resonant; its responsiveness all that the practice 
pianist could ask for. 

“The Estey Piano has my sincere admiration. 
a superior instrument.” 


I enthusiastically endorse it as 


ANNE ROSELLE, Foremost Dramatic Soprano, Late of Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York: “The Estey Piano has long been known to me as an 
instrument of the highest attainment. As a solo instrument, the Estey Piano 
permits the fullest rendering of expression; as an accompaniment instrument 
it adapts itself in harmonious modulation with the singer’s voice. It is a 
versatile instrument, responsive, delightful and satisfying.” 


MANUEL SALAZAR, Tenor, formerly of Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York: “The Estey Small Grand Piano is surely a remarkable instrument. It 
presents a real achievement—that of building a Grand of limited size that still 
retains every desirable feature associated with Grand instruments.” 
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127 West 43rd Street, eNew York, ON. Y. 
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